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The Dates of Early County Elections 


N the official return of Names of Members returned to serve in 
Parliament the records of elections up to 1406 are, with 
a very few exceptions, undated. From 1407 to 1478 many of the 
dates are given ; but most of those for the boroughs are missing, 
as are also many of the returns, both for boroughs and counties. 
From 1479 to 1544 scarcely any dates are recorded, and several 
of the parliaments are entirely missing. From 1545 to 1660 there 
are still many defects, both in names and dates ; after 1660 only 
a few blanks are found in the date column, and the lists of names 
are practically complete. In reading down the returns for the 
earlier dated parliaments one is impressed with the regularity 
of the intervals which occurred between the elections for different 
counties. This regularity was rudely interrupted by Oliver 
Cromwell, who seems in this, as in other respects, to have antici- 
pated modern legislation, because we find that in 1654 and 1656 
county elections were apparently all held on the same days, 
12 July 1654 and 20 August 1656. After the death of Cromwell 
the regular intervals were with some modifications resumed, 
continued for-over a century, and finally disappeared in 1785. 
Among the coincidences, for instance, which we observe, 
are that the Gloucestershire and Somerset elections for any 
particular parliament are either just one week earlier than the 
Dorset election or three weeks later; that the Derbyshire 
election and the Staffordshire election are either on the same 
day or at four weeks’ interval; and that each of them differs 
by fourteen days from the Sussex election, which is usually two 
days later than the date recorded for Devon. Such coincidences 
suggest that, in addition to the ordinary reckonings by years, 
months, and weeks, there must have been for certain local pur- 
poses a reckoning by intervals of twenty-eight dayseach. In order 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 69, 69 I, 69 II, and 69 III, 1878-91. 
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to test this conclusion it will be convenient to take the first 
twenty-eight days of January 1301 as the standard division 
or first term in a series of four-weeks divisions. This particular 
set of days is chosen because it begins a century, it starts from 
a Sunday, it is not far from the starting-point of parliamentary 
elections, and it is well within the time when the holding of 
county courts had become a settled practice. All dates from 
1301 onwards can be denoted, according to their positions in 
their respective divisions, by one or other of the first twenty- 
eight numerals. Each ordinary year will consist of thirteen 
divisions and one extra day, each leap year of thirteen divisions 
and two extra days. It is obvious that in 112 Julian or old-style 
years the extra days will amount to five four-weeks divisions, 
and so the year 1413 and the year 1525 will be starting-points 
for new cycles of 1,461 divisions each. The days in February 1411, 
1433, 1456 (omitting the last), or 1478, can also wa used as 
standards for these computations. 

As an example of this proposed reduction of dates to four- 
weeks numbers we take the first election date given in the 
official return, that of 16 October 1318 for London. 15 October 
1318 differs from 1 January 1301 by an exact multiple (232) of 
twenty-eight days, and therefore begins a division. Hence the 
four-weeks number for this election is 2. But we are not con- 


sidering London or the other towns in our argument, and our 
remaining examples shall be taken from county elections. 

Only eleven of these earlier than 1407 are dated, and they 
refer to five counties. The four-weeks numbers have been 
calculated and can easily be verified. 


County. Date. Four-weeks Number. 
Rutland . ‘ . 8 April 1322 12. Thursday. 
Rutland . : . 21 October 1322 12. Thursday. 
Wiltshire 2 . 2 November 1322 24. Tuesday. 
Rutland . ‘ . 22 February 1330 5. Thursday. 
Rutland . ‘ . 23 March 1340 19. Thursday. 
Lancashire. . 9 September 1346 28. Saturday. 
Gloucestershire . $3 January 1351 . Monday. 
Gloucestershire . 21 April 1354 . Monday. 
Gloucestershire . 30 April 1369 . Monday. 
Northamptonshire . 12 October 1391 . Thursday. 
Gloucestershire . 5 January 1395 10. Tuesday. 


Wiltshire, Lancashire, and Northamptonshire each yield one 
record only ; Rutland four records, which agree in the week-day 
but differ in the week; Gloucestershire four, of which one is 
one day later than the other three. It will be found that seven 
of the eleven agree with fifteenth-century results; the fourth 
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Gloucestershire record, the third and fourth Rutland records, 
and the Lancashire record serve to illustrate three types of 
discrepancy, the ‘ one-day ’ type, the ‘ one-week’ type, and the 
‘ anomalous ’ type. 

Between 1407 and 1785 there are over three thousand dated 
returns available, and it will not be possible to go minutely into 
the details for any one parliament or any one county. The 
investigation seems to resolve itself into separate studies of 
three fairly well-defined periods : 

I. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as far as 1485. 
With the eleven returns just given, and 1,096 for the fifteenth 
century, we get a total of 1,107. No dated returns have been 
found for the elections between 1480 and 1530, though in two 
instances (1491 and 1529) lists of the members elected have been 
preserved. It is therefore, apart from the dynastic considera- 
tion, convenient to end the period at 1485. 

II. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as far as 1696. 
This period covers the parliaments of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
and the first seven years of William III. There are 1,099 returns 
to consider, including by-elections. An act of parliament 


(7 & 8 William III, c. 25), to which we shall refer later, made 


some alterations in the holding of county elections, and the 
date of its becoming effective, 25 March 1696, is the most suitable 
one on which to terminate this period. 

Ill. The eighteenth century from 1696 to 1785. The 1,076 
returns in this period show an increasing proportion of by- 
elections. We shall have occasion to describe various enactments 
which affected the regularity of the dates. That regularity 
was finally destroyed by an act (25 George III, c. 84) which came 
into force on 1 August 1785. 

Only thirty-seven English counties appear in the returns of 
the first period. Of the remaining three, Monmouth was enfran- 
chized in 1536 and Cheshire in 1543. Durham, though it sent 
representatives to Oliver Cromwell’s parliaments, did not obtain 
permanent representation till 1673. The dated returns found 
within the period comprise complete sets for six parliaments 
(the second of 1414, and those of 1431, 1432, 1435, 1447, and 1478), 
incomplete sets for about thirty others, an isolated example for 
Norfolk in 1445, a by-election for Huntingdon in 1429, and the 
eleven fourteenth-century returns already given. The returns 
are distributed fairly evenly among the thirty-seven counties, 
the largest number of records preserved for one county being 
thirty-four for Derbyshire, and the smallest number, twenty-three 
for Suffolk. When we have reduced each date to its four- 
classes number, we are able to divide the counties into four 
weeks according to the regularity of their four-weeks numbers. 


B2 
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A. Twenty-one counties yield the same four-weeks number 
in nearly all cases. Their names, with the number, are : 


Berkshire, 18. Gloucestershire, 9. Staffordshire, 5. 
Cambridgeshire, 19. Leicestershire, 26. Suffolk, 9. 
Cornwall, 2. Norfolk, 2. Surrey, 11. 
Derbyshire, 5. Nottinghamshire, 2. Sussex, 19. 
Devon, 17. Oxfordshire, 5. Warwickshire, 2. 
Dorset, 16. Shropshire, 26. Wiltshire, 24. 
Essex, 10. Somerset, 9. Worcestershire, 25. 


The least regular of these is Gloucestershire, which shows five 
variations in thirty returns. Cambridgeshire, Dorset, Leicester- 
shire, and Wiltshire, on the other hand, are uniform throughout. 

B. Nine counties show one change of phase each. Up to 
a certain date one four-weeks number is found fairly regularly, 
and after that date another. Hampshire changes in 1422 from 
2 to 23. The others are : 


Four-weeks Number. Dateof Four-weeks Number. 
Before. Change. After. 
Bedfordshire . ‘ 16 c. 1461 2 
Buckinghamshire. 11 25 
Herefordshire : 7 o 21 
Kent. : : 16 2 
Middlesex. . 19 5 
Northamptonshire . 5 - 26 
Hertfordshire ’ 26 . 471 5 
Huntingdonshire. 28 21 


” 


No reason so far has been discovered for the change of phase 
in Hampshire, which occurred just about the time of Henry V’s 
death. The other eight changes coincide with two critical stages 
in the Wars of the Roses, during which actual fighting took place 
in several of the counties involved (e. g. at Northampton, Mor- 
timer’s Cross, and Barnet). Seven of these eight counties are 
close to London, Herefordshire being the exception. 

C. Three counties yield the same four-weeks number in most 
cases, but the proportion of agreements is less than 80 per cent. 
These are Cumberland, 10, and Westmorland, 12, whose irregu- 
larities may have been due partly to their distance from the seat 
of government and partly to Border raids; and Rutland, 12, 
which, being a very small county, probably conducted its affairs 
with less formality than most others. 

D. Four counties oscillate between two four-weeks numbers 
differing in each case by fourteen. A detailed examination of the 
intervals between successive elections shows that all four are 
regulated by a six-weeks rule. Starting as before from the 
beginning of 1301, and taking six-weeks divisions, we find a 
curious correspondence with the three classes already described. 
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(a) Yorkshire yields the same six-weeks number, 16, in nearly 
every instance. In 1426 the election was held twenty-eight days 
earlier than the regular day, and in 1429 fourteen days earlier. 
In both cases the variations were necessary to enable the election 
to be held in time for the opening of parliament. These variations 
were only temporary, and did not lead to changes of phase. In 
its regular adhesion to the same number Yorkshire resembles the 
counties of Class A. 

(b) Lincolnshire changes from 30 to 16 in 1422; the alteration 
was due, like those in Yorkshire, to the shortness of the interval 
available for holding the election, but, unlike those in Yorkshire, 
it led to a permanent change of phase. Lincolnshire, both in its 
change of phase and in its regularity before and after the change, 
resembles Hampshire and the other counties of Class B. 

(c) Lancashire, 23, and Northumberland, 12, both show a sub- 
stantial proportion of irregularities, especially in the parliaments 
before 1429. In this they resemble Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and probably their irregularities are due to the same reasons. 

The six-weeks rule in connexion with Yorkshire is mentioned 
by Stubbs.’ He cites a portion of the indenture for 1411, in which 
the words ‘de sex septimanis ad sex septimanas’ occur. But 
the fact that the same rule applied to Lancashire, Lincolnshire, 
and Northumberland seems hitherto to have escaped notice. 

We can now venture upon an analysis of the whole of the 
results for this period. Besides the changes of phase, which were 
permanent variations generally due to events of importance in 
the local affairs of the county, there were other temporary 
variations which might be regarded as consisting of three types, 
those of one or two days, those of seven days or multiples of 
seven, and others which appear to follow no rule. We can 
regard each four-weeks number of the counties in Class B as 
regular for the duration of its phase. 


Variations. 
One, Two, 
One or or Three 

Agreements. Two Days. Weeks. Anomalous. Total. 
Class A 599 638 
Class B 245 262 
Class C 62 , ‘ 92 
Class D (a) 27 : 30 
Class D (b) 27 29 
Class D (c) 37 56 


997 : 1,107 
The first thing that we observe about the variations is that 


1 Const. Hist. iii. 411. 
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all the changes of phase in the fifteenth century, and 57 out of the 
110 temporary changes, while changing the week, preserve the 
week-day. Apparently each county had its favourite week-day. 
Monday was the day for fourteen counties, those with the four- 
weeks numbers 2, 9, 16, and 23, also those with the six-weeks 
numbers 16, 23, and 30. Thursday was the day for thirteen 
others, those with the four-weeks numbers 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
also for Northumberland, which had the six-weeks number 12. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were each preferred by four counties, 
and Saturday was chosen by two. Friday, like Sunday, was 
inconvenient for ecclesiastical reasons, and was apparently not 
chosen in the first instance by any county as its day. This 
exclusion, however, did not apply to annual church festivals, 
when any of these coincided with the end of a regular four-weeks 
interval. Thus in 1431 the elections for Bedford, Dorset, Kent, 
Lincoln, and Yorkshire were all held on Christmas Day ; and in 
1467 the elections for Hertfordshire and Leicestershire were held 
on Ascension Day. 

The temporary variations of one week or two weeks were 
probably due, as in the Yorkshire cases already cited, to special 
circumstances which made it necessary to hasten or postpone 
the election. Some local calamity, such as a fire, a storm, a riot, 
or araid, might bring about the postponement ; or the summoning 
of a parliament on short notice might compel haste, especially 
in counties several days’ journey from London. 

But there is another explanation for some of the variations, 
and especially for those of one or two days. The sheriff did not 
always date his return correctly ; a person in our own time who 
observes a wrong date on a letter will realize how common such 
a mistake must have been before the days of almanacs and 
newspapers. Several instances of wrong dating are mentioned 
in the foot-notes to the Parliamentary Paper 69. Then the 
transcriber did not always decipher accurately a blurred or partly 
illegible return. One instance may be mentioned which illus- 
trates both these points. The Devon election of 1436 was dated 
‘Tuesday, 28 December’. Now 28 December in that year was 
a Friday, and we know that a person will make a mistake in the 
month-day far more often than he will in the week-day. The 
correct Devon day in that month was Tuesday, 18 December. 
The writer of the record made one mark too many (xxviii for 
xviii) and the transcriber failed to notice it. Days which work 
out as Fridays or Sundays are particularly suspicious. Thus in 
the 1447 return we find, on reduction to four-weeks numbers, 
8 for Somerset and 6 for Staffordshire. Clearly these are one-day 
errors. Probably most of the one-day and two-day variations, 
and a few of the anomalous type, are due to errors of record or 
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transcription, and the proportion of agreements is consequently 
higher than appears from the statistics already given. 

We infer then that during the fifteenth century (i) the dates 
of elections in thirty-three counties were governed by a four- 
weeks rule ; (ii) in the other four counties, all in the north, they 
were governed by a six-weeks rule ; (iii) changes of phase, when 
they took place, involved no alteration in the week-day ; (iv) tem- 
porary variations, in a majority of cases, also preserved the 
week-day ; (v) the most consistent results are to be found in 
the southern, eastern, and midland counties, the least consistent 
in the north and in Rutland ; and (vi) elections held during a time 
of commotion and strife, or when the notice was short, show the 
largest proportion of variations. We have also seen (vii) that the 
eleven dated records preserved from the fourteenth century are 
consistent with what we have learnt about the fifteenth. 

These statistics and inferences have a bearing on the meetings 
of the medieval county courts. In Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History’ there are references to the method of holding county 
elections, and particularly to the statute (7 Henry IV, c. 15) 
passed in 1406, the year from which we find regular dated returns. 
* The great charter had prescribed for the holding of the commune 
consilium a summons, to be issued at least forty days before the 
day of the meeting.’? Most of the medieval parliaments had 
longer notice than this, some of them very much longer, and 
a few had shorter ; the average was about fifty-five days. ‘The 
writ was returnable, as we have seen, in about forty days, and the 
election was to be made in the county court ; and this is nearly 
all that can be affirmed certainly of the early elections.’* The 
act of 1406 ‘orders that proceedings shall begin in the first 
county court holden after the receipt of the writ, and that the 
election shall be made in full county court by the persons present, 
specifying further the form of the return’.* Stubbs goes on to 
say: ‘ As the proceedings are to begin in the first county court 
held within the forty days that elapse before the return of the 
writ, it is obvious that the court in question must be the court 
held every month or every three weeks by the sheriff, and not 
the sheriff's tourn which was held twice a year.’ 

That the county courts were held once a month is true only 
if we define a month as meaning twenty-eight days, so that there 
were at least thirteen courts in each year. An ordinance of 
Edward the Elder, proclaimed at the Witan held in Exeter 
about 924, decreed that each reeve should hold a gemot always 
once in four weeks (‘a ymbe feower wucan’), and Edgar’s 
Ordinance of the Hundred decreed that it should meet always 

* iii, 403-15. * p. 381. 
* p. 403. * p. 404. 
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within four weeks. Thus the four-weeks division was customary 
in West Saxon law, but in the pre-Conquest days seems to have 
applied to the lesser local courts. In the 1217 edition of the 
Great Charter, the forty-second article orders the county court 
to be held monthly, except that where the customary interval is 
longer it is to be preserved. It is obvious that the legislators 
on this occasion had in their minds the twenty-eight days term, 
and not the calendar month of thirty or thirty-one days, according 
to which the statutory meetings of local bodies are regulated in 
modern times. Here we have possibly a reference to the four 
northern counties which held courts at intervals of six weeks. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, as some writers appear to 
have done, that only forty days or about forty days were allowed 
for the journey of the messenger conveying the writ to the sheriff, 
the holding of the election by the latter, and the journey of the 
chosen members to the place of meeting. As some of the northern 
counties were at least eight days’ journey from London, and as 
the receipt of the writ by the sheriff just after the rising of a court 
involved a wait of twenty-eight days, it is obvious that an interval 
of forty-four days might be needed to ensure the holding of an 
election on the usual day in some of the four-weeks counties, 
and that a still greater interval might be necessary in any of the 
six-weeks counties. As a matter of fact the majority of the 
intervals in the medieval period exceeded fifty days. 

The application of the four-weeks rule to county courts of 
the fourteenth century has received confirmation for three 
counties, Berkshire, Cornwall, and Oxfordshire, by the discovery 
in the Public Record Office of three Plea Rolls, one belonging 
to each of those counties. An account of these is given by 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson.1 The Cornwall roll (Court Rolls 161/74) 
contains entries of proceedings at various county and hundred 
courts between July and September 1333, the dates of the county 
courts being 5 July, 2 August, 30 August, and 27 September. 
All these have the four-weeks number 2. The Berkshire roll 
(Court Rolls 135/62) reports eleven county courts, beginning 
with 11 November 1377, and proceeding by regular intervals of 
four weeks to 18 August 1378, the four-weeks number being 18. 
The Oxfordshire roll (Chancery Misc. 37/19) is a fragment in 
which only two dates of courts, 21 January and 13 May 1378, 
have been preserved, and the four-weeks number for both is 5. 
In all the seventeen instances the four-weeks number is the same 
as that calculated from fifteenth-century election returns. 

Ten pairs of counties had the same sheriff in medieval times. 
Seven of these pairs, Berkshire and Oxfordshire, Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, Dorset and Somerset, Leicestershire and 

1 Camb. Hist. Journal, i. 103-7. 
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Warwickshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
and Surrey and Sussex, appear in Class A. Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire are together in Class B, and the remaining 
pairs, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire and Essex and 
Hertfordshire, are in different classes. As might be expected, 
the four-weeks number is never the same for each of a pair, the 
difference of dates averaging about seven days. 

A brief account of the elections between 1485 and 1785 is 
necessary to supplement what has been said about medieval 
election dates. Monmouth, Cheshire, and Durham are now 
included in the returns, and all three seem to be governed by 
a four-weeks rule ; the less frequent occurrence of general elections 
is to some extent compensated for by intervening by-elections, 
whose dates show a high proportion of conformity with the 
numerical rules. 

We get no information for our purpose from the reign of 
Henry VII, and very little from the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. Only 104 dated returns of these reigns have been 
preserved, and over 600 are wanting. Many changes of phase 
appear to have occurred during the missing years. Two of these 
call for notice, as they involve changes of week-day: Berkshire 
from Wednesday, 18, to Monday, 23, and Oxfordshire from 
Thursday, 5, to Tuesday, 24. In 1603 Oxfordshire changed again 
to Wednesday, 25, and Gloucestershire changed from Monday, 23, 
to Wednesday, 25. At later dates in the seventeenth century 
Lancashire and Nottinghamshire altered from Monday to 
Tuesday, and Herefordshire from Saturday to Thursday. The 
four last-named alterations were probably due to sabbatarian 
influence. The four counties in the north which were regulated 
in the fifteenth century by a six-weeks rule seem to have adopted 
the four-weeks rule not later than 1553; there is some reason 
to believe that up to that date the six-weeks rule was in force, 
but the evidence for this statement is quite insufficient, as 
only eleven returns are available and none of those are for 
Northumberland. 

The dates down to 1649 are not less regular than those of the 
fifteenth century. There were Christmas Day elections for 
Cornwall, Lancashire, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire in 1620. 
The variations show very much the same peculiarities, but there 
are more permanent changes of phase, and fewer temporary 
changes of week-days. Among the one-day and two-day varia- 
tions there are apparently several errors of record, as five Sundays 
occur ; but after the Reformation no inference can be drawn from 
the occurrence of Fridays, of which there are six. There are 
probably a few errors of transcription, many of the returns being 
in a bad state of preservation and very difficult to decipher. 
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A contested by-election for Staffordshire took place on 13 
and 14 August 1646.1 The poll was declared on 15 August, 
but 13 August, the actual county court day, is given in the return. 
In connexion with polls for Middlesex on 4 and 5 September 
1679, and for Bedfordshire on 9 and 10 March 1685, both dates are 
given; the former was the usual court day in each case. In 
later contests it is not always possible to say whether the date 
on the return referred to the opening or the closing of the poll. 

We omit from our reckoning the Little or ‘ Barebone’s’ 
Parliament, whose members were nominated by a council of 
officers ; and the two parliaments of Oliver Cromwell, which 
were elected under the Instrument of Government, in a different 
manner from all previous parliaments. We also omit the con- 
vention of 1689, which was summoned by printed writs from 
the prince of Orange, addressed for each county to the coroners, 
or failing them to the clerk of the peace ; presumably because the 
sheriffs were partisans of King James. This assembly was hastily 
elected, only five days’ notice being given to the counties, and 
three days to the other constituencies.2 We include, however, 
the 1689 by-elections, which may have been held in the usual 
manner. . 

The returns between 1659 and 1696 display an increasing 
irregularity of dates, particularly from 1679 onwards, and these 
irregularities appear to synchronize with the growth of party 
strife. They were very marked in the elections of 1690 and 1695, 
and suggest that some of those elections were ‘ managed ’ by the 
sheriffs. After the latter election various measures were proposed 
to ensure more orderly and becoming methods. One which passed 
into law, 7 & 8 William III, c. 25, contains three clauses of 
importance to our investigation. Section ii ordered that there 
should be forty days between the teste and the return of the writ ; 
this was a re-enactment of an earlier law which had not always 
been observed. Section iii ordered that the election should 
be held at the next county court after the receipt of the writ, 
unless the same happened to be held within seven days ; in the 
latter case the court might be adjourned to a convenient day, 
of which ten days’ notice was to be given. The second part of the 
clause was new, and practically meant that only writs received 
from seven to twenty-seven days before an ordinary court could 
be dealt with there ; the others usualiy involved the summoning 
of a special court ; hence on the average one-fourth of the election 
dates from that time were likely to vary from the four-weeks rule. 
Section ix recited that the county court of Yorkshire was by 
custom held upon Mondays, which had ‘long been complained 


1 Wedgwood, Parl. Hist. of Staffordshire, ii. 67-8. 
? Parry, Parl., p. 601. 
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of to be a very inconvenient day to all the suitors thereunto ’, 
who at elections and other times were ‘forced to travel upon 
Sundays to their attendance there, to their very great dissatis- 
faction and grievance’. It was therefore enacted that after 
25 March 1696 all county courts heretofore held upon a Monday 
should be held upon a Wednesday and not otherwise. This 
order affected fourteen counties; of the fourteen original Monday 
counties Gloucestershire, Lancashire, and Nottinghamshire had 
already made changes, and three other counties, Berkshire, 
Cheshire, and Durham, had joined the Monday list. The most 
significant thing in the clause is the statement in the recital 
showing that each county had a customary week-day, and that 
in most cases hitherto this custom had overruled the objection 
to Sunday travelling. With the abolition of Monday courts 
and the sanction of special courts to avoid the holding of elections 
without sufficient notice our second period terminates. It 
yields 1,099 dated returns: 969 of them apparently reducible to 
rule, and 130 variations, of which 29 are in the last seven years. 

The eighty-nine years from 1696 to 1785 contain a large 
number of irregular dates. In most of the counties the variations 
are chiefly due to section iii of the 1696 act, but in Cumberland 
and Rutland there is practically no regularity. Two enactments 
affecting these dates were passed to amend the 1696 act. The 
first, in 1733 (6 George II, c. 23), forbade county courts to be held 
on Monday, Friday, or Saturday, with a proviso that day-to-day 
adjournments for the purpose of a poll to any of these week-days 
should be allowed. This was intended to compel the holding 
on a convenient day of the adjourned meeting under section iii 
of the 1696 act. A second act in 1745 (18 George II, c. 18) 
prohibited a sheriff from adjourning a court for longer than 
sixteen days, and removed the prohibition of Monday, Friday, 
and Saturday courts. This last act increased the proportion of 
irregular dates, because under previous conditions it was some- 
times possible for a sheriff to order a four-weeks adjournment. 
Forty years later came the end of elections at county courts. 
By the act which came into force on 1 August 1785 it was ordered 
that within two days of the receipt of the writ, proclamation 
should be made, and the election should begin between the tenth 
and sixteenth day of the proclamation. A special county court 
was to be held for the purpose of such election only, on any day 
except Sunday. The usual county court for all other purposes 
was to be held under the same conditions as if no writ had been 
received. From that time onwards the dates of returns are those 
of the special courts, which bear no particular relation to the 
ordinary county days. , 

The number of dates (almost a complete record) comprised 
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within the third period is 1,076, of which about 315 are variations, 
Our total for the five centuries is 3,282, of which 2,727 may be 
described as agreements, and 555 as variations. Of course in these 
reckonings changes of phase are counted as regular, when each 
phase persisted for a substantial number of years. Thus Leicester- 
shire has the four-weeks number 26 from 1407 to 1705 and 5 from 
1705 to 1784; Cornwall has 2 from 1411 to 1696 and 4 from 
1696 to 1784; Essex has 10 from 1407 to 1485, 24 from 1545 to 
1747, and 17 from 1747 to 1784. One county, Devon, has the 
same number, 17, from 1410 to 1784, and it occurs in seventy- 
five returns out of eighty-five, six of the ten variations taking 
place after 1696. 

Much more research is possible ; we have still the boroughs 
and the Welsh constituencies. Also an investigation of the circum- 
stances which caused changes of phase and temporary variations 
in any particular county might bring to light interesting facts in 
connexion with its local history. The drudgery of reducing to 
tabular numbers more than 3,300 dates seems to have established 
beyond reasonable doubt the regularity of county court and 
county election dates over nearly the whole of England during at 
least four, and possibly five, centuries of parliamentary history. 

J. J. ALEXANDER. 





Thwert-ut-nay and the Custom of 
‘Thwertnic’ in Cheshire 


EADERS of the chapter on pleading and proof in The History 
of English Law before the Time of Edward I are given a 

sketch of the curious defence by thwert-ut-nay. We are there 
told! that ‘in the past’ a defendant who wished to deny the 
plaintiff's allegations was bound to ‘defend’ the charge word 
by word with painful accuracy, but later, by the end of the 
thirteenth century, he was allowed to adopt a more general, 
but still formal, lengthy and technical form of defence, preceded 
(as we understand the writers) by a flat negation. In support of 
this we are given an extract from the records of the borough 
of Leicester? to show that in 1277 a defendant was treated 
as undefended unless, before he said anything in reply to the 
charge, he uttered the word thwert-wi-nay, equivalent to a 
downright No, as the indispensable preliminary to any further 
answer which he wished to make. The writers come to the 
conclusion * that in Bracton’s day the background of the law of 
pleading was still that a defendant must take his stand upon 
a downright No; and that when the eaceptio as a plea in bar 
was developed, it was always, or almost always, preceded by 
a thwert-ut-nay.4 We do not seek to dispute the view taken of 
the historical development of pleading, but the evidence quoted 
by the writers for this general use of the word thwert-ut-nay is 
not very convincing. Besides (1) the Leicester case, their only 
other references to records are (2) that the Scots Leges Quatuor 
Burgorum state that in defending ‘ wrong and unlaw ’, a twertnay 
is used, and (3) that the earl of Chester had by charter conceded 
to his tenants that if any of them were impleaded by the earl’s 
officers, without a suit, ‘per twertnic se defendere poterit ’. 
We think we can show that not one of the three instances is in 
itself an authority for a general practice of preceding the defence 
by a thwert-ut-nay ; and we shall endeavour also to illustrate 
the practical operation of this defence in a different light, mainly 

2nd ed. (1911), pp. 607-15. 

2 Bateson, Records of the Borough of Leicester, i. 156, 158. 

2 Op. cit., p. 611. * Ibid., p. 615. 
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from the thirteenth-century records of the county palatine of 
Chester, and to show that, there at any rate, and probably 
elsewhere, far from being an indispensable preliminary to a more 
detailed defence, a denial by thwertnic was not available as a 
matter of course but only as a privilege and only under certain 
circumstances. 

The Oxford English Dictionary explains thwert-nay and thwert- 
nik as a traversing or directly contradicting ‘nay’ or ‘ nik’, 
and also as the right or liberty to give such a direct denial. We 
are told that under the influence of the adverb thwert-ut (meaning 
thoroughly, completely’) the form thwert-ut-nay is supposed 
to have arisen, also that the verb nick means ‘ to deny’ or ‘ to 
answer with a “nay ”’’, and several examples are given of the 
expression ‘to nick one with a nay’. 

The Magna Carta of Cheshire, c. 1215-16, though printed by 
both Leycester and Ormerod, has attracted little notice. A more 
satisfactory text had recently appeared.” This important.charter 
of liberties, given to his ‘ barons’ by Randle III earl of Chester, 

‘besides (with many other privileges) granting them their courts 
save for pleas of the earl’s sword and the right to defend their 
manors in the county and hundred courts by a steward, contained 
the following clause: ‘Si vicecomes meus aut aliquis serviens in 
curia mea aliquem hominem suorum inculpaverit, per thwertnic * 
se defendere poterit, propter sirevstuth quod reddunt, nisi secta 
eum sequatur.’ From this it appears that when any of the 
‘barons’’ men was impleaded by the sheriff or his officers in 
the earl’s court, he was to be allowed the privilege of defending 
himself by a thwertnic, unless a ‘suit’ of witnesses prosecuted 
him. This privilege of thwertnic was apparently granted to 
the ‘barons’ in return for a payment of ‘stuth’ to the 
sheriff. As regards this, we may note that in 1349-50 and 
1350-1, the sheriff of Cheshire accounts at the exchequer 
there for £5 0s. 44d. in respect of a customary rent payable by 
five of the hundreds and called ‘shirrevesteth’.4 A few 
years before these dates the custom of thwertnic had been 
abolished, as we shall see. But there were varieties of ‘ stuth ’ 
and more than one item may well have been included in the 
original payment, and that part of the sheriff’s ‘ stuth’ which 
represented the money paid for the thwertnic privilege may have 
been dropped as the sum payable in 1349-50, &c., seems small, 

1 The ancient oath used in the marches by the accused for denying a charge of 
theft was that he was ‘thwart-out sackless’, absolutely innocent (Hutchinson, 
Cumberland, i. 24). Miss Bateson noted this, Borough Customs (Selden Soc.), i. 163. 

* Tait, Chartulary of Chester Abbey (Chetham Soc.), p. 103. 

’ Maitland (op. cit.), p. 609 n., thought the last letter should rightly be an ‘e’, 


but in the Cheshire documents the word always ends in ‘c’ or ‘k’. 
“ Chamberlains’ Accounts, Rec. Soc. Lanes. and Ches. lix, pp. 133, 171. 
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or the payment may have gone on in ignorance of its origin and 
object. Similar ignorance probably accounted for a statement, 
treated by Maitland * and others * as a fable so far as it purports 
to give the origin of ‘ cornage ’, made by jurors in a Northumber- 
land case of 1278. They said that £50, part of certain annual 
payments made to the king by the suitors of (apparently) the 
county or the hundred for the remission of some royal rights, 
was paid for acquittance of the following custom, namely that if 
a man was impleaded and did not ‘ defend’ the plaint word for 
word he was at once to be convicted. Even if our authorities are 
right in pillorying these jurors for not distinguishing this payment 
to the king from the (still obscure) render of ‘ cornage’, there 
seems no cause to go further and charge them with inventing 
the reason why the £50 or some of it was paid. We think the 
suitors of Northumberland and the ‘ barons’ of Cheshire were 
paying money for the same privilege, that of defending themselves 
by thwertnic, instead of by a word for word denial. 

Turning now to the general effect of the Cheshire clause, the 
natural conclusion to be drawn from its insertion in the charter 
of liberties is that a ‘ baron’s’ man charged in the earl’s court 
had not previously to 1215-16 been able to make use of this 
simple and natural form of denial, but had to embark upon a 
detailed and verbally accurate traverse of the charge against 
him even when he wished to claim his ‘ baron’s’ court. The 
difficulty of doing this correctly and in a technical manner must 
often have proved too heavy a task, with the result that the person 
charged made a slip whereby he was treated as undefended and 
dealt with in the earl’s court accordingly. Not only would this 
follow, but the baronial tenant would lose the benefit of being 
claimed for his lord’s court, and lastly, and more important than 
all, the lord would lose his profits of jurisdiction to the earl. 
That this was probably the ‘ mischief’ which the ‘ barons’ 
wished to remedy is strongly supported by a statement which 
comes from a Scottish source, but which probably represents 
a general rule of pleading in England of an early date adapted 
to later Scottish conditions. We are told that a man who was 
charged before the king’s justiciar or other officer could claim 
remission to his lord’s court if the lord or his bailiff supported 
the claim in due time, but that if the man charged inadvertently 
gave utterance to a thwertnay of the whole charge, he was treated 
as having made a full defence to the royal court, and so the 
right of remission to the court of the lord was lost. If the charge 
was remitted to the lord’s court, his bailiff had to give security 
by sureties, that the accuser would obtain full justice there if 


1 Northumbrian Tenures, in Collected Papers, ii. 106, and ante, v. 631. 
? e. g. Miss Reid, ‘ Barony and Thanage’, ante, xxxv. 184, n. 6. 
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he wished to carry the matter through in the lord’s court against 
the accused. In the ‘Quoniam Attachiamenta aliter Leges 
Baronum ’,? probably of late thirteenth-century date, we find 
it stated that if a defendant who wishes to claim his lord’s court 
‘dederit plenum responsum parti conquerenti negando precise 
totum clameum suum, tunc stabit ibidem usque ad finem placiti’. 
A full answer denying the charge precisely (i. e. with a thwertnay) 
prevents remission to the lord’s court. In a Scottish treatise 
on barons’ courts the passage above is translated ‘ gif the defender 
denyes the action utterly to the partie challengand him, he sall 
abide there . . . until the mute be ended’. Skene’s side-note is 
‘Denyall of the clame or litiscontestation stops replegiation °.* 
Again, the Leges Quatuor Burgorum tell us that if a burgess cited 
in the king’s court comes and gives a full answer without mention- 
ing his liberty or his lord’s fee, he must remain and do right in 
that court. It is evident that in Cheshire before 1215-16 there 
had been some complaints on the necessity for the aecused 
denying a charge word for word, and objection had been raised 
by the ‘ barons’ to losing their jurisdiction through a verbal slip 
being fatal. It was therefore a considerable advantage to all 
parties to obtain the right for a baronial tenant to go free in the 
earl’s court by uttering a simple and compendious traverse of 
the whole charge by a thwertnic and no more, coupled with 
a supported claim for remission to the ‘ baron’s liberty ’. 

We have not so far referred to the final words of the Cheshire 
clause, nisi secta eum sequatur. It might be thought that these 
meant that the thwertnic defence was not available if the sheriff 
or prosecution had his ‘ suit’ of witnesses ready in the earl’s 
court to prove the charge by whatever oath the court required. 
The necessity for the production at a trial of ‘ suit’ as opposed 
to the nude parole of the prosecutor need not detain us except 
to point to clause 38 of Magna Carta, which, shortly before 
this Cheshire charter, had laid down that officials must not upon 
their own unsupported complaint put any one to his ‘law’ 
without the production of credible witnesses. But we do not 
think the words nisi secta eum sequatur refer to the production 
of ‘ suit’ in the earl’s court. If a man could not be claimed 

1 Collecta, in app. v, Acts of Parl. of Scotland (1844), i. 371: ‘Si quis fuerit placi- 
tatus coram iusticiario domini regis vel alio balliuo, si dominus eius vel eius balliuus 
venerit et allegauerit in debita hora, potest recuperare curiam domini sui, sed si per 
negligenciam suam responderit et dixerit thwertnay de omnibus sibi oppositis, plene 
respondit et sic amittet curiam domini sui. Et si curiam domini sui recuperet balliuus 
domini sui in illa curia intrabit culrehath (—culrach) quod aduersarius suus habebit 
plenum ius et plenam legem ab eo in curia domini sui si eum prosequi voluerit.’ For 
culrach see Oxford Eng. Dict. 

? Acts of Parl. of Scotland, vol. i, app. ii, p. 284, no. 4. 


* Skene, Regiam Majestatem, &c., 2nd ed., 1744, p. 202; see also p. 146. 
* Acts of Parl. of Scotland, i. 31, no. 56. 
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for his lord’s jurisdiction whenever the secta was ready*in the 
superior court, the baronial jurisdiction would be reduced to 
a negligible quantity. We do not think there would be any 
trial at all in the earl’s court if a thwertnic were properly pleaded, 
and we think that the meaning of the clause is that the ‘ baron’s ’ 
man on saying thwertnic was remitted to his lord’s jurisdiction 
and would be quit of the charge unless a ‘ suit’ of witnesses 
prosecuted him in the baronial court. The Scottish statement * 
that when a man was remitted to his lord’s court security had to 
be given that justice would be done to the adversary there ‘ si 
eum prosequi voluerit ’ seems to support this view. 

We think we have now shown that under ordinary thirteenth- 
century rules of pleading the use of a thwert-ut-nay by way of 
defence prevented a man being remitted to his lord’s court ; that 
this rule prevailed in Cheshire until 1215-16, when the ‘ barons ’ 
paid for its relaxation ; and that a similar payment for the same 
thing was probably being made in Northumberland in 1278. 
We shall also find that in Cheshire the plea by thwerinic was not 
available for non-baronial men without payment. The view 
that a thwert-ut-nay was an indispensable preliminary to a 
pleading seems somewhat shaken, but we have yet to consider 
the Leicester case which appears to be Maitland’s main authority 
and might be thought to support his view. We do not think so. 
A charter to the borough of Leicester, dated 1277, recites that 
it had been customary theretofore that when the parties ought 
to plead and the plaintiff had done so, if the defendant, before 
he said anything in reply to the charge, did not say thwert-ut-nay, 
he was held to be undefended, that is, ‘ swarless ’,? and he was 
not allowed to plead, or to take advice, or to have some one who 
knew the usage to speak for him. The charter also recites that 
formerly the defendant could only make one of two answers, 
namely an admission of the whole charge, or a thwert-ut-nay, 
and when he had said the ‘nay’, he was put to his ‘law’. 
The result was, the charter says, that many from not knowing 
the usages lost their suits. The remedy provided was to give the 
defendant time to answer and liberty to consult others before 
doing so.’ 

Now our reason for thinking this case is no authority for the 
general indispensability of a thwert-ut-nay is that it was a borough 
court case, and that it appears that the custom of boroughs as 
regards this particular matter was entirely different from that 
of the royal courts. Maitland supports his view by quoting 
the statement in the Leges Quatuor Burgorum that in defending 

* Ante, p. 16, n. 1. 


* i.e. answerless, non defensus; see Bateson, Borough Customs {Selden Soc.), 
ii. 5 and cli. * Records of Borough of Leicester, i. 156, 158. 
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‘wrong and unlaw’ a twertnay is used, but he does not tell us 
that this is there stated to be the custom in borough pleas.’ This 
distinction in practice between a borough court and elsewhere is 
recognized in a Scottish Acta Parliamentorum of Robert I in 
1318,” which provided for a modification of the strict method of 
pleading, both in general and also where a man was claiming his 
lord’s court, a breach of which made a man ‘ indefensus ° and lost 
him his court, as already mentioned earlier. The act contains 
a saving clause for the law and custom of boroughs, ‘ Salva lege 
et consuetudine burgorum que est in certo defendendo torte et 
noun raysoun scilicet wrang et unlawe sine plus demandando 
curiam suam’. It seems impossible from these references to 
treat the Leicester case as an illustration of general application. 

The earliest extart plea roll of the Cheshire county court, 
that for the years 1259-60,’ and the roll of a Macclesfield ‘ eyre ’ 
of 1286, supply a number of illustrations of the custom of 
thwertnic. The earliest is in 1259 when the authority of Thomas 
de Orreby, the earl’s newly appointed custos of the forests and 
escheats, was impugned by the assembled county, and he 
endeavoured to attach one William de Bostock (apparently one 
of the county representatives and a tenant of the ‘ baron’ of 
Shipbrook) then and there. ‘Idem Willelmus secundum legem 
Cestresire per thertnig de supradicto foro transivit et de parte 
posuit se super patriam.’ Numbers of cases occur on the rolls 
where men belonging to the ‘ liberty’ (i. e. within the baronial 
jurisdiction) of the steward or of the constable of Chester (both 
of course ‘ barons ’ of the earl) answered complaints by thwertnic 
ad libertatem of their lord. This was done successfully in charges 
of theft, robbery, assault, receiving poachers, forest trespass with 
dogs, &c. But in a case where a man and his wife, accused of 
murder, appeared and answered ‘ per twertnik ut homines 
senescalli et in libertate sua ’, to the wife’s plea the justiciar said 
‘quod illa responsio non sufficit’. Her reply was ‘ quod vir 
suus homo est senescalli et ipsa eadem libertate gaudere debit 
qua vir suus’. But this did not avail. Ad iudiciwm, and the pair 
seem to have paid a fine to have the inquisition omitted. Again. 
when men of the steward, accused of murder and arson, answered 
per twertnik, the justiciar said ‘ quod talis responsio non adiacet 
in talicasu. Item ballivus senescalli exigit predictos ad pleuinam, 
ad quos iusticiarius quod pleuina non adiacet. Ad iudicium. 
Tandem concesserunt ponere se in inquisitione que dicit quod 
quieti sunt ex omni forisfacto sibi imposito.’ The reason for 


Acts of Parl. of Scotland, i. 26, no. 31. 2 Ibid. i. 111. 

% Chester Plea Roll, no. 1. 

‘ Chester Eyre Roll, no. 12. For the nature of this so-called ‘eyre’ see ante, 
xxxix, 83 ff, 
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excluding the thwertnic defence in these cases is not made clear, 
but murder was a plea of the Crown which the ‘ barons’ of 
Cheshire could not entertain in their own courts. Where two 
men were charged with having chattels of a dead robber, one 
defends by twertnic ad libertatem of the constable, the other is 
acquitted by the inquest. Apparently those not in a baronial 
‘liberty ’ could purchase the right. At least this seems to follow 
from the case of William de Chisseworth, taken on suspicion, 
who ‘ denied ’ and gave half a mark to the king for leave to answer 
per negacionem del twertnik according to the custom of the 
country. The cases seem to show that a plea by thwertnic had 
to be repeated at several courts before it was effective. As 
a general thing four courts were required, but a denial at two 
or three seems sometimes to have served.” The record often runs 
‘Let (the bailiff of the ‘ baron’) bring him to four counties, 
and the said A. appeared at four counties and therefore was quit 
ad libertatem, &c.’, or, “ And because the bailiff (of the constable) 
produced him at four counties according to the custom of the 
country it was decided that he might go away freely ad liberta- 
tem, &c.’ The clerk notes in the margin of the roll the defendant’s 
appearances, e. g. Ad. com. 1°, sec.°, 3°, 4°. ad lib. constab., and 
in the Macclesfield ‘ eyre ’ roll the clerk, when entering up present- 
ments of offences, sometimes notes the ‘liberty’ to which the 
offender belongs, no doubt for future reference when the case 
comes before the court for decision. The use of the thwertnic was 
evidently optional, and there are instances where the defence 
was abandoned after being raised the first and second times and 
the defendant submitted to an inquest in the earl’s court. 

From what is said in Maitland and Pollock’s work one would 
gather that they considered the thwert-ut-nay defence was used in 
civil pleas commenced by writ as well as in criminal charges. 
While the defining line between the two was certainly vague at 
the opening of the thirteenth century and trespass might be one 
or the other, the Cheshire evidence of the last half of that century 
shows, as has been mentioned, that the defence of thwertnic was 
there used only for those charges of a criminal nature (excluding 
pleas of the Crown) preferred by the sheriff or his underlings, 
which the ‘ baron’ had power to deal with in his own court. 
Owing to the abbreviated nature of the entries on the Cheshire 
rolls, the exact procedure is rather obscure, and it is not clear 
whether, when the charge against a man had been made, he 
simply rose and actually said the word thwertnic (meaning 


1 Tait, op. cit. 

> Compare the first clause of the Cheshire charter, which provided for production 
of a ‘ baron’s’ man charged in the earl’s court at three county courts without sacraber 
before the lord could take him away. Tait, op. cit., p. 103. 
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‘I deny it all’) and no more. Probably he then had to 
add that he was a man of the steward, constable, or other 
‘baron ’, whereupon the defence was complete if at the necessary 
number .of courts the bailiff of his lord rose and supported 
the statement by claiming him as in his lord’s ‘liberty’. In 
theory it might be supposed that a man charged who was 
‘quit’ at the county court by thwertnic because the bailiff of 
his ‘ baron’ claimed him, was still liable to be dealt with in 
the baron’s own court if the secta appeared there later on. 
Probably this did occur if there was any profit to be made by 
the ‘ baron’ by doing so in the way of amercement, forfeiture of 
chattels, and so on, but the man charged might fairly hope for 
more lenient treatment there than in the earl’s court and even for 
acquittal at the hands of his friends and neighbours. Of course 
even if a thwertnic plea failed for any reason or the case did not 
come within the baronial jurisdiction, the ‘ baron’ could still 
claim the goods and chattels of his man convicted as a felon. 
In 1260 we have the case of a man taken by the bailiffs of the 
‘barons’ of Wich Malbank (Nantwich) in possession of a horse 
alleged to be stolen. He claimed it as his own and, as the court 
of the ‘ barons’ could not take the inquisition, he was brought 
before the bench in the county court at Chester and condemned 
to be hanged. The ‘ barons’ ’ bailiffs claimed the right to execute 
and he was given up for hanging. The record ends with the 
statement that because the day was far spent (and, we may add, 
it was a long way to Nantwich) a gibbet was lent. 

It is not surprising to find that out of this custom of thwertnic 
abuses arose, and after an official recognition of a hundred and 
thirty years the defence was abolished in the county palatine. 
This was effected by a charter of the Black Prince dated 
10 September 1346, which (inter alia) provided as follows : 
Although in past times it was the custom, as the commonalty has it by 
charter, that if any one was charged in the earl’s court, he might defend 
himself by thwertnic, yet because this custom is contrary to the common 
law and is the origin of trouble and destructive to peace, the earl now 
ordains with the consent of the commonalty that this defence shall not 
be allowed in future and the said charter in that point shall be of no effect.! 


It would appear from this charter that the defence of thwertnic 
was treated as open to the whole community of the county, 
though the charter of 1215-16 itself was granted to the ‘ barons’ 
generally and the privilege of thwertnic was given in terms only 
to their men. It is curious therefore to find, in the two rolls 
mentioned, that nearly all the cases in which this defence appears 

1 This is the translation in the Calendar of Charter Rolls, v. 313-14, where a con- 


firming charter of 14 November 1389 is given. Spelman, Glossarium, quotes part of 
the text, hence Du Cange and others. 
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were cases in which the accused is definitely stated to have been 
a man of one of two only of the ‘ barons’, the steward and the 
constable. While we find the plea to quo warranto of Henry 
duke of Lancaster, constable of Cheshire,’ quotes the ‘ barons’ ’ 
charter on this point, the inquisitions post mortem of Roger de 
Montalt, the steward,’ refer to his ‘ liberty of twertnync ’, and the 
plea to quo warranto of the ‘ baron’ of Dunham also mentions 
the privilege as belonging to him,’ no instance has been noticed * 
(unless the case of William Bostock was one *) where the ‘ liberty ’ 
of the ‘ baron’ of Dunham or that of any of the other ‘ barons ’ 
of Cheshire except the two mentioned was put forward in a 
thwertnic case. R. STEwaRT-Brown. 


1 Ormerod, Cheshire (1882), i. 705 n. 

* Cal. Inq., vol. iii, nos. 408, 409 (1296). 

* Ormerod, op. cit., i. 526 n. 

* The later extant plea rolls for 1281-2 (no. 2), 1286-7 (no. 3), 1287-8 (no. 4), 
and 1288-9 (no. 5) have no Crown pleas and no thwertnic cases. 
been examined. 


5 Ante, p. 18. He was a man of the ‘ baron’ of Shipbrook. 


Later rolls have not 
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The Negotiations of Sir Stephen Le Sreur, 
1584-I0I3 


IR STEPHEN LE SIEUR,’ in his unpublished dispatches, 
throws an interesting light on the chaotic state of Germany 
during the decade preceding the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
war. Moreover, though a minor figure in the annals of English 
diplomacy, he furnishes valuable information concerning the 
relations between Germany and his adopted country. 

Born in Geneva, Le Sieur came to England in about the year 
1575," and became the ‘ servant’ of Philip Sidney.* Through his 
patron’s influence he was introduced to court circles, and was 
employed on various diplomatic errands in Germany and in the 
Netherlands. In 1584, while engaged in his first task, the rescue 
of Daniel Rogers, the common friend of Sidney and Hubert 
Languet, from prison at Brevoort,* Le Sieur carried on protracted 
negotiations with the duke of Cleves. He found the duchy in 
a dismal plight. The new archbishop of Cologne, after expelling 
his protestant rival, Truchsess, went on a visit to Cleves, taking 
his troops with him. The elector stayed nine days, while the 
troops, reports Le Sieur, 


were spoiling and burning gentlemen’s houses, cloisters, churches, and 
villages, taking his [i. e. the duke’s] subjects, killing divers and the rest 
ransoming them, using them with such cruelties as I have never heard the 
like. 


The ‘ melancholical or rather mad humour’ of the ruling family 
seemed good evidence that God had sent the soldiers as a just 
plague.® A quarter of a century later, the controversy which 


* The account of Le Sieur in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. is incomplete and at times 
inaccurate. 

* Le Sieur to Sir Robert Cecil, 22 December 1597, Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, pt. vii, p. 521. He was not naturalized until 
1621 (W. A. Shaw, Letters of Denization and Acts of Naturalization, pp. 28, 34). 

* Sir Henry Sidney to Robert Sidney, 28 October 1578; Sir Philip Sidney to 
Robert Sidney, 18 October 1580; Collins, Sydney Papers, i. 271, 285. In the Sidney 
letters Le Sieur is referred to by his Christian name only. 

* He was first employed on this mission from May 1581 to October 1582. For 
Daniel Rogers see the Dict. of Nat. Biog. Numerous letters of Rogers and Le Sieur 
ragarding the imprisonment and release, are to be found in the Cal. of State Papers, 
Foreign, 1581-5. 

5 Le Sieur to Walsingham, 10 May 1584; tbid. xviii. 489. 
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arose over the succession to the mad duke’s possessions furnished 
Le Sieur the occasion of his last and most important mission. 

In 1585, after the release of Rogers, Le Sieur assisted Thomas 
Morgan, colonel of an English regiment in the Dutch service,* 
and represented him in the negotiations for the capitulation of 
Antwerp to the duke of Parma.? On 14 October, while carrying 
dispatches from Gravelines to England, Le Sieur had the misfor- 
tune to be captured, and for twenty-two months he suffered 
imprisonment at Dunkirk on the charge of being ‘an agent of 
matters of state and an especiall instrument in matters of 
Flushing ’.* Sir Philip Sidney was greatly concerned over the 
fate of ‘ poor Steven ’,* and in his will bequeathed to him 
now prisoner in Dunkirk the sum of two hundred pounds, to be paid unto 


him, either there, to redeem him thence, if there be no other mean, or 
after his coming out for his better maintenance.5 


Shortly after regaining his freedom Le Sieur was employed as 
a political agent by Lord Willoughby, commander of the English 
forces in the Netherlands. *® 

Le Sieur received his first important appointment in 1597, 
when Sir Robert Cecil sent him vo Hamburg on behalf of the 
Merchant Adventurers who had been banished from Germany 
by the emperor, in reprisal for the loss of the Hansa’s privileges 


in England.? He was unsuccessful in appeasing the wrath of the 
Hanseatic merchants ; but his efforts apparently gave satisfac- 
tion, for in February 1599 he was dispatched to Germany as agent 
to Queen Elizabeth’s co-religionists, the ‘ corresponding ’ princes.® 
We hear that his ‘service and diligence’ on this mission were 
‘well liked of ’ at court.° The same year (1599),!° and again in 


' Le Sieur to Walsingham, 23 February 1585; Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 
xix. 299. 

* Le Sieur to Walsingham, 3 August 1585; ibid. xix. 649. 

* Thomas Doyley to earl of Leicester, 12 November 1585, in T. Wright, Queen 
Elizabeth and Her Times, ii. 266. See also Doyley to Walsingham, 12 November 1585, 
Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, xx. 162, and Le Sieur’s letters-written to Walsingham 
while in prison, ibid. xx. 179, 206, 232, 361, 478, 651, 710. 

‘ Sidney to Walsingham, 14 December 1585; Complete Works of Sir Philip 
Sidney, ed. A. Feuillerat, iii. 154. 

® Ibid. iii. 373. 

® Instructions, 14/24 March 1588 ; credentials, 16 March ; Le Sieur to Willoughby, 
24 March, 26 March, 28 March; Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on the MSS. of the Earl 
of Ancaster, pp. 98, 100, 104, 107, 109. 

7 R. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der Kénigin Elisabeth, 
p. 197. 

® Le Sieur to ‘ the Admiral of her Majesty’s ships remaining in the Narrow Seas’, 
5 February ; Le Sieur to Sir Robert Cecil, 14 February, 22 July 1599 ; Salisbury MSS., 
pt. ix, pp. 60, 71, 242. 

* Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sydney, 18 August 1599 ; Collins, Sydney Papers, 
ii, 117. 

© Senate of Denmark to parliament of England, 1 November; Elizabeth to 
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April 1602, Le Sieur was sent to Denmark to adjust commercial 
disputes with that country.1_ He was unsuccessful, and from 
October 1602 to April 1603 he assisted the three English com- 
missioners who were dispatched to Bremen for this same purpose. 
Negotiations were also begun with an imperial ambassador to 
arrange a treaty for the settlement of the Hanseatic difficulties.* 
Their labours were interrupted by the death of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and in June 1603 James I appointed Le Sieur as his ambassador 
to the emperor to complete the work. The execution of the 
ban against the merchants had been suspended by the emperor 
in May 1602, but Le Sieur could do no more than obtain a 
ratification of this act (13 October 1603). The ban was not 
revoked until 1607. 

After his return to England, Le Sieur acted as unofficial 
representative of the city of Stade, whither the Merchant Adven- 
turers had transferred their trade, and was well rewarded for his 
pains with presents of excellent Rhine wine and other delicacies.° 
The English government, on the other hand, paid slight attention 
to his needs or deserts. In March 1602 he had received a small 
pension,® and in 1606 he had been employed by the Crown as 
a collector of fines and rents.’ The year 1608 marked a change 
in his fortune : in January he was granted the moiety of £8,000 
worth of old debts to be collected by him ; * and in March he was 
knighted ® and granted a debt of £1,000 due from Sir Thomas 
Gresham to the late queen.” This same year (1608) he was 
sent to Florence to obtain the restitution of an English merchant 


Christian IV, 20 December 1599; 45th Report, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
Appendix II, pp. 55, 33. Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sydney, 4 November 1599 ; 
Collins, Sydney Papers, ii. 140. 

* Elizabeth to Christian IV, 10 April, Christian IV to Elizabeth, 29 May 1602 ; 
45th Report, Deputy Keeper, Appendix 11, p.33. Le Sieur was also instructed to mediate 
between Christian IV and Duke Charles of Sweden (Elizabeth to Le Sieur, 15 May 
1602; Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 440). 

* Le Sieur to Sir Robert Cecil, 2 August 1602 ; Salisbury MSS., pt. xii, p. 278. In- 
structions (undated) ; the commissioners to the lords of the privy council, 1 December ; 
the commissioners to Cecil, 1 December; Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 429, 478, 485. 

* Le Sieur to Sir Robert Cecil, 23 August; 3 September 1602; 4 March 1602/3 
(not 22 February 1601/2, as in Report); Salisbury MSS., pt. xii, pp. 315, 344, 57; 
Freiherr von Minckwitz to council of state, 11 February; the commissioners to Sir 
Robert Cecil, 16 February ; Lord Eure to Sir Robert Cecil, 28 February 1603 ; ibid. 
pt. xii, pp. 639, 644, 657; Ehrenberg. pp. 214-15. 

* Commission to the emperor, 25 June 1603 ; Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 518. Le Sieur’s 
dispatch, 24 September; ratification of the suspension of the ban, 13 October; 
State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), i, fo. 259 ; ii, fo. 27. 

5 Ehrenberg, pp. 219-20. 

* An Index to Bills of Privy Signet, &c., in the Index Library Series, edited by 
W. P. W. Phillimore, p. 50. 

? Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, p. 334. 

® Ibid. p. 400. 

* On 25 March (Metcalfe, 4 Book of Knights, &c.). 

1” Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, p. 417. 
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ship held on the charge of acting improperly as a privateer.’ 
Perhaps Sir Stephen’s new honour went to his head ; for, it is 
reported, the threatening and insulting language which he used 
in addressing the grand duke was the cause of his failure,” and 
for the same reason his reappointment as ambassador to Tuscany 
was cancelled.* 

The Hansa, meantime, regaining its influence, persuaded the 
emperor to order the seizure of English goods. An edict to this 
effect was issued in May 1610, and the following month Le Sieur 
was again on his way to Prague.’ Despite the strong opposition 
of the Hansa’s agent and of the Archduke Leopold, the papal 
nuncio and the Spanish ambassador, Le Sieur procured a further 
extension of the merchants’ trading privileges.®° An incident, 
however, occurred which seriously affected his next appearance 
at the imperial court. ‘ Led thereunto by his study and practice 
in necromancy and by Leopold ’, so Le Sieur explained,*® the old 
emperor Rudolf II conspired with the archduke to overthrow 
the agreement of 1608, which had established the emperor's 
brother Matthias in Hungary, Austria, and Moravia. In February 
(1611) the archduke’s troops appeared before the walls of Prague. 
The Bohemian estates rose in support of Matthias and defended 
the city.’ Unfortunately, Le Sieur chose this moment to leave 
Prague in the company of an imperial councillor and of Tengnagel, 
a privy councillor of Leopold’s. They were captured by a troop 
of Bohemian cavalry and brought back to Prague. The city 
mob, mistaking the English ambassador for Leopold, or perhaps 
for his miJitary commander, called him by ‘ all the most vile names 
they could devise ’, and would have stoned him to death if his 
captors had not protected him. Le Sieur was at once released 
and permitted to continue on his way.’ Rudolf died in January 

* Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xi. 147, 148 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, 3 January 
1609 ; Court and Times of James the First, i. 85. 

* Correr’s dispatch, 23 March/2 April 1609; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xi. 
256. 

* Dispatches of Contarini and Correr, 8/18 February, 15/25 February 1610; «bid. 
pp. 427, 433. 

* Warrant for payment of expenses, 30 June 1610; State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany (Empire), ii, fo. 61. Le Sieur arrived in Prague on 2 August (ibid. fo. 67). 

° The edict obtained by Le Sieur was dated 8/18 November 1610, but owing to 
the opposition it was not signed until 2/12 December (English translation of the 
edict with Le Sieur’s memorandum, ibid. fo. 113, and calendared in the Rep. on the 
USS. of the Duke of Buccleuch at Montagu House, i. 94-5; Le Sieur to Salisbury, 
8/18 December; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), ii, fo. 115. Cf. Ehren- 
berg, pp. 224-6). 

® Le Sieur to Salisbury, 5 January 1611 ; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), 
ii, fo, 128. 

7 M. Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des dreis- 
sigjahrigen Krieges, ii. 349-56. 

* Le Sieur to Salisbury, 1 March 1611 (written from Dresden); State Papers, 
Foreign, Germany (Empire), ii, fo. 175. The capture was made on 2] February/ 
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1612, and Matthias achieved his ambition of succeeding to the 
imperial throne. Le Sieur was soon to find that the new emperor 
and his ministers had long memories. 

After these many years of experience in German affairs 
Le Sieur was added to the list of peacemakers in the interminable 
controversy over the succession to the lands of the duke of 
Cleves, who died without male heirs in March 1609. In the 
unsettled state of the Continent it was of the utmost importance 
whether the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, with their apanages, 
should fall to a friend or foe of the house of Habsburg and the 
catholic faith. By their strategic position they formed links 
between the outlying bishoprics of Miinster, Paderborn, and 
Hildesheim, and the ecclesiastical electorates and the Spanish 
Netherlands. On the other hand they controlled the Rhine 
communications between the protestants of central Germany 
and the Dutch republic. The late duke had been a catholic, 
while the chief claimants to the duchies, the elector of Branden- 
burg, Wolfgang William, count palatine of Neuburg, and the 
elector of Saxony, were protestants, although the last named 
was friendly to the emperor. The Margrave Ernest, brother and 
representative of the elector of Brandenburg, and Wolfgang 
William both entered the duchies, and, in May 1609, reached 
an agreement to govern jointly until a final settlement could be 
made.” The emperor acted at once to prevent either of the 
* possessioners ’, as the two princes were henceforth called, from 
obtaining the succession. When they refused to appear before 
the imperial court he ordered the Archduke Leopold to occupy 
Juliers.* 

Both James and Salisbury * realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The king favoured the claims of Brandenburg because, 
as he rightly believed, it was necessary to build up a powerful 
princely house for the defence of protestantism.° In characteristic 
fashion he offered his services as mediator. But he showed no 
eagerness to assist in the expulsion of the archduke ; for he did 
not wish to be embroiled in the great preparations which Henry IV 
was making for an onslaught on the house of Austria. No sooner 
had the French king been murdered, than James gave his full 


3 March: Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges in den Zeiten 
des vorwaltenden Einflusses der Wittelsbacher, ix. 181, n. 2; Hegenmiiller to arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, 23 February/5 March ; ibid. xi. 183. 

' Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, ii. 93-4. 

* The agreement of Dortmund, 31 May 1609 (Ritter, ii. 286-8). 

* Ibid. ii. 291-3. 

* Dispatch of Contarini and Correr, 8/18 February 1610; Cal. of State Papers, 
Venetian, xi. 425. 

® Ritter, ii. 295. 

® Manifesto, 15 July 1609; Winwood, Memorials, iii 53. 
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support to the siege of Juliers,’ which capitulated on 10 August 
1610 to an allied force of Dutch, English, French, and German 
protestants. 

The question of the disputed succession was still undecided. 
After the fall of Juliers, James again attempted to arrange a 
treaty, and again failed. In March 1611 the elector of Branden- 
burg, fearing that the elector of Saxony would resort to arms, 
signed the agreement of Jiiterbock, admitting his claim to share 
in the administration of the territories. When the palatine of 
Neuburg refused to accept it, and the elector of Brandenburg 
showed little inclination to adhere to his promise, James wrote to 
them urging the admission of Saxony. Meantime, the posses- 
sioners became still further estranged by differences of religion, 
Wolfgang William professing the Lutheran - faith, Ernest of 
Brandenburg the Calvinist. Both had given assurances that 
there should be no interference in freedom of worship, yet 
catholic communities were suppressed and the adherents of the 
two protestant sects quarrelled for the use of the dispossessed 
churches.® Nor were these princes content with the government 
.of their own territories. In January 1612 a company of Branden- 
burg soldiers supported a protestant rising in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Two months later both laid claim to the village of Milheim 
with the intention of fortifying it, and building a protestant 
city to compete with the neighbouring merchants of Cologne. 
In spite of the emperor’s interdiction, houses and fortifications 
rose on the site of the new town.® 

These disturbed conditions moved James to fresh exertions 
to preserve the peace. In March 1612 he concluded a defensive 
alliance with the German princes of the protestant union.’ Of 
the claimants to the Cleves succession Brandenburg adhered to 
the protestant union, Neuburg, although still a member, was 
already intriguing with the duke of Bavaria, while Saxony was 
violently opposed to it. He had, therefore, an added interest in 
instructing his ambassador, Le Sieur, 


to do some offices which we think necessary to be performed on our part 
on the behalf of the Princes Protestant, and for conservation of the peace 
of the Empire which is not without some likelihood to be disturbed. 


In particular the ambassador should urge the emperor to employ 


' Lords of the council to Winwood, 18 May ; ibid. iii. 165. 

* James to Salisbury, undated (Hatfield MSS.), printed in Motley, Barneveld, 
ii. 453. Winwood’s negotiations at Cologne (Winwood to Salisbury, 12 September, 
12, 19 October 1610; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), x, fos. 158, 187, 196. 

® Ritter, ii. 370-1. 

* James to the United Princes, 11 October; Briefe wnd Akten, x. 52. 

® Ritter, ii. 363-6. 

® Ibid. ii. 401-4. . 

* Text of the treaty, 28 March 1612; Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 714. 
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judicial processes in the cases of the duchies, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Miilheim, and Strasburg.’ 

Le Sieur received these instructions in September 1612, and 
early in November he arrived at Diisseldorf. Here he met Wolf- 
gang William, who told of the 


dangerous differences lately happened between him and the councillors 
of Brandenburg about placing of Lutheran and Calvinist preachers in 
Popish churches. Wherein [added the ambassador] they had already 
so violently carried themselves the one against the other, that if I had not 


come at that instant, it is certain they would have proceeded to more 
violence. 


Together with John Dickenson and Hotmann, the English and 
French agents resident at Diisseldorf, Le Sieur heard both 
sides and drew up an agreement which was accepted by the 
Brandenburgers, but refused by the palatine. So the ambassador 
left the duchies, hoping that he had persuaded them ‘ from further 
violent attempts ’.?. On his way to Vienna he visited the mar- 
grave of Baden, the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the old duke 
of Neuburg. To the last named he appealed for moderation in the 
dispute over the duchies. At the close of December he reached 
Vienna.* 

The ambassador wrote that he found the emperor well 
inclined towards peace. His chief adviser, Bishop Klesl, who 
was at this time attempting to compromise the differences 
between the princes of the empire, assured him that Matthias 
would administer justice without prejudice to religion. Actually, 
however, the interference of England in the affairs of the empire 
was deeply resented, while Le Sieur’s claim that not only his 
own master, but also the king of France had joined the union, 
was received with astonishment. Copies of the ambassador’s 
address were sent to a number of the catholic electors and 
princes. The duke of Bavaria was highly incensed, and advised 
the emperor to warn the king of England against supporting an 
organization which was without the imperial sanction. In Paris 
the ambassador’s claim was indignantly denied. Two months 


* Instructions, 9/19 September 1612; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), 
ii, fo, 206. The inclusion of Strasburg seems unnecessary, for the dispute over the 
archbishopric was a closed issue, while after the invasions of Alsace by the union’s 
troops, peace between the princes and Archduke Leopold had been signed on 14/24 
August 1610. 

* Le Sieur to James, 16 November 1612; ibid. fo. 212. 

’ Le Sieur to James, 30 December; ibid. fo. 216. 

* Le Sieur’s * oration congratulatory’ to the Emperor Matthias, undated ; ibid. 
vi, fo. 88 (misplaced), The address, in Italian, is printed in Briefe und Akten, xi. 7, 
dated 4/14 January 1613. Le Sieur to James, 13 January ; State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany (Empire), ii, fo. 233 ; Ritter, ii. 378-80. 

* Vice-Chancellor Ulm to Reichshofrats-priisident count von Hohenzollern, 
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elapsed before Le Sieur was accorded another audience, when he 
again presented the claims of his clients, the German protestant 
princes. To the proposals already set forth Le Sieur, on the 
orders of his master, added the case of the margrave of Baden, 
who was being ‘hunted by certain bastards for his title and 
lands’. Again the reply was only the general one that the 
emperor ‘ desireth nothing more than to maintain the public 
peace and good correspondence within the Empire’. With the 
approval of Matthias, Le Sieur, on 5 March 1613,? set out to 
persuade the claimants to the duchies to appear at a meeting 
called by the emperor at Erfurt.* 

Not until his departure from Vienna did the storm burst 
over the ambassador’s head. His arrest while in the company of 
the Archduke Leopold’s councillor Tengnagel was recalled. He 
was accused of having been in league with the archduke and with 
certain Austrian protestant leaders with whom the late emperor 
had been in correspondence. The English government was 
informed that Matthias considered its ambassador as an enemy, 
and would have nothing more to do with him.* Le Sieur of course 
denied the charge,® and there is no evidence to prove him guilty. 


When the truth shall be examined [he wrote] it will appear that the only 
reason which hath moved the bishop [Klesl] to write in that sort is that 
neither he nor those of his faction do like that the king of Great Britain 
should know the proceedings in that Court and in the Empire, specially 
by one to whom they are already familiar.® 


Klesl came to the conclusion that Le Sieur’s mission was part 
and parcel of rebellion and heresy.’ 

Le Sieur’s negotiations with the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg were also beset with difficulties. On 22 March 
he arrived in Berlin and was told by the elector of Brandenburg 
that he wished to give up the treaty of Jiiterbock on which the 
Erfurt conference was to be based. With this message he went 
to Dresden, where he was joined by Landgrave Maurice of Hesse- 
Cassel. The elector of Saxony insisting upon the acceptance 


4/14 January; Kles] to duke of Bavaria, 13/23 January; Efferen’s (councillor of 
elector of Mainz) report on Villeroy’s answer [March]; Nuncio to[.. . ],4/14 March, 
writing from Paris; Briefe und Akten, xi. 9, n. 1, 42, 154, 40,n. 1. Bavaria’s answer is 
printed in ibid. p. 12, n. 4. 

* James to Le Sieur, 12 February; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), 
ii, fo. 250. 

* Briefe und Akten, xi. 307, n. 2. 

* Le Sieur to James March 1613; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), 
ii, fo. 269. 

* [Lake ?] to Le Sieur, 30 March [1613] (incorrectly endorsed ‘1612’); ibid. 
fo. 263. ; 

* Le Sieur to James, 13 June ; ibid. fo. 288. 

* Le Sieur to [Lake ?], 13 June ; ibid. fo. 292. ; 

” Klesl to Hegenmiiller, 24 March/3 April; Briefe und Akten, xi. 307. 
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of the Jiiterbock agreement, two other princes, the margrave 
of Culmbach and the margrave of Baden, joined in the attempt 
at mediation. The former went to Berlin, the latter to Neuburg. 
Their efforts were of no avail.! At the end of April, on the earnest 
request of Brandenburg and Culmbach, Le Sieur was again in 
Dresden. Here he met the margrave of Anspach, who had been 
sent by the princes of the union. Le Sieur suggested that one 
of the electors should buy the claim of the other, so that the 
remaining claimant could stand against Neuburg with ‘ double 
strength’. But John George of Saxony answered that a private 
agreement was impossible, as he had already promised the 
emperor that he would submit the dispute to the coming diet. 
John George not only refused English mediation but, as the 
ambassador’s report to his master shows, was greatly annoyed 
by it: 

Saxe, partly of himself and by the persuasion of his council, doth not 
willingly see that your Majesty nor any other prince but the emperor 
take notice of matters of state in the Empire, insomuch that I have been 
demanded by one and the other whether your Majesty would take it well 
if some of your subjects, supposing themselves grieved under your govern- 
ment, should make their complaint with the emperor and he to favour their 
cause, and seriously defend the same as just. 


Le Sieur defended the king by a discourse on the difference between 
an hereditary and an elective monarch, and between ‘ counsels 
truly Dutch [i.e. German] and others Spanish which never- 
theless did pass under the name of the emperor’. At this, the 
elector vowed ‘that he would not only never be a Catholic nor 
a Calvinist, but if he knew any one councillor or minister of his 
to be a pensioner to Spain, Rome, or to any other prince, he would 
cut off his head ’.? 

Le Sieur returned to Berlin with a message from the elector 
of Saxony that either the agreement of Jiiterbock must be main- 
tained or a new one made which would assure his admission in 
the government of the duchies. John Sigismund sent back an 
equivocal answer * which aroused the anger of the elector of 
Saxony against the ambassador. The story was told in Vienna 
that, when after dinner Le Sieur wished to continue the discussion, 
the elector told him ‘ er solle sich packen, sonst wolle er ihm den 
Becher ins Gesicht werfen’. In June a meeting at Halle was 


* Le Sieur to James, 15 April; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), ii, 
fo. 272. 

> Le Sieur to James, 3 May ; ibid. fo. 275. 

* Elector of Saxony’s propositions, 31 March/10 April; elector of Brandenburg’s 
answer, 17/27 April- Briefe und Akten, xi. 394, n. 1. 

* Bodenius, Bavarian agent in Vienna to duke of Bavaria, 26 May/5 June ; Briefe 
und Akten, xi. 394, n. 1. 
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arranged by the mediation of the princes of Hesse-Cassel, Culm- 
bach, and Magdeburg, between the elector of Brandenburg and 
delegates from Saxony. Here Le Sieur’s proposal to buy the 
Saxon claim was put forward by Brandenburg, and promptly 
rejected.!. The English ambassador then turned his attention 
to the imperial diet which opened at Ratisbon on 3 August.” 

On his journey thither he was met by a messenger com- 
manding him, in the emperor’s name, not to set foot in the 
city ; while James was again informed that his ambassador was 
personally obnoxious.*? In spite of the prohibition Le Sieur 
entered Ratisbon and sought an audience with the emperor, 
who, however, refused to receive him.‘ The ambassador 
discovered that the proposal to exclude him was made by the 
ecclesiastical electors and Saxony, ‘not’, as he wrote to the 
king, ‘so much in the respect to myself as that they would cut 
off the correspondence between your Majesty and the Protestant 
Princes ’.> The imperial vice-chancellor Ulm, a strong opponent 
of Klesl’s policy of conciliation, was reported to have said, 


that though those of Heidelberg and their faction seemed to rely and brave 
much upon the late marriage with England [i. e. of the Princess Elizabeth 
with the Elector Palatine], and of the alliance with the States, yet that was 
of no account, for the emperor knew how to encounter them. Yea, there 
were many thousand men ready in Italy which in five weeks could be in 
Germany, if the emperor were not disposed rather to preserve peace than 
to bring war into Germany.® 


It was the middle of September before Le Sieur was accorded 
an audience, though not before he had been requested to answer 
certain ‘points of dislike’ against him. The charges were: 
(1) that he had falsely informed the emperor that the king of 
France had joined the union, (2) that he had taken upon himself 
‘to prescribe unto the emperor what he should do in certain causes 
of the Empire ’, (3) that he told the elector of Brandenburg that 
the emperor had assented to James’s mediation in the duchies, 
(4) that he had ‘held conventicles and preaching in his house ’ 
at Vienna, and (5) that he had complained of the burgomaster 


? Le Sieur to James, 18/28 May; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), ii, 
fo, 281. Cf. Ritter, ii. 397-8. 

* Ibid. p. 378. 

* Schénberg to Rochester, 27 July/6 August; State Papers, Foreign, Germany 
a xii, fo. 179. Le Sieur to James, 31 July/10 August; ibid. (Empire), iii, 
o. 13. 

* Le Sieur to Lake, 10 August ; Le Sieur to James, 16 August ; ibid. iii, fos. 15, 17. 

° Copy of order signed by the ecclesiastical electors, 7 August (new style); Le 
Sieur to James, 26 August ; ibid. iii, fos. 24, 22. 

* Le Sieur’s dispatch, 23 August; ibid. fo. 19. Cf. Faber to duke of Wiirtemberg, 
18/28 August ; Briefe und Akten, xi. 712. 
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of Cologne without due cause. Le Sieur’s answer to the first 
two charges was that he had only acted upon his instructions, 
the third and fourth he denied. As to the fifth, he had complained 
against the burgomaster because of his remark that the king of 
England, in attempting to mediate in the dispute over Miilheim, 
was meddling in a matter which did not concern him. The charge 
of conspiracy with the Archduke Leopold had been dropped. 
Le Sieur again stated the controversies which James hoped would 
be amicably settled, and was again assured of the emperor’s 
goodwill. The audience ended when the vice-chancellor rebuked 
the ambassador for his insistence on knowing the author of the 
charges brought against him.' 

On 12 October the diet came to a close after failing com- 
pletely to effect a reconciliation between the two contending 
parties. Le Sieur jubilantly claimed that England was to blame 
for a catastrophe which brought war one step nearer. 


Thus [he wrote to James] the diet at which the Popish faction thought 
to have effected much to their advantage hath an end. Some of them make 
no difficulty underhand to tax your Majesty to be the cause that by me 
the success is so ill for them, and to wish that their advice had been 
followed, which was not to permit me to be in the city during the diet.? 


Exaggerated as this estimate is, it cannot be doubted that the 
position of the princes of the union at the diet was greatly 
strengthened by their alliance with England, and by the presence 
of the ambassador. Before he left, the charges against Le Sieur 
were withdrawn, and he hoped to remain in Germany as permanent 
agent at the emperor’s court. His difficulties had, however, 
made so unfavourable an impression on James that this request 
was refused.* 

Le Sieur remained in Germany until the following May, 
acting as English ambassador to the protestant princes.* But 
his diplomatic career was at an end, and he obtained no other 
government employment.’ In 1627 he sent a pathetic appeal 
to the king praying for the payment of an annual pension of £50 
which had been granted but not paid since the death of James I.° 

1 Le Sieur to James, 17 September; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire}, 
iii, fo. 35. Cf. Le Sieur to the administrator of the Palatinate, 23 September/3 October ; 
Briefe und Akten, xi. 914. 

* Le Sieur to James, 15 October; State Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), 
iii, fo. 61. 

> Le Sieur to [James], 9 October; ibid. fo. 57. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
25 November; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1611-18, p. 212. 

‘ His last letter from Germany is dated at Heidelberg, 11 May 1614; State 
Papers, Foreign, Germany (Empire), iii, fo. 119. 

> Chamberlain to Carleton, 5 January 1615; Lake to Wallingford, 4 February 
1618; Wallingford, Hobart, and Ley to the king [February ? 1618]; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1611-18, pp. 269, 519, 520. 

® Ibid. 1627-8, p. 135. 
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On 21 October 1630 the exchequer account shows a payment 
of £25 to Le Sieur, the last recorded ;! he was hardly an old 
man then, but presumably he died shortly after. 

It has been seen that Le Sieur attempted to solve the question 
of the disputed succession to the duchies by fixing on one of the 
claimants, Brandenburg or Saxony, and backing his claim to 
the uttermost. James, on the other hand, although at first 
favouring Brandenburg, was soon willing to agree to any com- 
promise which would preserve the peace. The controversy 
became still more embittered by the conversion of Wolfgang 
William to catholicism, and his marriage to the daughter of the 
duke of Bavaria. A conflict was inevitable. With the assistance 
of the Dutch the Brandenburg party occupied Juliers, while 
Neuburg fortified Diisseldorf. Wolfgang William’s new ally, 
the Archduke Albert, thereupon sent a Spanish army into the 
duchies, which seized the territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
and Wesel. The Dutch retaliated by taking possession of 
Emmerich and Rees. James again interposed, and on 2 November 
1614 his ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton,” signed the treaty of 
Xanten, providing for a division of the territories until a final 
agreement could be reached.* But the treaty was never executed, 
the armies remained in possession, and the affair was engulfed 
in the greater struggle of the Thirty Years’ war. The peace of 
Westphalia provided no settlement, but in 1666 a compromise 
was made which would have satisfied King James. To Neuburg 
went Juliers and Berg, to Brandenburg Cleves, Mark, and 
Ravensberg. Not until the congress of Vienna were Juliers and 
Berg united to Prussia, thus finishing the work in which Sir 
Stephen Le Sieur had played his small part. 

E. A. BELLER. 

' Ibid. 1629-31, p. 364. 

* For Wotton’s negotiations see L. P. Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, 
i. 134-42, and letters printed in ii. 41-83. 


3 Text of treaty in Dumont, Corps diplomatique, v, pt. ii, p. 259. English transla- 
tion in Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, xiii. 256. 
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French Designs on Spanish America in 
1820-5 


HE existence of French designs on Latin America during 

the years 1820-5 was at one time definitely accepted by 
historians. But it has been questioned by Villanueva and, more 
recently, by the able scepticism of Mr. Perkins and Professor S. E. 
Morison, in whose view the conference of Canning and Polignac on 
9 October 1823 was not of any great moment. For Polignac 
merely gave a pledge not to attack Spanish America, which no 
Frenchman objected to giving since no Frenchman thought of an 
attack. In this view Canning’s victory would be an essentially 
hollow and popular one and have been much misrepresented in his- 
tory. It would be the victory of Achilles over Hector not according 
to Homer, but according to Shakespeare. In that version Achilles 
found Hector unarmed, bade his myrmidons stab him, and then 
claimed to have killed him in fair fight. If the new version is 
accepted Castlereagh would represent the myrmidons, and 
Canning the gimcrack and boastful Achilles. 

The general arguments in favour of scepticism may be stated 
as follows. (1) The Spanish colonies had already achieved a de 
facto independence by 1822, and European aid to Spain would not 
have been effective to reconquer them. (2) The French govern- 
ment are admitted to have conceived a design for planting 
Bourbons (generally Spanish princes) on the thrones of Peru, 
Chile, and Mexico, but they neither expected nor desired to 
_accomplish this project by the use of force. To this we may add 
the third and more technical argument that the records contain 
’ few or no indications of any serious design. 

This last argument may be dealt with first. Russia, as is 
generally admitted, was anxious to intervene in Latin America, 
but had not definitely made up her mind to do so during 1822-3. 
On 28 November 1823 Alexander admitted to the French am- 
bassador, Ferronays, that he was too much occupied with Greece 
and Spain to have time to examine the question of the colonies.’ 
We can thus account for the absence of any serious mention of 
the project in the Russian records of 1823. There was much 


+ The Grand Duke Nicolas Mikhailovitch, L’Empereur Alexandre (1912), ii. 502. 
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of it in 1824, when Alexander had more serious designs. During 
1823 there is also very slight mention of the Spanish colonies in 
the Austrian records, for the generally accepted reason that 
Metternich cared very little about the matter and did not believe 
in the employment of force. It is also true that the French 
records contain little on the subject. They are very formal and 
official in character, but there are several illuminating pieces of 
evidence on the subject in memoirs and unofficial papers. The 
British official records do show that Canning was convinced of 
the reality of the design, and further evidence is available in his 
private papers. The question is, then, whether Canning’s view and 
action were based ‘on a complete misconception of French policy’. 

It is important to recognize that the actual project of recovering 
parts of Spanish America by force of arms for Spain, whether in 
fact illusory or impossible, was not deemed so in Europe. On 
2 June 1819 Wellington wrote to the Austrian ambassador in 
Paris that ‘ ten thousand men’ placed by Spain in Monte Video 
would recover Buenos Ayres for Spain ‘in six weeks’.' Buenos 
Ayres was not only, of all Spanish American republics, the most 
stable and secure, but she had, unaided, repelled a British attack 
during 1806-7. On 18 October 1822 Wellington wrote to Canning 
that Colombia had been conquered ‘from the Spaniards by our 
deserters ; and after all, if the Spaniards could have placed two 
frigates in the Orinoco, they would have saved the Colony ’.” 
His opposition to the policy of recognition seems to have been 
largely based on the idea that the colonies, or some of them, 
might ultimately be reconquered. As English information on 
Spanish America was better than any other, and as Wellington’s 
military judgement was the best in Europe, the continental 
powers may well have been more credulous still. On 12 December 
1823 Polignac told Canning that ‘a Spanish prince at Havanna 
with five or six thousand men would soon be on the throne of 
Montezuma’, if Mexico were separated from Spain.* On 
11 March 1824 Mollien, a French agent, who ‘had just returned 
from Colombia, reported ‘that a small European force off her 
coast would render her independence extremely questionable ’.* 
It was not till November 1824 that Polignac confessed that 
‘the hopes hitherto entertained of the royalist cause triumphing 
‘in Spanish America] must now be abandoned’.® There is, 
therefore, good enough evidence that the policy of sending a small 

1 Wellington, Despatches and Memoranda (1867), i. 70-1. 

* Ibid. i. 384. 


* Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tom. 617, Polignac to Chateaubriand, 12 Decem- 
ber 1823. He thought also that Peru could be reconquered. 

* F.O. France 146/62, Stuart to Canning, 11 March 1824, no. 136. 

* Manuscript in Foreign Office Library, ‘Spain 1824-5’, Report-of an interview 
with Prince Polignac, 25 November 1824. 
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military force to Cuba, with a view of operating on the mainland, 
was considered to have a fair chance of success, at any rate in 
Mexico. And it is not without significance that a conference of 
French, Austrian, Russian, and Prussian diplomatists at Paris on 
14 and 26 August 1824 solemnly recommended Spain to reconquer 
her colonies, indicating Mexico as the point of attack." 

In regard to Peru Polignac told Canning (12 December 1823) 
that it could be reconquered by Spain. In 1824 the Peruvian 
royalists were actually superior in number to those of the army of 
Bolivar during most of the year and had reconquered Lima and 
Callao. On 7 November 1824 the British consul wrote that Peru 
‘cannot, I think, be said to be in any manner in a respectable 
state of defence against any military attack of the European 
order ’ and that ‘ a small military body of European quality would 
be sufficient to insure success’. As regards naval attack he wrote 
that ‘ two sixty fours, 4 frigates of 40 guns and 2 or 3 Brigs would 
be more than any unassisted means of the four States (Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, Mexico) . . . could resist’. At that moment the 
Spaniards held all the chief Peruvian ports, and there were two 
Spanish seventy-fours and some smaller craft off the coast, 
together with a French brig and corvette. In mid-August 
a French seventy-four had been off Valparaiso, and there was 
a further French naval squadron at Rio, which could have reached 
the Peruvian coast in a relatively short time. The combined 
Franco-Spanish naval force appears, therefore, to have been 
sufficient to reconquer Peru. Even Chile was not safe, for the 
isle of Chiloe was still in Spanish hands, and could have been used 
as a base, and the French intrigues had been ‘ indefatigable’ 
‘in Chile itself. In March 1825 the British naval captain, Malling, 
discussed these projects and dispositions with Bolivar. Malling 
said he had long thought that the French have ‘ only been waiting 
a favourable moment to give the’r assistance to the Spanish party, 
but that they would not have acted “ overtly ”’ till the royalists 
had won a victory’. Bolivar said he thought that as Ayacucho 
had been a defeat for them, it had ended all danger in Colombia. 
But ‘he, in some degree, believed the account, for they [the 
government] were actually arming in Colombia from a conviction 
of its truth ’.* Early in 1826 Bolivar expressed some fears again 
of what the French naval power might do in Peru. About the 
same time Bolivar showed great hostility to the French and 
deported one of their agents from Peru at two hours’ notice, and 
assumed ‘a very defiant attitude ’ when he received the French 


1 Leland and Jameson in American Hist. Rev., xxii. 599, and my article, ibid., 
xxx. 25. 

* F.O. Peru 61/3, 7 November 1824, Rowcroft to Canning. 

3° Ibid. 61/6, Report of Captain Malling, H.M.S. Cambridge, 18/20 March 1824. 
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admiral. The Colombian government and general popular 
opinion in Spanish America may have been excitable or panic- 
stricken. But Bolivar and Malling were men of military or naval 
experience and capable of judging the situation with some calm- 
ness. Obviously both thought that forcible intervention by the 
French was possible. If it was so, French policy had changed 
since 1818, 

Castlereagh got Alexander at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) to aban- 
don any design of forcible intervention in Latin America, and was 
thought to have scored a signal triumph. He intimated very 
clearly that England would resist any such design to the utmost 
of her power. At that time France was not in a position to 
cherish any such design and, as Canning said later, ‘ Russia can 
hardly act alone’. But the fact that the Neo-Holy alliance 
submitted to Castlereagh in 1818 was no reason why it should 
do so at a later period if France was prepared to risk something to 
achieve this purpose. And France, which began to cherish the 
idea of ‘a spirited foreign policy’ after 1818, showed signs of 
wishing to interfere in the New World during the years 1819-20. 
In this project she was encouraged or assisted by Russia, or at 
least by the intriguing Corsican (Pozzo di Borgo) who represented 
her at Paris. 

The ‘ Buenos Ayres incident ’, as it is called, is of considerable 
interest. It was, Castlereagh thought, connected with Russia’s 
sale of a number of ships to Spain to help her to carry her soldiers 
to the New World, a project only arrested by the rottenness of 
the ships themselves and by an outburst of sickness among the 
Spanish expeditionary troops (October 1819). For nearly a year 
previous France had taken a hand in a mysterious intrigue in 
Buenos Ayres. A French agent reported that Pueyrredon, the 
supreme revolutionary director of the united provinces of La 
Plata, secretly favoured the establishment of an independent 
monarchy under French influence (2 September 1818). In 
October of that year Gomez was sent to Europe to negotiate 
the matter, and in March 1819 he held several conferences with 
the Marquis Dessolles, the French foreign minister. Dessolles 
proposed a remote Bourbon, Charles Louis, duke of Lucca, as 
king, but Gomez objected to him as a prince of Spain. Roudea, 
who had succeeded Pueyrredon as director, sent a message to the 
congress of La Plata regarding the candidature of the duke of 
Lucca (June 1819). In the same month, however, Pasquier, who 
had succeeded Dessolles as French foreign minister, intimated 
that France withdrew from the candidature.’ 

Castlereagh appears to have been ignorant of the incident at 
the time. But in 1820 a somewhat garbled version of the facts 

1 W. 8. Robertson, Rise of Spanish American Republics, pp. 200-1. 
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was published in a pamphlet in London. He at once pronounced 
it ‘ in opposition to British interests ’, as well as ‘ a breaking loose 
from Spain and from the general European system ’, and demanded 
an explanation ‘of this apparently hostile and mysterious 
intrigue ’ at Paris. ‘The impression produced on this country 
is equally serious and painful.’ He also demanded explanations 
as to the recent dispatch of a French naval squadron to Rio de 
Janeiro. The explanations as to the last ‘sufficed’, but Castlereagh 
considered those as to the first ‘very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory’. Pasquier and Richelieu were unable to deny the inter- 
view of Dessolles with Gomez, but stated that he had declared 
the scheme ‘impracticable ’, Richelieu adding that a Spanish 
prince at Buenos Ayres offered ‘ the surest prospect of permanent 
tranquillity in South America’. Castlereagh disbelieved the 
explanation, and pointed out that ‘The Government of Buenos 
Ayres not only gave full credit to M. Gomez’ report ; but chat 
the [Buenos Ayres] Congress, formally, and under the most 
critical circumstances, acted upon it as authentic’. He wrote 
thus to the sympathetic Metternich, whom he acquitted of all 
part in the transaction. Finally, he suggested that ‘we must 
regard this affair as flowing from the dregs of that old diplomacy 
which so long poisoned the public health of the Body Politic of 
Europe, but which has happily in later years been in a great 
measure banished, at least from the Councils of the Quadruple 
Alliance ’.? 

Castlereagh was a man of good temper and cool judgement, 
but here he exhibits a perfect fury of resentment. He attributed 
the intrigue, perhaps wrongly, to Pozzo di Borgo, who seems to 
have thought it a chimera, and to have been amused at Castle- 
reagh’s wrath.* Castlereagh may have been angry because he 
thought France intended, in secret co-operation with Spain, to 
place a Spanish Bourbon on the Argentine throne by pacific 
means. But he complains bitterly that England was passing 
the Foreign Enlistment Act to prevent British subjects from 
aiding the revolutionaries in America at the same moment when 
France was intriguing against British interests. This might mean 
that he thought that French arms would support French intrigue, 


1 F.O. France 146/40, Castlereagh to Sir C. S. Stuart, 13 and 15 July 1820; 
146/37, Stuart to Castlereagh, 24 July, no. 184; 31 July 1820, no. 190. Stuart says 
the collusion of the two powers (Spain and France) ‘ was clearly proved ’, and that he 
thought that Spain wanted to continue the negotiation, though Dessolles averred the 
contrary. Gentz stated later that France sent a note to the Buenos Ayres government 
regarding the offer. See F.O. 360/3, Howard de Walden MSS., Silva (Brazilian agent 
in Vienna) to Carvalho e Mello, 18 November 1824. 

* F.O. Austria 7/148, Castlereagh to Lord C. Stewart, 11 August 1820. The 
London pamphlet said, incorrectly, that Austria had a hand in the negotiation. 

> Polovtsoff, iii. 429, Pozzo to Nesselrode, 28 July 1820. 
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and his suspicion of the French naval force off Rio de Janeiro 
suggests that he had some fears of actual aggression. 

Whatever the explanation there can be no doubt that French 
designs in Spanish America were henceforth suspected by British 
statesmen. It was natural that their suspicion of these designs 
should deepen in the year 1822, and it is at any rate highly 
probable that they knew more than appears on the surface. For 
they had excellent sources of information, having secret access to 
some of the clerks of the French foreign office and to at least one 
cabinet minister. The matter came to a head when Canning 
decided to suppress piracy in the West Indies and to land British 
sailors, if necessary, in Cuba for the purpose. He made solemn 
disclaimers at Paris of any British aggressive designs on Spanish 
America and inquired as to French ones (1 December 1822). 

On 10 December 1822 Villéle told Wellington that France 
could not consent ‘ to an extension of our commercial advantages 
and our territory’ in Spanish America. Wellington at once 
disclaimed all idea of exclusive commercial advantage. Earlier 
in the conversation he had denied any design of ‘ possession of 
the Havannah or annexation by Great Britain’.' Only the 
day before, Villéle had received from Canning a solemn declaration 
against any such design. In explaining that the proposed British 
operations to suppress piracy in West Indian waters might lead 
to a landing in Cuba, Canning had added : 


His Majesty would deem it both dishonourable and unjust to take ad- 
vantage of the present difficulties of Spain to appropriate to Himself any 
part of Spanish America, and the King would feel that He did wrong to 
any Government, to which He did not give full credit for being actuated 
by similar principles.” 


Villéle pronounced this complete disclaimer by England of 
any territorial designs on Spanish America to be ‘ extremely 
important’, but he did not answer her implied request for a 
similar assurance on behalf of France. Canning repeated the 
British disclaimer ‘in the most solemn manner’ in his dispatch 
of 31 March 1823 (which was publicly laid before parliament in 
April), and added that ‘ His Majesty is satisfied that no attempt 
will be made by France, to bring under her dominion any of those 
possessions, either by conquest, or by cession, from Spain’. This 
last dispatch was, however, so formidable in tone that Villéle 
might be excused from giving a direct answer at the time. 

Were there any such designs? Villéle had said something 


' Wellington, Despatches and Memoranda, i. 637-40. 

* F.O. France 146/50, Canning to Sir C. Stuart, 1 December 1822, nos. 14 and 15; 
146/48, Stuart to Canning, 9 December 1822, no. 339. He interviewed Villéle on or 
before that day. : 
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to Wellington as far back as 10 December 1822 which indicated 
a sort of design. 


If [said he] the Spanish Government wished to send an Infant to Mexico 
or Peru, or to any part of Spanish America, attended by troops, with a 
view to make an endeavour to renew the connection between those Colonies 
and Spain, the expedition now fitting in the ports of France should be at 
the orders of the Spanish Government to convey the Infant and the troops 
wherever they pleased.? 


At the same time a project for planting Spanish infants in 
Mexico and Peru was mooted in the Journal des Débats, the organ 
then of Montmorency, and afterwards of Chateaubriand.’ It 
promised naval support to Spain and said that if Spain did not 
accept the project, it would be blockaded like Morocco or Algiers. 
On 26 December the French dispatch to Madrid promised ‘ all 
kinds of succours ’ to Spain, and on 11 March 1823 Chateaubriand 
explained to the Austrian ambassador at Paris what this meant. 


In respect to the offer of all kinds of aid which will be offered to His 
Majesty [King Ferdinand] on the borders of the Bidassoa and to what 
interpretation was to be placed on it... M. Chateaubriand said that these 
succours (secours) were maritime aid (des moyens maritimes) ‘ mis a la 
disposition du Roi d’Espagne, appui de l’aider s’il était possible, pour 
conserver une partie des Colonies qui n’étaient pas entiérement détachés 
de la métropole ’.8 


He added that financial aid might also be provided. In July 
Villéle discussed the same project in a private letter to the 
duc d’Angouléme, the French commander in Spain. He worked 
out a fairly detailed scheme, not only proposing to supply naval 
transports and some money, but ‘a few [French] troops’.* These 
plans were, he said, very suitable ‘4 étre goutées par les divers 
Cabinets de l'Europe’. A precisely similar scheme was to be 
forwarded ‘ with all his power by our ambassador at Lisbon ’. 
In accordance with this plan Hyde de Neuville, the French 
ambassador at Lisbon, is stated to have actually offered the king 
of Portugal armed aid to recover Brazil on 27 October 1823, 
an offer which was refused.® 

The offer of armed aid or naval support does not, however, 

1 Wellington, Despatches and Memoranda [1867], i. 639. To Canning, 10 December 
1822. 

* Article of the 13 December in the Journal des Débats. F.O. 97/168, Mr. Darby 
to Planta, 14 December 1822. 

° Wiener Staatsarchiv, Berichte aus Frankreich, Bd. 351, 11 March 1823, no. 85 4, 
Vincent to Metternich. It is not necessary to assume that ‘the part of the Colonies 
not entirely detached from the Mother Country ’ referred to Cuba and Porto Rico only. 
A port of Mexico, and a good deal of Peru, were still in Spanish hands. 

* Villéle, Mémpires, iv. 200-1, to Angouléme, 5 July 1823. 

° F.O. Portugal 273/21, Sir E. Thornton to Canning, 31 October 1823, no. 31. An 
Englishman at the court of Lisbon provided Thornton with much secret information. 
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appear to have been actually made to Spain. Angouléme replied 
to Villéle that it was better to wait till the king of Spain was at 
liberty before taking up the question. This advice was obviously 
sound, as that eccentric monarch might well object to three 
relatives inheriting crowns which he thought belonged to him 
alone! Further the infants were imprisoned with him at Cadiz, 
and the military and naval forces of France were required for 
Old Spain. Villéle replied to Angouléme on 18 July. He said 
no more of French troops, but asserted that all France would 
support the employment of the French navy and of French 
credit to get the infants received in Mexico, Peru, and Chile, in 
all of which countries there were armed pro-Spanish parties. 
But the affair of the colonies must wait till the more pressing 
problems in Old Spain were settled. This view was confirmed by 
Chateaubriand in an instruction to Polignac on 5 October, just 
after his interviews with Canning began. He wrote, ‘ Until the 
king of Spain is delivered we can form no plan as to the colonies °.* 
It was, indeed, impossible for them to do so. A return of the 
British admiralty of 20 October 1823 shows that the French fleet 
was concentrated off Cadiz and that some of their warships had 
even been recalled from the West Indies. Their presence in 
Europe was necessary, not only for blockading the Spanish coast, 
but to form the escort for the infants if they should go to America. 
It seems, therefore, a reasonable assumption that the fall of Cadiz, 
which took place on 1 October, represented the first date at which 
the project of armed aid to Spain to recover her colonies could 
even begin to be practically considered. It was just at that 
moment that Canning demanded explanations as to the intentions 
of France in the New World. 

For Canning had now made up his mind. Ina cabinet memo- 
randum of February 1823, with which Liverpool agreed, he had 
intimated that we must prevent France from executing what she 
has already held out, the measure of putting at the command 
of Spain her fleets and her armies to assist the Spanish operations 
in South America.‘ He wrote on 24 September : 


That France meditates, and has all along meditated, a direct interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Spanish America has been shown by M. de Villéle’s 


* According to Villanueva, La Santa Alianza, p. 73, Ferdinand refused the Bourbon 
monarchy project on 11 January 1824. See also F.O. Spain 185/102, to Canning, 
no. 5of June 1825. Lamb speaks of this as a fact, ‘ Don Carlos having, to my certain 
knowledge, said upon one occasion that he should prefer the total loss of Spanish — 
America to the sight of his younger brothers upon a throne in that country and the 
King extending, as I am assured, the same amicable feeling to both His Brothers’. 
Rousseau, ‘ La mission de Talaru ’ in Revue des questions hist. xc. 111. 

* Villéle, iv. 239-41. 

* Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tom. 617, Chateaubriand to Polignac, 5 October 
1823. * E. J. Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 87. 
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general language, and by M. de Chateaubriand’s specific offers of succour 
(through M. de Lagarde),! and the accompanying despatches show that 
one mode by which they propose to paralyse our opposition to such pro- 
jects, is the assembling of a Congress to deliberate upon the affairs of 
America. 


He concluded that England must refuse to join the congress and 
must oppose ‘ by every exertion [i.e. by war] the attempt of 
France to put herself towards those Colonies in the place of the 
Mother Country ’, i.e. if a ‘ French army’ were ‘employed by 
Spain in Mexico ’.? In instructions to his Mexican commissioners 
(10 October 1823) Canning wrote that, while not objecting to 
monarchy in Mexico, ‘ the [Mexican] negotiation ’ for a Spanish 
prince ‘ is to be carried on with Spain alone, and that no foreign 
force should be employed to conduct the Spanish Prince to 
Mexico’.* On the same day he described the French designs on 
Spanish America as being ‘ notorious to all the world ’. 

What happened at the conference between Canning and 
Polignac all knew. Canning intimated strong suspicions of 
French designs in Spanish America, and not obscurely threatened 
to resist them by force. Polignac was finally induced to give 
a solemn pledge. ‘ She [France] abjured, in any case, any design 
of acting against the [Spanish] Colonies by force of arms.’ This 
was circulated to the cabinets of Europe both in October and 
November, and also communicated later by word of mouth to the 
American representative in England. 

It has been maintained that France had no objection to giving 
this pledge, since it was known already that she had no intention 
of interfering by force. The facts do not seem to support this 
view. Chateaubriand drew up a circular dispatch to the Neo- 
Holy alliance (Austria, Russia, and Prussia) on 1 November, 
informing them of this formal pledge. On 13 November he 
formally disclaimed any French designs on Cuba or on the 
Pacific coast of South America. Villéle, as prime minister, 
confessed to the British ambassador in Paris on 3 November that 


' To Wellington, 24 September 1823, Despatches and Memoranda, ii. 137. This 
seems to refer to the French dispatch of 25 December 1822, which offered ‘ secours 
de tous genres . . . en faveur de Espagne’. It was in fact sent by Villéle before 
Chateaubriand assumed office. 

* Wellington, Despatches and Memoranda, ii. 134, 137-8. Wellington however 
(23 and 25 September) expressed some doubts as to French designs. 

* To Hervey, 10 October 1823, in F.0. Spain 185/95; no. 7, Canning to Sir Wm. 
A’Court, 31 January 1824. 

* Colonies Espagnoles, Chateaubriand, @uvres, xii. 398. Cf. F.0. France 146/54, 
Stuart to Canning, 13, 18, and 24 November 1823. On the 13th Chateaubriand 
assured him France would not countenance a proposed private enterprise to equip 
a naval and military expedition to Spanish America, and on the 18th denied that the 
French naval force was being increased in the West Indies and stated that the French 
ships at Cadiz were being paid off. 
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nothing would have been easier than to obtain a request in writing from 
the King of Spain for the departure of a joint French and Spanish expedi- 
tion for Vera Cruz [i. e. Mexico]. That they were aware however that such 
a measure must have led to a war between the two countries, and that the 
return of the French squadrons to Brest had prevented all suspicion of 
such a project.! 


He confessed to having indulged the dream of placing Spanish 
princes on American thrones, but ‘the utter incapacity of all 
the persons placed about them had shown such a measure to be 
impracticable ’, and that he now relied on a congress to establish 
the independence of these colonies. If projects of force had never 
been entertained, it is singular that neither Villéle nor Chateau- 
briand attempted to win the goodwill of England by disclaiming 
them before the Polignac conference. Villéle, in particular, was 
anxious to calm English fears and even, if possible, to obtain 
English co-operation. But he carefully avoided giving this 
pledge, which was the best means of doing so. Moreover, in spite 
of his disclaimers about Bourbon monarchy in the New World, 
Villéle went on playing with the project. In June 1824 he told 
Stuart he would like a Bourbon prince in Mexico, and he renewed 
the project in 1825. 

France, having been forced to disclaim this design on her own 
part, evidently looked to the allies to help her to the same end in 
some other way. Hence her extraordinary persistence in demand- 
ing a congress on Spanish-American affairs. The project was 
perhaps first conceived at Verona, was broached to England in 
August 1823, and was met by Canning with extreme coldness.* 
It was revived by Polignac in October, when Canning stated that 
the United States must be a member, with the obvious design of 
preventing a congress from being summoned at all. Austria 
and France were horrified at this suggestion, and Polignac then 
conceived the ingenious design of checkmating England by 
getting Spain to summon the congress. The Spanish government 

' See supra, p. 42 n. 4; F.O. France 146/54, Stuart to Canning 3 November 1823. 
But Villéle told Stuart he still hoped for a Bourbon in Mexico in June 1824; 
F.O. France 146/58, Stuart to Canning, 24 June 1824. It is worth noting that Villéle’s 
statement about the ease of obtaining a request from the king of Spain appears to 
have been incorrect, at any rate at the moment. On 7 November (F.O. France 
146/54) Stuart reported Chateaubriand as saying that Ferdinand had refused to send 
out the Spanish commissioners to Cuba on a French ship, and that in consequence no 
French ship would accompany them. On 4 December, however, Chateaubriand 
reported that Ferdinand had apparently changed his mind and solicited ‘ the assistance 
of the several Allied Governments (not France only) in troops, ships and money’, 
but that the French ambassador returned the note, and the Spanish government 
withdrew it (8 December). F.O. France 146/54, Stuart to Canning, no. 625 of 4 Decem- 
ber; no. 629 of 8 December 1823. 

* F.O. France 146/56, Canning to Stuart, 19 August 1823, no. 68. It is perhaps 


more correct to say that France and the Neo-Holy allies approached Canning 
separately on the subject. 
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would invite her allies proprio motu, exclude the United States, 
which had already recognized the colonies, and make it more 
difficult for England to refuse to join.' Chateaubriand pressed 
on the idea, as did Villéle. On 2 November the latter wrote to 
Angouléme that the affair of the Spanish colonies was urgent, 
that England had dispatched four regiments and three seventy- 

fours to the West Indies, and might act while Spain deliberated. 

Hence it would be better not to disarm the French naval squadron, 
as it might be needed for transport of troops ‘ to some position 
suitable to influence the events that were preparing ’.? Polignac, 
meanwhile, proposed to make England accept the plan of a 
congress by inducing Spain to proclaim freedom of commerce in 
her colonies before it met.* 

The obstinacy of Spain discounted tnese hopes, for she at 
first refused to invite England, and when she summoned the 
congress at the end of December, she did it without issuing her 
edict as to freedom of commerce. This was delayed until February 
1824. It would, in fact, not have made any difference and 
Canning formally refused to enter the congress on 30 January 
1824. He was at pains to point out that he had already indicated 
such a refusal in his dispatch of 31 March 1823 and again in the 
memorandum of the Polignac conference (9 October). None the 
less his refusal was received with great surprise and chagrin both 
by France and by the Neo-Holy allies. They could not understand 
the refusal or believe that it was final. As Canning said of them on 
another occasion they implored us to ‘cease our funning’. All 
sorts of expedients were tried: it should not be a congress but 
a conference, it should be held not at Paris but at Frankfort. 
The congress or conference, in its mutilated form (i. e. without 
England), actually began at Paris in March, and in that month 
Russia asked Canning to reconsider his decision; in April 
Chateaubriand was still regretting his absence and Metternich 
was telling him ‘ how happy he would be to see England in the 
Conference ’. In May Canning was ‘ very irritated ’ by Polignac’s 
renewed invitation, and on 4 July he finally refused a request of 
Metternich to reopen the congress question. 

It is of peculiar interest that these efforts should have been 
made because the congress did, in fact, seriously discuss the 
question of aiding Spain to reconquer Spanish America by force 

1 Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tom. 617, Polignac to Chateaubriand, 31 Octo- 
ber, 6 December 1823. 

* Villéle, iv. 496, to Angouléme, 2 November 1823. As has been seen above 
(p. 43, n. 1) on 3 November Villéle told Stuart nothing was to be apprehended from the 
French fleet, and on the 18th Chateaubriand stated that vessels were being paid off! 

3 Villéle, iv. 517-18, Polignac to Villéle, 25 November 1823. Chateaubriand urged 


this measure on the ground that it would strengthen the anti-revolutionary parties 
in the colonies, 
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of arms. This impulse was not due to Metternich, who did not 
really care much about it, but to Russia, which now displayed an 
active interest in the question. But Russia, as Canning held, 
‘could not act alone ’, and France had already given the Polignac 
pledge. This memorandum was published by Canning in March 
1824, and at a very awkward moment for France.’ Rush made 
the interesting comment to Polignac that this publication would 
reassure his country with respect to France.* Bolivar, when he 
heard of the Polignac memorandum, wrote to the British consul- 
general in Peru (15 August 1824) saying that England’s aid would 
enable Spanish America ‘ to defy the rage of European tyrants ’. 
The Neo-Holy allies met in conference with Chateaubriand at 
Paris on 21 March, and first made him promise not to recognize 
the Spanish-American colonies. They then discussed the question 
of recovering them to Spain by force. Chateaubriand had to 
admit then that France could not interfere by force, because of 
Polignac’s promise to Canning. On 19 April and 18 May desultory 
discussions continued. But on 11 June a serious development 
took place. Chateaubriand had fallen, and Villéle attended in 
his place. The discussion now centred round Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Peru, Chile, and Mexico had apparently receded into the 
background. 

Villéle submitted to the Neo-Holy allies his proposed instruc- 
tions to Donzelot, the French governor of Martinique. These 
authorized Donzelot to interfere either in Porto Rico or Martinique 
with ‘ des forces suffisantes toutes les fois qu’il sera question de 
reprimer un soulévement contre l’autorité légitime ou contre une 
entreprise au dehors qui serait dirigée vers le méme but’. He 
added that Porto Rico was easily attainable from Martinique, 
where French ships of war were posted. The Neo-Holy allies 
approved these instructions. They were of grave importance, 
for they constituted a direct violation of a pledge given some 
months before by Chateaubriand to the British ambassador in 
Paris that France would ‘not interfere’ in the struggle of 
constitutionalists and monarchists in Cuba,®? and apparently 
also the Polignac pledge ‘ not to act against the colonies by force 
of arms’. Had this decision ever been acted upon they could 
hardly have failed to produce war between France and England. 

Just at the moment that France received encouragement from 
the Neo-Holy alliance to intervene in favour of Spanish legitimacy 
in Cuba, she incurred the suspicion of playing a similar game on 

* Canning claimed afterwards that ‘ Publication cut the knot of this twisted policy, 
and from that moment, it would have been nonsense to think of confidence between 


France and us, as to Spanish America’ (15 November 1824, to Granville, in Stapleton, 
George Canning and his Times, p. 403). 


* Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tom. 618, Polignac to Chateaubriand, 2 March 
1824, * F.0. France 146/54, Stuart to Canning, 7 November 1823, no. 575. 
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her own account in the Pacific and in Brazil.!_ Though temporarily 
paid off, the sailors were reassembled, and two French naval 
squadrons were in fact dispatched to influence events in these 
two areas. A French brig of war arrived off Valparaiso in July 
1824 and sent a corvette to Quilca on the coast of Peru, ‘ the only 
port to which access could then be had to Cuzco, the Head 
Quarters of the [Spanish] Royalist party in Peru’, and there 
landed two royalist officers. In mid-August a French seventy- 
four arrived at Valparaiso with two more royalist officers and two 
French captains who proceeded to Santiago. The connexion 
intended to be established with the royalist army in Peru is 
evident. The British naval squadron already there acted with 
perfect neutrality and merely protected British persons and 
property. But it cannot be contended that the French squadron 
acted in the same way. It might be argued that it was there to 
interfere ‘ by force or by menace’. It is at any rate quite clear 
that it had committed ‘an unneutral act’.2 Not only revolu- 
tionary Peru but Chile also was much alarmed by the French 
squadron. The excitement was allayed by the publication of the 
Polignac memorandum papers, which produced a profound effect 
in Chile. ‘ The reception they have met with ’, wrote the British 
consul to Canning, ‘ has been of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. One instance alone will suffice for the Fact. You, Sir, 
are styled even in the Senate, by all the Officers of State, the 
Redeemer of Chile.’ * 

In Brazil French action was also open to suspicion. As we 
have already said, Neuville had offered armed aid to Portugal 
against Brazil in 1823, but Portugal had refused. In January 
1824 a French naval squadron appeared off Rio.* It was stated by 
Sir Charles Stuart to have proffered French aid to protect the 
person of Don Pedro, and suspected of having offered to put down 
the revolutionary party. Stuart at least had no doubt that this 
was the design,® and there is some confirmation of it from the 
Vienna archives. The hostility of Don Pedro to the French, 
however, rendered the design abortive.’ 


2 See the anonymous communication to Canning from Boulogne, 3 April 1824, in 
Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 220. 

? i.e. by French carrying Spanish officers with dispatches and still more by 
agents provocateurs. See Canning, 8 July 1825 in Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 279-80. 

* F.O. Chile 16/1, Nugent to Canning, 30 July 1824. 

* F.O, France 146/57, Stuart to Canning, 27 January 1824, no. 56. 

5 F.O. France 146/58, Stuart to Canning, 21 May 1824. 

* Wiener Staatsarchiv, Berichte aus England, Neumann to Metternich, 30 April 
1824. 

? French intrigues in Brazil continued with the view of counterworking English 
influence in 1825 (see F.O. France 146/74, Canning to Granville, 13 September 1825, 
no. 65); they did not necessarily imply the use of force. There were further French 
intrigues in 1824 in Mexico, and in Buenos Ayres. Planta, the British permanent 
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Intrigues of this kind for securing French ascendancy, which 
might lead to forcible intervention, were everywhere, and they 
reached their height in Cuba. After the Polignac conference the 
danger of sending out from Europe a French naval squadron 
with Spanish troops or infantas was evident, for England could 
intervene and prevent them. It was therefore advisable to get 
England into the congress. It would then be very easy to create 
an incident, produce a fait accompli by landing troops. It would 
be hard for England, if once in the congress, to oppose it. French 
men and ships could be (and were) smuggled out piecemeal to the 
West Indies or to Rio, and then, on the pretext of restoring order, 
troops or marines could be landed to effect a reaction in Cuba 
before England could interfere. Donzelot’s instructions actually 
authorized him to do this in Cuba, if the revolution threatened 
the monarchy. The approval of the Neo-Holy alliance made it 
certain that French action would at least have their moral support. 
It could be maintained that the French troops were simply 
restoring order, and, once established in Cuba, they could in- 
definitely remain there. The French anxiety to act in Cuba was 
further strengthened by the practical recognition by England 
of the independence of Mexico, Colombia, and Buenos Ayres 
(31 December 1824). Polignac was particularly agitated to dis- 
cover that Canning had offered to guarantee Cuba to Spain in 
April 1824, for he thought that meant an occupation by British 
troops. In fact it did not: the offer was simply one of maritime 
protection. It had been refused by Spain, but Polignac thought 
she would accept a similar offer from France. Polignac was also 
much afraid that the United States might occupy Cuba. What 
Polignac desired was that England should acquiesce in France’s 
forestalling the United States by garrisoning the island with 
French troops. He would not be surprised if France concluded 
a convention to that effect with Spain. ‘ There was already in 
the West Indies a [French] force sufficiently strong to do this. . . . 
Indeed if any good was to be done no time was.to be lost.’? In 
point of fact the French forces in the West Indies were inordinately 
large. Shortly afterwards a French naval squadron crossed the 
Atlantic and arrived in Cuban waters on the pretext of collecting 
a debt from Hayti. 

If we bear these opinions in mind the next action of France 
is highly interesting. For Donzelot not only took upon himself 
to entertain and to ration a Spanish force going to Cuba, but 
under-secretary, said, ‘ They [the French] are confident of being able to produce 
revolutions [i. e. reactions} in Peru, Mexico, and perhaps in Buenos Aires’ (F.O. 97/169, 
20 February 1824, Goldsmith reporting Planta’s conversation). 

* Foreign Office Library, ‘ Spain, 1824-5’, conversations with Polignac, 6 March ; 


and also 17 January, 26 February 1825. On 17 April he was asked for information 
by Damas on the view of the British ministers. 
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actually escorted them from Martinique on their way thither with 
French ships. Canning heard of this and at once remonstrated 
at Paris. Damas, the foreign minister, tried to minimize the 
incident, but ‘ gave the impression, though he did not venture to 
say so, that he thought foreign aid should be afforded to Spain 
for the defence of her remaining colonies’. Villéle was more 
indiscreet, for, while denying that Donzelot had been intended to 
give ‘ naval protection to Spanish troops on their passage to the 
Havannah ’,’ he unwisely disclosed the fact that he ‘ had been 
authorized, if the Government of Cuba requested a military force 
to assist in the internal repression of disturbance in the island, 
to afford assistance for that object, but not to aid in repelling 
exterior aggression.” Canning sternly replied (12 July), ‘It is 
fit that the French Government should understand that no plea 
whatever could justify, in our eyes, the introduction of a French 
military force into the Spanish islands’. Damas then gave 
formal assurances that Donzelot would not be permitted in future 
to convoy Spanish troops and that no French troops would be 
landed in Cuba.’ 

Canning then asked France to enter into confidential com- 
munication with him regarding the best method of guaranteeing 
Cuba to Spain. France had already declined a suggestion on the 
part of the United States to guarantee Cuba to Spain if the latter 
would grant independence to the Spanish-American colonies. 
Canning now proposed either an exchange of notes or a tripartite 
agreement on Cuba which should include the United States. The 
three powers were to give guarantees of disinterestedness, and to 
promise to introduce no military force into Cuba or other Spanish 
insular possessions. ‘Nor will they see with indifference any 
attempt at the introduction of any such force by any other Power 
that is, like themselves, at peace with Spain.” Damas promptly 
declined this negotiation (25 August) and refused to reopen it 
(29 August).* 

France had two reasons for refusing to give any such guarantee. 
The plan proposed by the United States had already been 


' Canning wrote, 19 April 1825 (Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 265), that he thought 
Polignac wanted ‘to hint at the possibility of the occupation of the Havannah by 
France’. 

* Canning must have been specially angry at the French design to establish 
legitimacy in Cuba because in February and March 1824 he had interviewed Quiroga 
and other Spanish exiles in England and informed them that he would not permit 
them to stir up revolution in Cuba. F.O. 97/169, Goldsmith to Canning, 24 February, 
3 March 1824; and this fact was known to the continental diplomatists (see Wiener 
Staatsarchiv, Berichte aus England, Neumann to Metternich, 9 April 1824). 

> F.0. France, 146/73, Canning to Granville, 31 May, 12 July, no. 50; 146/68, 
Granville to Canning, 6 June, 18 July 1825. The latter gives the formal assurance. 

* Ibid. 146/73, Canning to Granville, 1, 19, 23 August; 146/68, Granville to 
Canning, 11, 25, 29 August 1825. 
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discussed and unanimously negatived at the Neo-Holy alliance 
conferences at Paris. It is a curious fact that at none of the three 
meetings on this subject was it proposed that France should assist 
Spain in Cuba," though a year before the conference recommended 
such a course. It is the more curious as Villéle told Granville in 
January 1825 that the Emperor Alexander ‘ had determined to 
send troops, ships and money to the assistance of Spain, but had 
been dissuaded from that intention by the representations of the 
Allies ’.2. It is certain that Metternich, who had visited Paris 
in March, took a strong line in protesting against forcible inter- 
vention in Spanish America. However that may be, France 
could not now negotiate with either England or the United States 
on the subject of Cuba without obtaining the consent of her allies. 
But her avoidance of a tripartite agreement left room for some 
suspicion of her motives. 

Canning wrote privately to Rufus King, the new American 
minister, and pointed the moral. If Donzelot had been attacked 
by, say, a Colombian frigate he would have had to defend his 
convoy, ‘and that would have been neither more nor less than 
an act of war against that enemy—viz. against the New States of 
Spanish America’. Doubtless Donzelot ‘did not see that he 
was thus putting the peace of the maritime and Colonial world 
tohazard’. It was true that he had not been authorized to convoy 
Spanish troops to Cuba. But ‘surely might Donzelot [not] 
conceive that the order, in a given case, to occupy the island of 
Cuba, with a French force, implied, if it did not actually involve, 
an injunction to assist the Spaniards to occupy it themselves ? ’ 

There is, he went on, 


such an insensibility to the real state of things in the Colonial World, and 
such a looseness and precipitancy, such a promptitude to act upon impulse, 
without weighing possibilities and combining results, that I protest 
I never feel quite assured that I may not, on rising up in the morning find 
that a French force has landed at the Havannah, in consequence of some 
order hastily given, for contingencies ill-defined ; or of some discretion 
indiscreetly reposed in the judgment of a local commander. 


And previously he wrote : 


France is swayed so much by the humour of the day, and proceeds in 
a course of policy so devious and vacillating, that she is really capable of 
blundering into a maritime war, without having seen its danger, much less 
calculated its consequences.* 


' The résumés of these three conferences are printed in American Historical 
Review, xxii. 608-16. They were held respectively on 19 April, 26 June, and 17 July 
1825. 

* See Canning to Granville, 14 January 1825, in Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 232. 
Canning did not believe Villéle. ; 

* F.0. America 115/45, Canning to Rufus King, 7 August 1825, confidential. 

VOL. XL.—NO. CLVII. E 
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He wrote privately and even more freely to Granville, ‘I confess 
I have my doubts, whether it was not (a prescribed, I will not say. 
but) a permitted experiment, to see how far a French force might 
be incidentally and imperceptibly shipped into the Havannah ’! 
In view of the approval of Donzelot’s instructions by the allied 
conference at Paris this suggestion is at least plausible. 

Towards the end of 1825 the susceptibilities of the United 
States were aroused about Cuba, and strong remonstrances were 
made by their minister Brown at Paris. Rufus King made some 
overtures as to a joint remonstrance at London. Canning loftily 
declined. ‘We have [he said] long ago required and received 
ample explanations ’ and a renewed remonstrance would weaken 
the British case. He sourly remarked ‘ it is not Great Britain’s 
fault ’ that the tripartite engagement was not arranged last year 
(1825). If entered into, it would have spared France the American 
remonstrance and the United States the need of making it.? He 
rejoiced, however, privately that Mr. Brown’s remonstrance at 
Paris was ‘as pert a note as one would wish to see’. Canning 
had already seized the cat, and Brown now effectively ‘ belled ’ it. 

Even as late as December 1825, in his instructions to Ferronays 
at St. Petersburg, Damas found it advisable to repeat that France 
would lend neither money, arms, nor ships to Spain to reconquer 
her colonies, and on 10 February 1826 he gave the same instruc- 
tions to Madrid.* These dispatches mark the end of any serious 
French designs on Spanish America. 

The net result seems to be this. France was always ‘ willing 
to wound and yet afraid to strike’. It was tempting to pluck 
the fruit, but it was no use until the pear was ripe, and it never 
ripened. Noserious attempt was possible until the fall of Cadiz, for 
Alexander was lukewarm and the sentiments of the king of Spain 
were not known with certainty. Then on 9 October 1823 in his 
conference with Polignac Canning nipped the possibility in the 
bud and destroyed the hope of new Bourbon thrones in the West. 
After that the French design was confined merely to intrigue, 
as in Mexico and Buenos Ayres, or to intervention ‘to restore 
order ’, as in Cuba and perhaps in Brazil and Peru. Cuba was well 
chosen from the point of view of effecting a coup de main, as the 
French had plenty of troops at hand. Further, though a revolu- 
tion was feared, it had not actually broken out, and a sudden 


1 Stapleton, Correspondence, i. 277 (21 June 1825). 

* F.O. Spain 185/105, Canning to Lamb, nos. 1-2, of 25 January 1826 with enclosure ; 
Canning to Granville, no. 92 of 27 December 1825, and 9 January 1826; Granville 
to Canning, 2 and 5 January; and Canning to Rufus King, 10 January 1826. 

* Villanueva, La Santa Alianza, 119, 237. The tripartite agreement was suggested 
in August 1825. England, the United States, and France were to disclaim all aggressive 
designs on Cuba. For different reasons the two latter refused. France, Archives Etran- 


géres, Espagne, tom. 735, Damas to Moustier, 10 February 1826. See pp. 37-8 
above. 
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descent of French troops in aid of legitimacy might have created 
a fait accompli which England might have had difficulty in undoing. 
And Cuba, once garrisoned with French troops, was an admirable 
base for legitimist enterprise against Mexico and Colombia. 
The popular effect of the publication of the Polignac memo- 
randum in March 1824, the prompt action by which Canning 
obtained a disavowal of designs on Cuba in July 1825, the remon- 
strance of the United States at the close of the year on the same 
subject, put an end to all further projects. 

It does not seem possible to deny that there was something 
in those designs. France, humiliated in 1818, still timorous in 
1820, was flushed with victory and defiant of England in 1823, 
and anxious to re-establish her prestige in the New World. 
Chateaubriand had something in view with his ideas of French 
naval escort and French loans to the Spanish princes, to which 
Villéle added a ‘few French troops’. France, indeed, gave 
assurances to England against the use of force, but it has been 
shown that they were not such as would have been observed had 
she dared to break them. In the case of Cuba, the specific 
assurance given in 1823 was actually violated in 1825, and it 
does not seem uncharitable to suppose that French ministers 
were ready, if opportunity offered, to violate the mere pledges 
of the Polignac memorandum. The ultra party in France was 
for intervention in Spanish America if possible. This party 
increased during the years 1823-5 and caused embarrassment to 
the more prudent Villéle. The chief influences were Monsieur 
(afterwards Charles X); Madame du Caylas, the mistress of 
Louis XVIII, who dabbled in South American stocks in both 
Paris and London in the hope of overthrowing revolution ; 
Franchet d’Esperey, the important chief of police in Paris; and 
Polignac, the ambassador in London, to whose suggestions 
Chateaubriand always paid extraordinary deference. Behind 
them all was the furious and intriguing Pozzo. It was not safe to 
disregard them, more especially after Monsieur became king in 
1824, and their secret views, and perhaps their secret instructions, 
perplexed or encouraged agents and governors in the New World 
in aggressive courses. Probably a British agent in France was 
in the right when he wrote, ‘ M. de Villéle and M. Corbiére are not 
at all disposed to go to war about the Spanish Colonies but the 
occult government are very much inclined to it ’.1_ This conclusion 

1 F.0. 97/169, Lewis Goldsmith to Planta, 31 January 1825. Other evidence 
also makes it pretty clear that Polignac at times acted in England on his own authority, 
or probably in deference to secret instructions from the court. Hyde de Neuville in 
Portugal certainly did so, and eventually had to be disavowed and recalled. The 
foreign minister, Damas himself, apparently knew nothing of some of the intrigues at 


Rio during 1824-5, and Granville stated his opinion that ‘a secret, perhaps verbal, 
instruction unknown to Damas was sent from Paris’ (F.O. France 146/69, Granville 
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seems borne out by the fact that Polignac tried to disavow the 
memorandum of his conference and to prevent its circulation to 
diplomatists in 1823. Even after his conference with Canning 
he suggested to Chateaubriand on 12 December 1823 that it 
would be suitable ‘to propose to the European powers to 
associate themselves with Spain to reconquer her oversea posses- 
sions ’.1 He also showed excessive eagerness about Cuba in 1825. 
At the end of that year Canning wrote as follows : 


The spirit of encroachment on the part of France is as much alive as at 
any former period of her history, and some day or other, and on some 
point or other, we must, I am afraid, meet and check it. But the day and 
the point must be well chosen. So long as Villéle continues at the head of 
the ministry, I think he will avoid war if he can; but I do not think that 
he would, or perhaps could, make any considerable concessions, against 
the popular feeling of France, for that purpose. If the ultras come in, if 
Chateaubriand for instance, or Montmorency or even Polignac (smooth as 
he appears) were called to the guidance of affairs, we should have a war 
upon the first material question, or point of honour, that they could find.2 


As to Polignac’s future designs Canning, at any rate, was right. 
For in 1829 he brought before the French Cabinet his plan for 
annexing part of Belgium, and was about to make ‘an armed 
demonstration on the Belgian frontier’, when revolution over- 
threw him in 1830. The upsetting of the treaty of Vienna by 
France alone in 1830 was certain to lead to war with England. Yet 
it is conceivable that armed French intervention in the New 
World, supported by the Neo-Holy alliance, might not have done 
so in 1823. So it seems fair to suppose that a design, with which 
Villéle and Chateaubriand certainly dallied, was seriously enter- 
tained by the ultras. The chief difficulty was produced by the 
Polignac abjuration of 9 October 1823, which made it, in fact, 
much more difficult to execute or to revive any such scheme. 

The part of Canning is more difficult to estimate. His failure 
to prevent France from invading Spain in 1823 made it essential 
for him to appear to have prevented any similar attempt on 
Spanish America. Hence he was inclined to exaggerate the 
importance of such designs, in order to obtain popular credit for 
defeating them. The Spanish Americans were probably capable 
to Canning, no. 201, 26 September 1825. Similarly M. Rousseau (Revue des questions 
hist. xc. 111) is unable to account for a démarche of General Bourmont in 1824 in Spain 


except on the hypothesis of secret instructions which are not extant. 

1 Archives Etrangéres, Angleterre, tom. 617, Polignac to Chateaubriand, 12 Decem- 
ber 1823. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst Papers, p. 596, Canning to Bathurst, 7 December 
1825. The allusion is to French projects in the Gambia and New Holland, and as to 
one of these Canning thought the evidence authentic; see ibid. p. 597. 

* See Omond in Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, ii. 122-4. See also 
Journal of H. E. Fox, fourth Lord Holland (1923), p. 348, 6 July 1829, where 
Bunsen says Chateaubriand advocated a French seizure of Flanders. 
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of defending their own independence, but neither cabinets nor 
military experts in Europe were convinced of this fact. The 
public both in Europe and America were even more alarmed. 
Canning used the Polignac memorandum and Monroe’s message 
to discredit the allies and to pour ridicule on the congress system. 
In this attempt he was successful, though somewhat disconcerted 
by Adams’s proclamation of the Monroe doctrine and by its 
popular appeal in America. But Canning eventually obtained 
the chief credit among South Americans. If it be, indeed, true 
that Canning rendered no service to Latin America by saying 
‘Hands off’ to Polignac, his diplomatic success would really 
have been greater than if there had actually been danger of 
French aggressions. It would not be the case that he was Shake- 
speare’s gimcrack Achilles, using empty words and boasts and 
claiming credit for deeds that were not his, but his predecessor’s. 
Words sometimes are as important as deeds, and a popular appeal 
occasionally produces great diplomatic results, and this occasion 
was one of them. In this view, Canning’s stroke, by a masterpiece 
of diplomatic ‘ bluff’, discredited France and exalted England 
with the public of Europe and America. Such methods are not 
scorned by diplomatists, though we may consider them neither 
very reputable nor very scrupulous. But Canning did not so 
regard his own action. There can be little doubt that he himself 
thought that he had rendered a real, and not a theatrical, service 
to Spanish America, and there is, at any rate, a possibility that 
he was right. HaroLpD TEMPERLEY. 
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The Dorchester Labourers, 1834 


HE case of R. v. Loveless and others, heard at the Dorchester 
Spring Assizes on 17 March 1834, is still regarded as a good 
authority on the true interpretation of the Unlawful Oaths Act, 
1797. The relevant section of that statute is one which adjudges 
as guilty of felony persons who administer, or who aid or assist 
at the administration of, any oath or engagement purporting 
to bind the person taking the same to engage in any mutinous 
or seditious purpose ; or to obey the orders or commands of any 
committee or body of men not lawfully constituted ; or not to 
inform or give evidence against any associate confederate or other 
person ; or not to reveal or discover any illegal act done or to 
be done. Its preamble recites that the need for such legislation 
had arisen through the attempts of wicked and evil-disposed 
persons to incite his majesty’s forces and others of his majesty’s 
subjects to mutiny and sedition. It was held in R. v. Loveless 
that the preamble does not limit the orbit of the statute to oaths 
administered for the purposes of mutiny or sedition ; that any 
association the members of which are bound by oath not to 
disclose its secrets is an unlawful combination (unless expressly 
declared by some act of parliament to be legal) for whatever 
purpose or object it may have been formed ; and that therefore 
the administration of an oath not to reveal anything done in such 
an illegal society offends against the statute. 

The legal importance of R. v. Loveless has, however, long 
since sunk to insignificance. The Unlawful Oaths Act has never 
been repealed, but it is obsolete. On the other hand, the case 
fills a niche in English social and economic history. No trial 
throws more vivid light on the conditions which led to the growth 
of trade unions, and on the difficulties which their pioneers had 
to overcome. 

For the facts we are fortunate in having accounts of the trial 
in two recognized law reports—Carrington and Payne’ and 
Moody and Robinson.2 A useful supplement to the law reports 
is Hansard,* especially the speeches of Thomas Wakley, M.P. for 

1 vi. 596. ; * i, 349. 

§ (1834) xxii. 725, 733, 860, 938 ; xxiii. 119-25, 312; (1835) xxviii. 172, 1235-78 ; 
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Finsbury, who had access to and quoted from original letters 
written by George Loveless. The fullest narrative, however, is 
that contained in Loveless’s own pamphlet, The Victims of 
Whiggery, being a Statement of the Persecutions experienced by the 
Dorchester Labourers, which was published under the direction of 
the central Dorchester committee in September 1837. 

In the late summer of 1833 agricultural labourers in Dorset 
heard from their employers that their weekly wages, which had 
been 9s. and 8s. but were then 7s., were to be reduced to 6s. 
The average English agricultural wage at this date was 9s. 4d. 
It was a period of falling prices, and it is conceivable that the 
reduction involved only a small decline in real wages. Any fall, 
however, meant much to homes as poverty-stricken as the 
country cottage of the thirties. Among the labourers in the 
parish of Tolpuddle, a village some seven miles by road out of 
Dorchester with 349 inhabitants according to the census of 1831, 
were James and George Loveless and Thomas and John Stand- 
field (or Stanfield). They had been in the employment of a 
Mrs. Northover for several years past. She testified later to their 
being ‘ all honest and industrious men’. George Loveless was a 
man of twenty-eight with a wife and three children. He was 
a Wesleyan preacher, and out of a wage of seven shillings had 
bought for himself ‘ a small theological library ’. One of these four 
men wrote to London to inquire from the recently formed Grand 
National Consolidated Trades’ Union, then on the full tide of 
power and popularity, as to the best way to resist the proposed 
fall of wages. In October 1833 two delegates visited Tolpuddle 
and explained how effective processions and meetings of working 
men had proved in London, and urged their hearers to organize 
a society among the Dorset labourers. The Lovelesses accordingly 
formed in November 1833 a union which was called sometimes 
the Friendly Society of Agricultural Labourers and sometimes 
the Agricultural Union. Their chief colleagues were the two 
Standfields (father and son), James Hammett (or Hemmett), and 
James Brine. All six were, in the language of a barrister who 
was present at the trial, ‘of the poorest set of agricultural 
labourers’. Even the spelling of their surnames is doubtful. 
Loveless is printed ‘ Lovelass’ in the more important of the 
two law reports, and is given elsewhere as Lovelace. The men’s 
characters were good, though one is said to have taken a piece 
of old iron valued at fourpence from a farm-yard at the age of 
twelve and to have been sentenced in 1829 to four months’ hard 
labour for that offence. Their aim was ‘ to maintain the wages of 
farm servants’. Members of the society were asked to pay an 


xxx. 253, 393. For an account of the case and references to contemporary news- 
paper reports see S. and B. Webb, Hist. of Trade Unionism, chapter 3. 
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entrance fee of a shilling and a weekly subscription of a penny. 
Propaganda in such a cause found fertile soil, for six shillings 
a week could hardly keep a worker’s family even according to 
the most primitive standard of living, while in other counties 
where agricultural labours had joined the Grand National Union, 
wages had risen to ten shillings. 

Arts which now seem supremely ingenuous were practised 
in order to give the union a hold on simple men’s imaginations. 
Two labourers called Lark and Legg were approached by Brine 
while they were threshing. They were taken by Brine to Thomas 
Standfield’s house at Tolpuddle on 9 December 1833. Their eyes 
were blindfolded with handkerchiefs. A passage was read from 
the Bible. The men knelt down and an oath, the precise nature of 
which could not be established in evidence, was administered to 
them. They rose to their feet and were unblinded. A life-size 
sketch of a skeleton, previously made by a village painter, was 
shown to them, and James Loveless, who was dressed in a white 
surplice, said, ‘Remember your end’. The Bible was kissed. 
The skull and crossbones had been commonly used as emblems 
of trade unionism by Glasgow spinners since 1825, but in Dorset 
they did not necessarily connote violence. Everything points 
to the conclusion that the oath was merely one of secrecy. 
Edward Legg, when called as a witness, stated that ‘it was 
something about keeping secret what was done by the society ’. 
The object of the society was indeed nothing worse than to 
combine for the purpose of collective bargaining, and such an 
object had been lawful since 1824. Legg said, ‘They told us 
something about striking. Nothing was said about the time when 
we should strike.’ It was not suggested at the trial that the 
members contemplated intimidation or threats or any unlawful 
action or that they were seditious or socialists. In Dorset 
practically no step beyond taking the oath of initiation had been 
taken before the arrest of the leaders. 

The local farmers were alarmed by the spread and spirit 
of the movement. It was no longer possible to punish any one 
merely on account of his membership of a trade union, even if 
the union were an illegal society as being in restraint of trade. 
Other offences of a statutory origin were therefore recalled to 
mind. On 21 February 1834 placards were issued reminding 
labourers of the Unlawful Oaths Act, 1797, and of the possible 
penalty of transportation for seven years which a breach of its 
provisions might involve. On 24 February at daybreak the six 
leaders were arrested by a constable. George Loveless had a 
copy of the recent placards in his pocket. The only document 
used by the prosecution of the trial was found in the workbox 
of Mrs. Betsy Loveless ; the key of the box was in the possession 
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of her husband George. This was a paper containing what pur- 
ported to be the ‘general rules’ of the General Society of 
Labourers and what was alleged by the Crown to represent the 
scheme of the Dorsetshire society. It is possible in fact that they 
merely represented a stock form of trade union rules. Lodges 
and committees were thereby organized, and contributions were 
stated to be payable ‘to support those who quit their work 
when desired by the Grand Lodge’. Secrecy was to be com- 
pulsory. ‘No man should work along with any man who acted 
contrary to any rule presented by the Grand Lodge.’ No one 
was to be admitted to meetings when drunk. No obscene songs 
or toasts were to be allowed. Violence and all breaches of the 
law were reprobated. 

The prisoners were lodged in the * miserable dungeons’ of 
Dorchester and had their heads shorn.’ The indictment charged 
them with ‘feloniously administering . . . a certain oath and 
engagement purporting to bind the person taking the same not 
to inform or give evidence against any associate . . . charged 
with any unlawful combination or any illegal act done or to be 
done ; and not to disclose any illegal oath which might be taken’. 
Put shortly, the felony simply consisted of the administration 
of an unlawful oath. Thanks to Wakley’s speech in the house 
of commons, we know the exact words of Mr. Baron Williams’s 
charge to the grand jury. He said to them, 


It has been observed by moralists, among whom I may mention Dr. Paley, 
that a frequent and familiar administration of an oath even for purposes 
of justice is much to be regretted, and if there be any truth in such an 
observation, how much more applicable is it [to] the administration of 
an oath, which places the party in so doubtful a state of morals that a 
casuist would be puzzled to decide what course the party ought to pursue. 


So singular a charge arouses interest in Williams’s history 
and character. He was known as a classical scholar, had written 
articles for the Edinburgh Review, and was reputed ‘an adept 
in the turn of a Greek epigram ’.? He was in great favour among 
the whigs, and had enjoyed a good practice on the northern 
circuit and at Manchester and Chester sessions. Brougham * 
and Denman speak highly of his powers of cross-examination ; 
Denman counted him an ‘ old and familiar friend ’, and though 
he was eccentric on the bench and had ‘ the look of Punch in 
ermine ’, nothing that occurred at the trial seems to have affected 
his popularity with the bench or bar. He had been appointed 
baron of the exchequer on 28 February 1834, and this was his 

' The Victims of Whiggery (1837), p. 4. 

* Foss, Judges of England (1870), p. 744. 


* Brougham, Life and Times (1871), ii. 386. 
* Arnold, Denman (1873), ii. 18, 216. 
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first assize. Apart from the feeling shown in his charge to the 
grand jury and one observation made by him during the trial 
for which we have only Loveless’s authority,’ there is little to 
challenge in his conduct of the proceedings or in his interpretation 
of the law. It is rather his conception of the offence and of its 
proper penalty which excited the wrath of many of his own 
generation and provokes the horror of ours. 

A true bill was returned, and on 17 March 1834 the trial took 
place. The Crown relied on the evidence of Lark and Legg. Counsel 
for the defence argued that the evidence as to the administration 
of the oath was vague and unsatisfactory ; that the act applied 
to cases of sedition and mutiny only ; that the Friendly Society 
of Agricultural Labourers was no more than ‘a sort of agricul- 
tural savings bank out of which succour might come in time of 
need ’, and was at any rate not illegal. The judge directed the 
jury, who were, according to Loveless, all farmers and millers, 
to find the accused men guilty if they were satisfied that an oath 
or an obligation tantamount to an oath had been administered. 
He held that the statute was not confined to seditious and 
mutinous societies but extended to all of an illegal nature, and 
under another statute (39 Geo. IIT, c. 79) a society was illegal 
if its rules required an oath or engagement not required by the 
law. If the jury found the prisoners guilty of administering the 
oath, were they ‘ united in a society’? Loveless alleges that the 
judge also made the improper remark that a verdict of not guilty 
would lose the jury the good opinion of the grand jury. In any case 
no such risk was run, for the jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and in answer to the specific question found that the prisoners 
were members of a society and bound by oath not to disclose its 
secrets. Counsel for the defence asked that the case might be 
reserved for the consideration of the judges on the ground that 
there was no evidence that the society was formed for illegal 
purposes. On 19 March Baron Williams stated that there was 
no room for doubt on the question of construction, and sentenced 
each of the six labourers, ‘as an example to others’, to trans- 
portation for seven years, the maximum punishment allowed by 


the statute. George Loveless was allowed to make a statement. 
He said, 


My Lord, if we have violated any law it was not done intentionally. We 
have injured no man’s reputation, character, person, or property. We 
were uniting together to preserve ourselves, our wives and our children, 
from utter degradation and starvation. We challenge any man or number 


of men to prove that we have acted or intend to act different from the 
above statement.? 


1 Victims of Whiggery (1837), p. 8. ? Ibid. p. 11. 
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Before transportation he wrote these lines to cheer his com- 
panions and his family. 


God is our guide; from field, from wave, 
From plough, from anvil, and from loom 
We come our country’s rights to save 
And speak a tyrant faction’s doom. 

We raise the watchword, liberty, 

We will, we will, we will be free. 


On 5 April the six labourers were taken in irons from 
Dorchester to Salisbury, and then to Portsmouth, where they 
went on board the York hulk; thence they were moved to 
Spithead. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the hard individualism of the day, public 
opinion had been deeply stirred by the severity of the sentence. 
On 26 March 1834 Mr. Hughes, the member for Oxford, presented 
a petition for mitigation from 1,563 constituents, who had signed 
during the short space of eleven hours. He himself had no 
sympathy with trade unionism, but Freemasons, Druids, and 
Oddfellows all administered secret oaths, and the law took no heed 
of their acts. The government was unbending, and one of its 
supporters (Hardy) hoped it would remain so. ‘ Of all curses 
that of the Trades’ Union is the most abominable’; he added 
that its exactions of levies from poor workers sometimes deprived 
them of a third or a fifth of their earnings. This view was held 
by many whigs. William Ponsonby, the local member of parlia- 
ment who had acted as foreman of the grand jury, impressed on 
Charles Greville on 3 April, as soon as he had returned from 
Dorchester to London, that it was essential to support the 
judge’s sentence. ‘Any relaxation was impossible’ because 
‘the lower and labouring classes had their eyes fixed’ on the 
case, and an example was needed to stem the demoralization of 
Dorsetshire life. The alleged demoralization is summarized as 
follows: ‘The distress not severe; no political disaffection ; 
but a recklessness, a moral obtuseness, exceedingly disgusting.’ 4 

It was nevertheless impossible to stem the flow of protests 
in the house of commons. On 14 April C. Berkeley presented 
a petition from Cheltenham which pointed out that the prisoners 
had erred through ignorance, and O’Connell and others spoke 
in the same cause. Colonel Evans compared their punishment 
with a sentence of two months’ imprisonment passed on a master 
who had beaten a child to death. The government stated that 
the prisoners were already at sea, and remained obdurate. 
On 16 April petitions for review were presented on behalf of 
sympathizers at Hull, Yeovil, Gomersal, and Liverpool. On 


1 Greville Memoirs (1874), iii. 77. 
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18 April Major Beauclerk presented a petition of 20,000 Leeds 
people. 3,000 Marylebone men and women also appealed for 
mercy. On the other side, Lord Howick argued that the prisoners 
were sufficiently educated men to understand that they were 
acting illegally. ‘Two of them have been accustomed to act as 
Methodist preachers.’ A Sussex member said that the sentence 
had been a godsend, for it had caused the trade union movement 
in his county to disappear. Outside parliament the cause of the 
Dorchester men gained ground steadily, partly because the 
sentence seemed far too severe, partly as a result of much 
passionate declamation on the right to combine. Within the next 
fortnight petitions reached the house of commons from ‘ friends 
of the productive classes ’ and other inhabitants of Wolverhamp- 
ton, Macclesfield, Loughborough, Sheffield, Nottingham, Walsall, 
Barnsley, Newcastle, Leicester, Bradford, Manchester, and 
Halifax." Robert Owen’s influence was then at its height in 
London, and a manifesto, based on his theories and saturated 
with what is now called syndicalism, summoned the London 
trade unions to meet on 21 April 1834 in Copenhagen Fields 
near King’s Cross. The intention was to march to the home 
office in order to present a petition to the king through the home 
secretary on behalf of the Dorchester men. Their case was 
certainly founded on firmer grounds than Owen’s rhetoric, and 
it did not become associated in men’s minds with socialism. 
Hence, the 266,000 signatories to the petition included men and 
women of many different schools of political thought. Between 
25,000 and 30,000 men mustered at White Conduit House by 
eight in the morning, carrying thirty-three flags and drawing 
a car ‘ decorated with festoons of blue and red calico’ which bore 
the petition.? Owen and a parson called Arthur Wade, who 
appeared ‘ in full canonicals with his hood as doctor of divinity ’, 
organized the procession. Wade has been identified as vicar of 
St. Nicholas’s, Warwick.* The route of march was by way of 
Tottenham Court Road, Oxford Street, Regent Street, and 
Charing Cross to Whitehall. At midday the leaders were told 
by Phillips, the under-secretary at the home office, that Lord 
Melbourne would not receive the petition from a deputation of 
such proportions, but that he was willing to present it to the king 
if properly worded and if given to him in an orderly manner. 
The demonstrators had meanwhile crossed Westminster Bridge. 
They later dispersed on Kennington Common and returned in 
good order to their lodges without having shown any indiscipline 
or caused any tumult. Charles Greville dismisses the day with 
the description, ‘ Nothing could go off more quietly. . . . Mostly 


* Commons’ Journals (1834), pp. 171-267. 
* Annual Register (1834), pp. 58-9. * Dunckley, Melbourne (1890), p. 162. 
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well dressed ; no noise or tumult ; a vast crowd.’! Three days 
later Melbourne handed the petition to William IV. London trade 
unionists believed that it could not but impress king and parlia- 
ment. The Pioneer, the magazine of the Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades’ Union, could point indeed with just pride at the 
impressive sight of these people ‘ walking unarmed to solicit 
the King to do an act of mercy’. The motto of The Pioneer 
was ‘ The day of redemption draweth nigh ’ ; its aim, the libera- 
tion of the poor ‘ from ignorance and slavery ’. 

For a moment a flame of hope roused the poverty-stricken 
masses of industrial England. They even put their faith in the 
‘reformed’ parliament. On 28 April Joseph Hume presented 
petitions from Newcastle, Dundee, and Belfast. The Dundee 
signatories described the sentence as ‘ a direct blow at the working 
classes’. Bulwer Lytton, supporting the petitions, laid stress 
on the orderly and constitutional methods of the great London 
demonstration ‘last Monday’. O’Connell read a letter from 
an eyewitness of the trial in which the admissibility in evidence 
of the alleged rules found in Mrs. Loveless’s workbox was 
challenged. It had never been proved that they were produced 
or read when the oaths were taken. On 30 April J. A. Roebuck 
presented a petition from Chard. His three-halfpenny tract, 
The Dorchester Labourers, written a little later, is a very moderate 
plea for ‘ uninformed poor men unacquainted with the law’, and _ 
recalls to the reader’s mind the country’s obligations to their 
class. ‘Read any of the histories of our wars, and they will 
speak of the patience, the fortitude, the perseverance of the 
English soldier.’ The savage enforcement of the criminal law in 
cases where no crime had been consciously committed was a sorry 
return for the valour of the humble men who had swept the hill 
of Albuera and climbed ‘the embattled walls of Badajoz’. 
That the persecutors should be whigs disgusted old champions 
of reform. ‘The Whigs’, wrote Sir William Napier to Roebuck 
on 25 January 1835, ‘by their vile conduct. in power have 
sacrificed their own character and destroyed the resources the 
people should have had to oppose the Tories with.’ * 

The government, however, was determined to carry out 
the sentence. On 25 May 1834 the Lovelesses left Spithead in 
the William Metcalfe, and on 4 September they were landed at 
Hobart Town, where they first worked in the chain-gang on the 
roads, and later were employed on farms.‘ The other four were 
shipped in the Surrey and arrived in Botany Bay in August. 

Owen had ceased to be a power in the country, and the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades’ Union ceased to exist in 


Greville Memoirs (1874), iii. 79. 2 The Dorchester Labourers, p. 4. 
* Bruce, Napier (1864), i. 420. * Victims of Whiggery (1837). p. 17. 
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August 1834, but the cause of the Dorchester labourers still 
remained alive at home. Its foremost exponent was now Thomas 
Wakley, a surgeon of conspicuous originality and initiative, 
whose zeal for the Dorchester men knew no bounds. Disraeli 
describes him in 1837 as ‘ fluent, flippant and vulgar, a second- 
rate hustings orator’,’ but he had energy, force of character, 
and a good case. Elected to parliament in January 1835, on 
27 May 1835 he presented sixteen petitions, of which eight were 
from Dorchester. The others included a petition of 13,448 
inhabitants of Stoke-on-Trent. He told the house how one poor 
woman whose husband, son, and two brothers had been trans- 
ported was refused relief by the overseers as another son of hers 
was earning six shillings a week. The government’s spokesmen 
were the attorney-general, who merely said that the law had been 
violated and that the sentence was valid, and Lord John Russell, 
the home secretary, who argued on whig first principles that 
agitation ought not to be allowed ‘ to impair the influence which 
that great institution, trial by judge and jury, ought to have 
in this country ’. The prisoners were already on the other side 
of the world, and the utmost he would concede was the release 
of the Standfields, Brine, and Hammett, who were ‘ dupes of the 
two Lovelesses ’, at the end of two years. 

Wakley accordingly pressed his motion that an address might 
, be presented to the king to grant pardon to all six, and to order their 
recall. He spoke with great vigour, giving details not found in the 
law reports. He criticized the Crown for having challenged one 
of the jurymen, Bridle, a linen-draper, merely because he ‘ had 
heard Loveless preach in the Methodist chapel of Bere Regis ’. 
He read aloud extracts from a letter written by the elder Loveless 
to his wife on the eve of sailing from Spithead: ‘I shall never 
forget the promise made at the altar.’ With simple piety this 
poor man asked his wife to bring up their children in the true 
spirit, and made no complaint as to his own lot. ‘ Be satisfied, 
my dear Betsy, on my account. Depend upon it, it will work 
together for good and we shall yet rejoice together. I shall do 
well, for He who is Lord of the winds and waves will be my support 
in life and death.’ The Standfields had been separated in New 
South Wales, where life was very hard. Wakley showed how 
innocent the true objects of these men’s organizing efforts had 
been. They sought nothing unlawful. However at fault they 
may technically have been by administering or taking oaths, 
the rules of their society were strong evidence of its peaceful and 
orderly intent. There was to be ‘no drinking, no immorality, 
no conversation on politics or religion’. He quoted, ‘ The 
quality of mercy is not strained’; it was then less threadbare. 

1 Monypenny, Disraeli (1912), ii. 6. 
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Lord John Russell’s reply is a monument of whig dialectic. 
‘No doubt every man has a right to put what price he pleased 
upon his own labour, but he has no right to dictate his price to 
another. What is to become of the industry and capital of the 
country if men are not to be allowed to make their own bargains 
for the sale of their labour at what they may think a fair price ? ’ 
Hume said 800,000 people had signed petitions for the Dorchester 
men. Peel spoke shortly against the motion, which was defeated 
by 308 votes to 82 (25 June 1835). Of the 82, 7 were whigs, 12 
tories, and 63 radicals or independents." 

Wakley, however, still strove for release. A London com- 
mittee of sixteen workmen kept the agitation alive, and a 
‘Dorchester Labourers’ Fund’ was opened. Richard Hartwell, 
a compositor, was its first treasurer. In August 1835 5,000 
inhabitants of Bristol petitioned parliament for the total remission 
of the sentences. On 14 March 1836 Wakley again pressed the 
case of the two Lovelesses, who were still believed to be under- 
going their sentences. Lord John Russell answered with ‘ great 
satisfaction ’ that a free pardon had now been granted to all the 
six. Justice had won at last. 

The government had at first intended, as Lord John Russell 
stated in May 1835, to withhold the royal mercy from the Love- 
lesses, but on 5 February 1836 they were relieved from under- 
going convict labour, and this left only a short step to a free 
pardon. When it arrived in Australia there was still some 
haggling as to repatriation, but eventually in January 1837 all 
the six Dorchester labourers sailed for London. They arrived 
in June, and in August George Loveless wrote his pamphlet, 
The Victims of Whiggery, at Tolpuddle. It is a plain tale told 
without undue bitterness, and its picture of the honest abhorrence 
felt for the labourers by casual bystanders on the gun-wharf at 
Portsmouth who thought them ‘idle lazy fellows’, and by 
a prison chaplain who fancied that their attempts to combine 
were prompted only by a wish to ruin their masters, is convincing 
in its simplicity. The typical Englishman of 1834 deemed trade 
unionism immoral and subversive. Loveless’s scorn for the 
whigs, whose votes on the Wakley motion are analysed, is now less 
interesting than the moral, ‘ union is power’, which he draws 
from the vicissitudes through which he has passed. Very striking, 
too, is his protest against the indifference felt by many philan- 
thropists who hated negro slavery towards the wrongs of the 
poor at home. ‘ When will they dream of advocating the cause 
of England’s white slaves?’ For this, men must wait till ‘God 
in His good time bring it about’. The proceeds of the sale of 
the tract went to swell the Dorchester fund, which was used to 

1 Victims of Whiggery (1837), p. 32. 
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buy five small farms in Essex for five of the men, and a sixth in 
Dorset for George Loveless.! In February 1839 he was invited, 
as an act of courtesy ‘and not by virtue of chartist zeal ’,? to 
sit as the only agricultural representative at the chartist conven- 
tion held at London, but he did not in fact appear, and he and 
his companions drop out of history. 

Their conviction appears to have been warranted by the 
language of the Unlawful Oaths Act, for it is still treated as 
a good authority in modern text-books on criminal law. That 
the law should have been invoked so ardently and enforced to the 
extreme limit of its penalties by a judge with whig sympathies 
and justified by a cabinet which included Grey, Melbourne, 
Russell, and Brougham, needs more comment. The truth is that 
the nascent trade unionism of the thirties had two great obstacles : 
first, the high barrier of economic theory which treated laisser 
faire as an article of faith; secondly, the difficulty. which 
uneducated and inexperienced men will always have to encounter 
in seeking to found a new system of co-operation in a hostile 
world. The first obstacle is too well known to need much elabora- 
tion. Baron Williams himself said to the grand jury that com- 
binations of labour were to be reprobated. ‘ When men unite 
themselves to such societies, the common right of labouring for 
whom they please is taken from them. I do not doubt that 
every means will be taken on your part for the prevention of this 
great mischief.’ The sentiment underlying these observations 
seemed a mere platitude to the economists of that day. The 
admirable Penny Cyclopaedia, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge between 1833 and 1843, contains 
no article on trade unions, but under the head ‘ Wages’ a reader 
finds that 


to the labouring classes at large combinations cannot be beneficial. The 
injury suffered by trade in consequence of the artificial limits to the supply 
of labour and the unnaturally high wages, must have the effect of diminish- 
ing capital and, consequently, the means of employing labour. 


Such conceptions permeated all political and legal theory in 
1834, and go far to explain why the whigs supported Williams's 
sentence on the Dorsetshire labourers. 

The second obstacle—fallibility in leadership—was the 
inevitable result of the contemporary poverty and ignorance 
of the workers. Violence was associated with trade union 
activities in England and Scotland simply because no better 
method occurred to minds preoccupied with penury and oppres- 
sion. It was the misfortune of the infant society in Dorset 


1 Victoria County History of Dorset (1908), ii. 261. 
* Hovell, The Chartist Movement (1918), p. 122. 
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to bear an obloquy which was wholly unjustified by its own rules, 
aims, and actions. Its members had in fact only been guilty 
of a comparatively trivial mistake into which early trade 
unions had fallen, the adoption of oaths of secrecy. Such oaths 
were indulged in, partly perhaps to avoid the scrutiny of the 
public and the long arm of the law, but more often in order to 
fascinate the imagination of the illiterate. In a hostile tract of 
1834 called The Character, Object and Effects of Trades Unions, we 
read how a London journeyman was ‘so overcome by the 
ceremony he went through on his admission that he died in 
the agonies of raving madness’. Trade delegates were said to 
impose ‘ blasphemous and horrible oaths’ on all members. The 
Edinburgh Review of the same year stated that 30 per cent. of- 
the income of an average trade union was spent on regalia and 
initiatory rites. In the warm-hearted pages of Mary Barton 
(1848) an employer is marked out for murder after all present 
have taken ‘one of those fierce terrible oaths which bind 
members of Trades Unions to any given purpose’. We have 
seen that the actual nature of the Dorchester oaths was never 
proved at the trial. The judge rightly ruled that their precise form 
was immaterial. Yet the Annual Register for 1834, with no fresh 
source of information, has no hesitation in describing them as 
‘ partaking of mingled folly, superstition and ferocity ’.! 

The only lasting legacy of the Dorchester labourers was 
a lesson as to policy which trade unionists in other parts of the 
country learnt from their afflictions. From this time they 
gave up their early attachment to secret oaths and to elaborate 
ritual. Such practices had not only led to breaches of the law, 
but they had fostered suspicion among the middle class and 
hostility in parliament. Their relinquishment involved the 
abandonment of no principle and the loss of nothing which really 
conduced to success. 

That this small change should be the only fruit of so much 
suffering is disappointing to those who believe ‘ that the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church’. Was it truly endured in 
vain? For many years the story of the Dorchester labourers 
served as a rallying call whenever reformers sought to arouse 
the enthusiasm and to awaken the sympathies of the labouring 
poor. Their undeserved punishment had indeed enlisted a 
volume of interest and kindness among educated people and in 
the press which, for 1834, was great and memorable. It cannot, 
however, be said that the agitation in their favour marked a real 
step forward in the history of trade unionism. It seems in no 
way to have hastened the slow movement towards its legal recog- 
nition. The belated release of the sufferers led to no local revival 

1 Annual Register (1834), p. 39. 
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of their cause. In 1837 Dorsetshire wages (7s. 6d. a week) were 
the lowest in England,’ and for at least two generations after- 
wards the county remained an area where low wages were the 
rule and where the employed class continued to be wholly 
unorganized. Farm workers all over England lost interest in the 
idea of combination. Philanthropy ignored it. All. Shaftes- 
bury’s wonderful humanity could not open his eyes to the 
impossibility of raising the worker’s status so long as he had to 
rely only on his own personal bargaining capacity. During the 
following years trade unions developed their activities and 
improved their methods in English and Scottish towns, but they 
held out no hope and abstained from propaganda in the country- 
side. To them the story of the Dorchester labourers spelt defeat 
and nothing but defeat. It was not until Joseph Arch founded the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in 1872 that the torch first lit 
at Tolpuddle in 1833 was rekindled. GERALD B. Hurst. 


1 Hammond, Shaftesbury (1923), p. 90. 





Wilham Farrer 


HAT England is the land of the amateur in historical 

scholarship is less true now than it was in the days, not very 
remote, when history was the most neglected of studies in Oxford 
and Cambridge and the new universities were as yet unthought 
of. The late Professor Freeman, before he succeeded Stubbs at 
Oxford, used to remark on the difficulty which foreign scholars 
found in understanding how an historian could do his work in 
the depths of the country and unconnected officially with any 
university. In the case of the purely local historian, this isolation 
is less surprising; but William Farrer, who died in Norway in 
August last in his sixty-fourth year, though best known by his 
History of Lancashire, was no mere Ormerod or Surtees with 
interests strictly limited to his own county. Like Robert Eyton, 
the historian of Shropshire, whom he took for his model, his 
historical curiosity carried him far beyond the bounds of merely 
local antiquities. As Eyton became the pioneer of Domesday 
study, Farrer’s real distinction lies in his detailed researches in 
the lower ranges of the Anglo-Norman feudal hierarchy. His 
Honors and Knights’ Fees, so far as it goes, supplies the under side 
of Dugdale’s great work on the Baronage of England. 

Farrer was the second son of William Farrer Ecroyd, a Burnley 
manufacturer and member of parliament for Preston, well known 
forty years ago as the apostle of ‘fair trade’. After leaving 
Rugby, he entered the family business; but the death of a wealthy 
great-uncle, William Farrer, enabled him to retire from an 
uncongenial occupation at an early age, and in compliance with 
his uncle’s will he took his name by royal licence. Henceforth he 
lived the life of a country gentleman; but, though fond of shooting 
and fishing, he found ample leisure for the studies to which he 
was naturally predisposed. Research into the genealogy of the 
Yorkshire and Westmorland yeoman stocks from which he 
descended ! introduced him to the use of documents and a wider 
interest in local history. On the death of J. P. Earwaker in 1895, 
Farrer bought his extensive collections for a new history of 
Lancashire, and spent large sums in completing them. Between 


1 Burke, Landed Gentry (1921), pp. 547, 613. 
F2 
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1897 and 1913 he published, through local societies or at his 
own expense, more than a dozen volumes of the most important 
of these materials, Charters, Pipe Rolls, Court Rolls, Final 
Concords, Inquests, and Extents. He had incidentally the 
credit of discovering that the original returns for Cumberland 
and the Honour of Lancaster to the great Inquest of Service of 
1212 are extant in the Public Record Office. The influence of 
Dr. Round’s Feudal England and Maitland’s Domesday Book and 
Beyond upon his work was shown in his pioneer articles on the 
Domesday survey of the regions comprised in the later Lancashire, 
which appeared in the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. 

As originally planned, the new history was to end with the 
reign of Elizabeth, and publication had begun in 1903 with a 
History of the Parish of North Meols, when negotiations were 
begun which ended in the merging of the undertaking-in the 
general scheme of the Victoria County Histories. This involved 
an embarrassing change of plan, much condensation in the 
medieval period, and continuation to the present day. The vast 
apparatus of foot-notes in the medieval sections of the Victoria 
History betrays Farrer’s reluctance to sacrifice the matter he 
had gathered with such labour and expense. The appointment of 
a co-editor, Mr. John Brownbill, enabled the work to be pushed 
forward rapidly ; the first volume appeared in 1906, and the 
eighth and last in 1914. Despite the lack of proportion already 
noted, which no student of the middle ages will regret, the 
History of Lancashire comes as near to the ideal county history 
as can be expected in a world of compromises. It is particularly 
valuable to the general historian, because Farrer had mastered 
the best current scholarship on the fiscal and economic systems 
of the middle ages, and was alive to the need of presenting any 
evidence that might throw light upon their intricacies. 

The merits of the History had already secured recognition 
from the local universities. Liverpool made Farrer an honorary 
lecturer in local history, and Manchester gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

In turning to Yorkshire for a new subject, he was still guided by 
local connexion; but his introduction to the Yorkshire Domesday 
for the Victoria County History of that shire, and the three volumes 
of Early Yorkshire Charters (1914-16), were destined to lead him 
to a wider outlook on the facts of fiscal and feudal history. His 
analysis of the Domesday statistics of Yorkshire, and the north- 
western lands dependent upon it before the Conquest, suggested 
a new and bold theory of the carucate assessment of those regions 
and its relation to the obscure ‘ tenmantale’ unit which, right 
or wrong, deserves more careful consideration than it has yet 
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received. The arrangement of the Yorkshire charters under the 
Domesday fiefs, few of which, and those not the most important, 
were confined to the county, gradually shifted his main interest 
from the documents to the general Norman distribution of baronial 
estates upon which they cast only a broken and local light. It 
was, therefore, perhaps not wholly the increased cost of printing 
which brought about the discontinuance of this undertaking, 
to the great regret of students of medieval diplomatic. They have 
some consolation for this loss in Farrer’s publication in the pages 
of this Review of two valuable aids in the dating of Norman 
charters, an article on The Sheriffs of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
1066-1130,1 and an Outline Itinerary of Henry I,? which was also 
issued separately with an index. 

Farrer did not reach the conception of a general history of 
honours all at once. His first idea was to trace feudal descents, 
down to the fourteenth century, county by county, and he began 
with a Feudal History of Cambridgeshire (1920). But he soon 
became convinced that the characteristic scattering of the great 
Norman baronies over a larger or smaller number of counties 
made such a form of treatment, however attractive to local 
genealogists and so conducive to a ready sale, wasteful and 
unscientific. He therefore decided to ignore all artificial local 
divisions and to deal with each baronial complex of lands 
separately in all its ramifications. The plan of his last and most 
ambitious work, Honors and Knights’ Fees, was time-saving 
because it was strictly logical; and though the task was greater 
than a man of sixty could expect to carry to completion (for did 
not Henry III, teste Matthew Paris, once recite to his courtiers 
the names of no less than 250 baronies ?) the method of treatment 
ensured completeness in whatever portion should have been 
accomplished, when the end came. In the three volumes which 
Farrer lived to finish, the third of which will appear posthumously, 
eleven honours, including some of the largest, Arundel, Chester, 
Huntingdon, and Warenne, are dealt with. 

The minute and condensed tracing of feudal descents does 
not make easy reading; but for students of the new England 
which the Conqueror created, these volumes, with their novel 
presentation of the facts, are full of information and suggestion. 
A complete feodary, for instance, of the honour of Chester in 
more than a score of counties outside Cheshire and counting some 
140 knights’ fees, gives a new freshness and reality to the ‘ exces- 
sive possessions and inordinate palatine jurisdictions’ which 
made one Norman earl so formidable a figure in the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign, and his grandson a dreaded —" as regent 


* Ante, xxx (1915), 277 ff. 
* Ante, xxxiv (1919), 303-82, 505-79. 
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for the young Henry III. Nor can the political relations between 
the English and Scottish Crowns in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries be fully appreciated without a clear notion of the stake 
the Scottish royal house acquired in England by Henry I’s gift 
of the great honour of Huntingdon with its more than seventy 
sub-fiefs in eleven counties. 

The genealogist, who has concerned himself far too exclusively 
with the sections of honours contained in his own county, will 
find much profit in a wider survey. It is not that he has been 
wholly unaware that branches of the same family were seated as 
under-tenants in widely severed parts of an honour; but he has 
either lacked the clue which would tell him where to look or, 
more often, he has shrunk from the labour of following it into 
a region unfamiliar to him. There are some notable exceptions 
of course, and, as regards the Lincolnshire fees of the honour of 
Chester, Farrer had been in part anticipated by Sir George 
Sitwell in his Barons of Pulford. Yet even here there was much 
left to glean. 

Though he spent so large a part of his time at his desk, Farrer 
had the appearance of a man of the open air rather than of the 
study. Nor were his ways those of the professional student. 
He liked to talk over problems with friends of kindred tastes in 
his country home, but he had no taste for the intellectual inter- 
course of cities. He placed his vast local collections, and at one 
time his editorial services, unstintedly at the disposal of publishing 
societies, but he never attended their meetings or accepted active 
office in them. On the resignation of the presidency of the 
Chetham Society by the late Sir Adolphus Ward in 1915, it was 
unanimously offered to Farrer; but he absolutely declined to 
consider the offer, and was with difficulty persuaded to become 
an honorary vice-president. After he had taught himself the 
technique of research, he was never seen in the Public Record 
Office or in the British Museum, his ample means allowing him to 
call in professional assistance on a scale that made possible an 
amount of transcription which no single student could have 
undertaken. 

His collection of transcripts, which included a number of 
those made by Christopher Towneley in the seventeenth century, 
was made freely accessible to accredited scholars. Apart from 
manuscripts, he had gradually accumulated what may well 
have been the finest private library in the country of books on 
local and feudal history. They were all working books, for he 
was no collector; and down to the day when he left England for 
what was fated to be his last holiday, he never ceased to use them 
for the benefit of other students and the advancement of 
knowledge. James TAIT. 
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Notes and Documents 


Justinian and Amalasuntha 


THE chronology of the years 533 and 534 has been discussed by 
Dr. Kohl,! Dr. L. M. Hartmann,” Dr. H. Leuthold,* and Dr. Sund- 
wall,* and these scholars do not agree in their conclusions. I 
think that a different interpretation of a phrase of Procopius 
may remove some of the difficulties. The accepted view of the 
course of negotiations between Justinian and the Ostrogoths in 
these years seems to be in brief somewhat as follows : the bishops 
Hypatius of Ephesus and Demetrius of Philippi were sent together 
with the imperial envoy Alexander to Italy in 533; they all left 
Rome for Constantinople at the end of March 534. There followed 
a delay of some months before Justinian dispatched his new 
envoy Peter in the autumn of 534, although Procopius asserts 
that Peter left for the west directly after the arrival in Con- 
stantinople of the former mission. There are obvious difficulties 
in this view ; Alexander, we know, complained of the seizure of 
Libybaeum by the Goths from the Vandals and of their refusal 
to surrender the fortress on the demand of Belisarius ; but the 
Roman forces only set sail for Africa against the Vandal kingdom 
in June 533. How could Justinian before that time have obtained 
any knowledge of the Gothic occupation of Libybaeum which 
itself was clearly a result of the Roman successes in Africa ? 
Dr. Sundwall, it is true, endeavours to obviate this difficulty by 
supposing that a subsequent ‘ special commission ’ was given to 
Alexander by the emperor, but this supposition is excluded by 
the account of Procopius.® The truth is, I would suggest, that 
Alexander only left Constantinople many months after the 
departure of the bishops. I would reconstruct the chronology 
as follows. 

' Zehn Jahre ostgothischer Geschichte vom Tode Theoderichs des Grossen bis zur 
Erhebung des Vitigis (526-36) (1877). 

* Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, i (1897). 

> Untersuchungen zur ostgothischen Geschichte der Jahre 535-7 (1908). 

* Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden Rémertums. Oversigt af Finska 
Vetenskaps-Societetens Férhandlingar, Bd. 1x, 1917-18, Afd. B. no. 2(1919). Professor 
Bury, in the new edition of his History of the Later Roman Empire, ii. 162, has 


not considered the chronological problem. 
5 Sundwall, p. 277, n. 1; Procopius, B. G. i. 3. 14-15. 
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The bishops left Constantinople in June 533—the letter of 
the emperor which they bore to the pope is dated 5 June 533 1— 
and travelled direct to Rome. Dr. Sundwall must be wrong in 
dating their arrival at Rome in May 533. Here they were delayed, 
since the pope’s desire to return a favourable answer to the 
emperor was opposed by the senators who did not wish for too 
close a dependence upon Byzantium.? During their stay in 
Rome Theodahad broached to them his proposal to surrender 
Tuscany to the emperor upon terms. This explains the absence 
of any mention of Alexander in these negotiations, which has 
puzzled modern historians. Alexander, in fact, was not in Rome 
at the time. The battle of Ad Decimum, as Dr. Leuthold has 
shown,* was fought in September 533; this victory opened the 
gates of Carthage to the Romans. Probably as a result of this 
Roman success the Goths in Sicily seized Libybaeum, and word 
would doubtless be sent of this seizure to Constantinople. Mean- 
while though the palace at Durazzo was ready for Amalasuntha, 
though her treasure-ship lay in harbour there, the queen herself 
remained in Italy. Justinian had every reason to wish to know 
the cause of that delay. Libybaeum gave him his pretext: 
on receipt of the news of the occupation his envoy Alexander 
was dispatched to Italy. We know that in March 534 the pope 
at length gave his reply to the bishops ; it is dated 25 March 534. 
Dr. Leuthold considers that at this time Alexander’s mission was 
already completed ; he had left the Gothic court, had travelled to 
Rome, and thus returned from Rome with the bishops to Con- 
stantinople. This is, I think, a misunderstanding of Procopius. 
A confusion has, I believe, arisen through the identification of 

‘the bishops of Alexander’ (rods i lepets avrov, i. 3. 16) with 
Demetrius and Hypatius. If we do not make this identification, 
the course of events may be reconstructed without difficulty. The 
passage from which to start is i. 3.13. Procopius has described 
the illness of Athalarich and the consequent alarm of Amala- 
suntha ; he proceeds érdyyave de "AdeLavdpos a dnp éx Bovis 
ovv te Anuntpio kal “Trario évrad0a nxwr , i.e. ‘it happened 
that Alexander had arrived at Ravenna together with Demetrius 
and Hypatius’. The latter had received their answer from the 
pope on 25 March, and we may thus place their arrival at Ravenna 
on their return journey at the end of March or beginning of April 
534. With this point fixed the rest is simple. Justinian was not 
only anxious at the delay of Amalasuntha, his ecclesiastical policy 
had been brought to a standstill by the procrastination of the 
pope. Alexander is therefore accompanied by some eastern 


' Cod. Just. i. 1. 8. 


* Sundwall, p. 276; Langen, Geschichte der rénsischen Kirche, ii, 322. 
3 
p. 20. 
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bishops (i. 3. 16). The reply of the pope is to be regarded as the 
result of the arrival of this new mission. The eastern bishops 
who accompanied Alexander are left at Rome to continue 
Justinian’s ecclesiastical propaganda. Alexander himself, together 
with Demetrius and Hypatius (i. 3. 13), starts north and arrives, 
as we have seen, at Ravenna. There follows the public discussion 
of the reply of the Gothic state to Justinian’s diplomatic com- 
plaints. Meanwhile Amalasuntha’s intrigue and her offer to 
surrender Italy to the emperor are the subject of secret con- 
ference. These negotiations may well have taken many weeks ; 
it may have been full summer before Alexander and the bishops 
left Ravenna. There is therefore no reason to doubt the state- 
ment of Procopius that Peter was dispatched by Justinian to 
Italy on his return mission directly after the arrival of the envoys 
in Constantinople. I believe that Procopius was well informed 
on the course of this diplomacy, and that we have only to inter- 
pret aright his somewhat allusive account to establish a con- 
sistent chronology. 

But if Hypatius and Demetrius were in Ravenna during the 
summer of 534, we may perhaps be entitled to make some further 
deductions. Episcopal tongues may well have been set wagging 
and Amalasuntha may have learned the secret of Theodahad. 
She could outbid the offer of Tuscany by throwing the whole of 
Italy into the scale. Procopius says that she did. Dr. Pflugk- 
Harttung, Dr. Hartmann, and Dr. Sundwall amongst others 
have doubted this statement. But Amalasuntha, with her son’s 
death imminent, a woman and alone, was in a desperate position 
and she knew it; she could not afford the luxury of scruples. 
There follow the condemnation of Theodahad and the order to 
restore his ill-gotten lands. Theodahad should have the less 
wherewith to bribe Justinian. The weeks passed; Athalarich 
was sinking ; she could not await Justinian’s reply. Necessity 
makes strange bed-fellows; one traitor had need of another. 
Did she use her knowledge to bend Theodahad to her will? Did 
she feel herself secure in the possession of the secret which she 
alone shared with the king ef her creation? It is tempting to 
think that the price at which she sold her silence was Theodahad’s 
oath that he would be king in name alone. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


Two Deeds about the Abbey of Bec 


THE two following deeds have been copied by the kindness of 
Canon Dalton from fo. 153 of a register at St. George’s, Windsor, 
known as the Liber Albus, written about 1450. It will be noticed 
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that some of the names have been misread by the scribe, as is 
common in late registers. The former of the two deeds is valuable 
because it is an addition to the charters of William I given in the 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum of Professor H. W. C. Davis. 
As it is attested by William, bishop of Durham, its date cannot be 
earlier than 3 January 1081, and if the absence of ‘ quondam’ 
before ‘ uxor mea’ were proof that Matilda was still alive, the 
date would be before 3 November 1083. But there is evidence 
which makes 1087 the more likely date. For in this deed Chester- 
ton, Henton, and Adwell are stated to be held by Hugo filius 
Milonis ; while in Domesday (i.e. 1086) they are held by Willelmus. 
But in the Chronicon of Abingdon? we learn that Hugo filius 
Milonis was alive in 1116 or 1117, evidently a knight under 
Brian fitz-Count. It seems, therefore, that this deed is later 
than Domesday. The second document is of less interest, but it 
is sufficiently early to be of value. It appears to be after the death 
of Milo Crispin, but before the death of Richard fitz-Reinfrid, 
and therefore of about the year 1110. H. E. Sater. 


I 


Sicut nobis ad dandum elemosinam expedit esse promptos, ita ad 
confirmandum quod datur, si quando aliqua occasione auferri potest, 
oportet esse solicitos. Iustum enim est ut in quantum possibile est 
perpetuum fiat quod tribuitur, cum certum est eternum esse quod retribui- 
tur. Quapropter ego Willelmus gratia dei rex Anglie volo ut subscripta 
nostra datio presentibus apicibus ad noticiam posterorum mandetur, quibus 
pia largicio ab ignorancia siue maliuolencia defensa inconcussa stabilitate 
perpetua seruetur. Illius igitur aspirante gracia, qui dat & bene velle & 
posse pro bona voluntate, concedo monasterio Beccensi gloriose genitricis 
dei Marie in Wiltesira manerium unum nomine Deuerell,? quod fuit Bristicii, 
quod dedit Matildis regina uxor mea; et ut per omnes meos proprios portus 
in Anglia res proprie seruorum dei in eodem monasterio commanencium 
quiete sint a consuetudinibus que pro transitu in portu exigi solent. 
Concedo eciam ipsi coenebio quod illi Hugo de Gornaco dedit scilicet in 
London’, quod ibi habebat de me; et in Essexia ecclesiam de Fordham * 
cum terra ecclesie & totam decimam & unum villanum; in Erleiga* 
similiter decimam et unum villanum; in Liston’> decimam de dimidia 
villa & dimidiam ecclesiam & unum villanum. Et quod dedit Baldewinus 
filius comitis Gilberti in Deuonshire, scilicet nomine Bradfort.6 Et quod 
dedit Henricus de Ferrers in Essexia in Wodeham 7? duas partes decime 
de dominio suo & unum villanum, et in Stabynges ;* similiter in Stani- 
dama ® que est in Wiltesira. Et concedo de dono Arnulphi de Hesdino in 
Middelsexia manerium quod vocatur Ruysslep’ ” totum, excepta i hida 

1 ii. 109. 2 Brixton Deverill. * Fordham; in Domesday, Forham. 

‘ Ardleigh, Essex ; in Domesday, Erleia. 5 Liston, Essex. 

® Not Bradford Dabernon, but Bridford, afterwards (and now) called Christow. 


* Woodham Ferrers, * Stebbing. ® Standen. 
” Ruislip. 
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que iam data erat sancte Trinitati de Monte. Et quod Milo Crispinus dedit 
eidem monasterio &, ipso concedente, homines eius Hugo filius Milonis 
& Ricardus filius Rainfridi, item 1 in Oxenfordsh’ totum dominium eiusdem 
Milonis de Swyncomna,? & decimam de eius dominio de Mapultreham * 
& Berewell,t de Duncherche,> de Gadintona,* de Estoches,? de Newe- 
ham,® de Chalgraue,® de Haseleye,!° de Estona; 1! in Gloucestresh’ de 
Halrelea ; }2 in Berk’ de Clopecota ; !* in Buk’ de Quentona," de Sobintona, 
de Otesdona,!® de Chingestona,!”7 de Gwicomna ; 18 de dominio Ricardi !* 
decimas in Berk ’de Appelton’,2° in Bukish’ Ikford,24 in Oxenfordsh’ de 
Alcretona ;** de dominio Hugonis decimam in Oxfordsh’ de Agdoquell’,?* 
de Cestrentona,*4 de Hantona;25 et quod dedit eidem cenobio Ricardus 
filius comitis Gilberti quod est in Surreia quod habebet in Totinges?* & 
Stretham?’ & iii virgas terre in Hauerychesham,”* et duas partes decime 
de suo dominio in Blechingeleia ?®; in Ciuentona *® & in Udemeresthorn *4 
& in Cippested * & in Thornecroft ** & in Gualentona** & unum villanum in 


‘ This word is awkward ; we require viz. 

* Swyncombe. % Mapledurham. 

* There is no place of this name in Oxfordshire; Milo Crispin had fees at Britwell 
and Berewich, but the next deed suggests that ‘ Retherfeld’ was the real word. 

* *Witcherche’ evidently is meant. ®* Gathampton in the parish of Goring. 

7 North Stoke. § Nuneham Murren. ® Chalgrove. 

© Haseley. ” Aston Rowant. ® Alderley. 

‘8 Clapcot.  Quainton. © Shabbington. 

‘6 Waddesdon. 

“ There is no Kingston in Buckinghamshire ; Kingston Blount in Oxfordshire, 
which was a manor of Milo Crispin, must be meant. 

** The road from Waddesdon to Wycombe would pass through Kingston Blount. 
Wycombe no doubt is meant, where in 1291 Bec had a pension of £3. So late as 1086 
(i.e. Domesday Book) Wycombe was a manor of Robert d’Oyly ; but it must have 
passed by this time to Milo Crispin. 

* In Domesday Richard held under Milo the fees of Appleton (24 hides), Eaton 
in Appleton (5 hides), Alkerton (6 hides), Chearsley in Buckinghamshire (1} hides), 
Ickford (4 hides), and Draycot in the county of Oxford but in the parish of Ickford 
(2hides). Probably he held all these at the time of thischarter. In later times, when 
the fees of Milo Crispin formed the Honour of Wallingford, these holdings formed two 
knights’ fees. We learn in the Chronicon of Abingdon (ii. 109) that this Richard 
fitz-Reinfrid died on 6 November 1115 or 1116, and that his son Hugh gave to 
Abingdon a rent from two hides held by his father in Brochestal or Brochestan. 
The narrative implies that it was part of the barony of Wallingford, and there 
is no doubt that Wrochestan (i.e. Wroxton) is meant, where Abingdon held a rent 
in the time of the taxation of 1291. Alkerton and Wroxton are adjacent, and part 
of the six hides held by Richard fitz-Reinfrid at Alkerton must have been situated 
within the parish of Wroxton. Hugh, son of Richard, is the holder of two knights’ fees 
in the carta of the Honour of Wallingford which appears in Liber Rubeus, i. 309. An 
Oseney deed about Draycot shows that he was followed by Ricardus filius Hugonis de 
Eppelton. 

*° Appleton. *t Ickford. 2 Alkerton. 

* Adwell. ** Chesterton. 

* Henton in Chinnor. These three manors, which at this time were held by 
Hugo filius Milonis, were held by Willelmus in Domesday. 

*6 Tooting Bec. 7 Streatham. 
** This name has not been found in Domesday; it may have been the name of 
a field. 

* Blechingley. *° Chivington in Blechingley. 3 Woodmansterne. 

* Chipstead. * Thorncroft in Leatherhead. 34 Walton Leigh. 
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Blecinglaiga & unam domum in Sutgete & unam domum in burgo 
Tonebrig’ ;? in Herfordshire in Standena * i villanum & duas partes decime 
de suo dominio. Et quod dederunt homines eiusdem Ricardi, ipso con- 
cedente, [in] Sudfole totam decimam quam dedit Giraldus de Guymun- 
destona,* & de Guarantinga® totam decimam quam dedit Ioffridus, et 
totam decimam quam dedit Oilardus de Gindesfell’,® & de Dalham? 
totam decimam quam Willelmus dedit. In Essexia duas partes decime 
quas dedit Guanerus de Cagnenda.? Hec omnia concedo ut ea libertate 
& quiete prefatum Beccense monasterium possideat qua alie mee dominice 
abbacie & mei dominici viri res huiusmodi possident. Signum Willelmi 
regis Anglorum, s. Lanfranci archiepiscopi, s. Willelmi comitis filii regis, 
s. Thome archiepiscopi Ebor’, s. Gaufridi episcopi Constant’, s. Ricardi 
filii Gilberti comitis, s. Walchelini episcopi Wintoniensis, s. Willelmi 
episcopi Dunelm’, s. Milonis Crispini, s. Henrici filii regis, 


Il 


Milo Crispinus concessit ecclesie sancte Marie Becc’ suarum ‘terrarum 
decimas quas in Anglia habebat, scilicet de Neweham® decimam partem 
annone tocius dominice sue, et similiter decimum agnum suarum omnium 
& x caseum & x vellus & x pellim agnorum ; & de porcario suo x porcellum, 
de vacario suo x vitellum, de pannagio suo x denariwm. 

Apud villam suam Stoches  concessit idem Milo dimidiam virgatam 
terre & decimam in annona & agnis & caseis & velleribus & pellibus, in 
porcellis & vitulis & pannagio & decimam molendinorum que illic sunt & 
de piscar’ suo [sic] ibidem iiii stikas anguillarum. 

Apud villam suam Garingam™ idem Milo concessit decimam alio 
modo,’ scilicet de ouili suo decem 14 cas’ & vell’ & de pannagio. Hec autem 


Southgate. * Tunbridge. * Standon in Hertfordshire. 

* In Domesday the manor of Wimundestuna is held by Giraldus under Richard 
fitz-Gilbert. The spot is unidentified (Vict. County Hist., Suffolk, i. 535). 

° Wratting, held by Goisfridus filius Hamonis in Domesday. 

* A misreading for Urdresfelda, now Witherfield, which was held in Domesday 
by Wilardus. : 

* Dalham, which was held in Domesday by Willelmus Peccatum. 

* No name of this kind has been found in Essex. Domesday mentions Garnerus 
as holding some small portions of land under Richard fitz-Gilbert, and one of them may 
have borne this name. 

* Nuneham Murren. Probably an error for ouium. 

* North Stoke. The manors follow in succession from Wallingford down the 
Thames ; then the list returns to Clapcot near Wallingford ; then eastward through 
Chalgrove, Haseley, and Shabbington to Waddesdon; then southward through 
Aston Rowant to Wycombe and Iver. 

* Goring. 

** There was good reason for this. Goring wasad’Oyly manor in 1086, but at some 
later date the daughter of Robert d’Oyly married Milo Crispin, and some twenty fees, 
including Goring and Iver, were transferred from the barony of d’Oyly to Milo Crispin, 
and subsequently remained in the Honour of Wallingford. But in 1073 Robert d’Oyly 
had granted tithes from his demesnes in Goring and Iver to the chapel of St. George’s 
in Oxford, and the abbey of Oseney, in succession to the chapel of St. George’s, was 
in possession of a portion of tithes in Goring until the Dissolution. 

** Probably ‘x’ in the original, i. e. ‘ tithe of cheeses, fleeces, and pannage ’. 
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Thomas de Driuall + & Hugo frater eius pro anima predicti Milonis con- 
firmauerunt, & in eadem villa pro anima patris sui & matris sue decimam 
annone dominice sue* & dimidiam hidam terre & unum molendinum 
& pratum quod appellatur pratum de North predicte ecclesie concesserunt. 

Apud villam suam Gadintune ® predictus Milo concessit decimam in 
annona & agnis, in caseis & velleribus, in pellibus & porcellis, in vitulis 
& pannagio & de molend’ decimam & de piscar’ v stikes & v anguill’ 
similiter. 

Apud Wicchechurch idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, in vitulis & pannagio & de molend’ 
decimam & de piscar’ iiii stikes. 

Apud Herdewicham ‘ idem Milo concessit decimam in annona. 

Apud Mapultreham ® idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, caseis, 
agnis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam 
& de piscar’ ii stikas. 

Apud Retherfeld * idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, caseis, 
agnis, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam & de 
piscar’ ii stikas. 

Apud Clopcote 7 idem Milo concessit decimam in anndna, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam 
& ii stikas. 

Apud Shalgraue* idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend, decimam. 

Apud Hasele ® idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio. 

Apud Shobintonam ?° idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ 
decimam & de piscaria duas stikas. 

Apud Wottesdunam™ idem Milo concessit unam virgatam terre cum 
uno rustico & decimam in annona, et de caseis, agnis, velleribus, pellibus, 
porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & decimam ” alueolum apum, i ruscam.’* 

Apud Queyntonnam ! idem Milo concessit unam virgatam terre cum 
uno rustico & decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, velleribus, pellibus, 
porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & decimam alueolum apum. 


? The family of Druvall held Goring for about two hundred years; they gave 
liberally to Eynsham Abbey and Goring Priory. 

* This must have been a second, and voluntary, tithe on the produce of the demesne. 
There was a similar arrangement at Oving in Buckinghamshire (Vict. Count. Hist., 
Oxfordshire, i. 155). _ * Gathampton. 

* This place, one of the four Hardwicks in Oxfordshire, is in Whitchurch. It is 
not mentioned in Domesday, but in that record it is not uncommon that if a knight 
held two adjacent manors they are entered under one name, and Hardwick is 
no doubt entered under Whitchurch. We have another instance below in Eythorpe. 

5 Mapledurham. * Rotherfield Pippard. 7 Clapcote in Berkshire. 

* Chalgrove. * Great Haseley. © Shabbington. 

™ Waddesdon. 

® Probably a misreading of x, which would mean decimum. 

* It may be suggested that the original had vel ruscam. Virgil mentions beehives 
(alvearia is his word) of two kinds, of wicker and of cortex, which probably means 
@ section of a decayed tree; here the two kinds are alveolus and rusca or straw skep. 
Several Latin writers use alveus for a beehive. ™ Quainton in Buckinghamshire. 
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Apud Eathropum ! idem Milo concessit unam virgatam terre cum uno 
rustico & decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, 
vitulis, pannagio & decimam alueolum apum & de molend’ decimam & de 
piscaria duas stikas. 

Apud Eastunam ? idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam. 

Apud Wicombam* idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam. 

Apud Ewre * idem Milo concessit decimam pullorum equarum & de 
molend’ decimam & de piscaria decem stikes & de pannagio decem ° denar’. 

Apud Wuttunam ® idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio. 

Apud Alreham ? idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimas. 

Apud Sesdretunam ® idem Milo concessit unam virgatam terre & 
decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, 
pannagio. 

Apud Kingestunam ® idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, 
caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio. 

Apud Eantunam * idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio. 

Apud Addewell !! idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, agnis, caseis, 
velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ decimam. 

De Appeltona™ & de Ikford!* & de ceteris ** que Ricardus filius 
Remfridi tenet de Milone Crispino, idem Milo concessit decimam in annona, 


agnis, caseis, velleribus, pellibus, porcellis, vitulis, pannagio & de molend’ 
decimas. 


1 Eythorpe, a hamlet and a manor in Waddesdon. It is not mentioned in Domes- 
day, but is doubtless included in the return given for Waddesdon. It is on the river 
Thame and had a mill (Lipscombe, Hist. of Buckinghamshire, i. 475). 

* From the sequence of names we might assume that this was in Buckinghamshire, 
and Milo Crispin had a small holding at Aston Sandford, but it had no mill. It is 
much more likely that Aston Rowant in Oxfordshire is meant, where Bec had a portion 
of tithe in later days. It is true that Aston Rowant has no mill, and the return in 
Domesday mentions no mill; but among the fees of Milo Crispin we find two, called 
altera cote and altera cote, which are probably Cobcot and Nethercot, two smal! 
manors contiguous to Aston Rowant. Of these Nethercot had, and has, a mill. 
Probably at the time of this deed Nethercot mill was treated as the mill for Aston 
Rowant. 5 Wycombe. 

* Iver. What has been said of Goring applies to Iver. It was originally a manor 
of Robert d’Oyly, and at this time paid two-thirds of the tithes of the demesne to the 
chapel of St. George’s at Oxford. This explains why Milo Crispin was unable to grant 
to Bec as much at Iver as in his other demesne manors. 

5 The original may have read x, which would mean not decem denarios but decimam 
denariorum. * Probably Wootton Bassett in Wiltshire. 

? There is no place of this name in Domesday. Doubtless Alreleiam is meant, 
i. e. Alderley in Gloucestershire, which was a manor of Milo Crispin. The return in 
Domesday says that it had a mill. 

* Chesterton in Oxfordshire. ® Kingston Blount, Oxfordshire. 

‘© Henton in the parish of Chinnor. ” Adwell. 

2 Appleton in Berkshire. 8 Ickford in Buckinghamshire. 

* These would be Eaton in Berkshire, Draycot and Alkerton in Oxfordshire, 
and probably Chearsley in Buckinghamshire, as has been shown above. 
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A Norfolk Parliamentary Election, 1461 


Tue following document is an amusing specimen of the literary 
ability of a fifteenth-century sheriff, but weightier reasons 
justify its publication. Such a detailed description of a medieval 
parliamentary election is a rarity, and, since a member of the 
Paston family played a prominent part in the incidents, the 
document is not only of use to the constitutional historian, but 
is also a valuable commentary on the information provided in 
some of the Paston letters. 

The complete record from which this sheriff's return is taken 
occurs twice in legal archives, and a description of both these 
sources will be sufficient to explain why there appears upon the 
rolls of a court of law a record which at first sight seems to be 
concerned entirely with parliamentary matters. On the Control- 
ment Roll for 1461! there is enrolled a writ ordering the sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk to arrange for the election of knights and 
burgesses to a parliament to be held at Westminster on 6 July 
1461.2. This is followed by the enrolment of a second writ * 
announcing the postponement of parliament until 4 November, 
owing to an attack on the Scottish border which called for the 
absence of the king from Westminster. Then follows the sheriff's 
account of the events which occurred after the receipt of these 
instructions. The extraordinary incidents he describes called 
for judicial measures, and his return is followed by a mandate 
for the arrest of the persons implicated. The record on the 
Controlment Roll marks the initial step in a legal process. 

The sequel is provided by a later Coram Rege Roll* which 
contains all the material on the Controlment Roll together with 
an account of further action taken in the matter during that term. 
The length of the records makes it impossible to print here the 
writs of summons, or the proceedings taken under Henry VII ; 
but the sheriff’s return contains all the information which throws 
light on the events in Norfolk during the election. 

As is frequently the case with such collections, the Paston 
letters mention the election only in a cryptic fashion, and the 
story which Gairdner pieced together from the scanty references 
must be taken as the Paston version of the affair.° The present 


? Controlment Roll, 1 Edw. IV, rot. 15. 

* This writ is tested 24 May, 1 Edw. IV. 

* Tested 13 June, 1 Edw. IV. These writs supplement the information concerning 
this parliament which is found in Returns of Members of Parliament, app. i. xxiv. 

* Coram Rege Roll, Mich., 4 Hen. VII, rex. rot. 18. 

* Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 1904. The letters referring to the election are 
nos. 460, 463, 468-72, 475, 477, 489, 497. See alsoi. 164. 
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record supplies an account of the other side of the case, and with 
both before him the reader will be able to appreciate the local 
intrigue which was at work in Norfolk during the summer of 
1461. It should be noted that this return is made by Sir John 
Howard,! Paston’s bitter rival ; but, on the other hand, if the 
delightful family correspondence inclines one to a lenient view 
of Sir John Paston’s actions, it should be observed that his family 
was not more law-abiding than its contemporaries, and when 
occasion called, its members did not scruple to adopt methods in 
keeping with those described by the sheriff.2, The personal nature 
of the feud is not divulged by either party. The letters give no 
details, while the sheriff seems to suggest that the riot was the 
result of a dispute on the question of the limitation of the franchise 
to forty-shilling freeholders, the men whose ‘ sufficiency’ he 
never fails to mention in his narrative. That principle had been 
introduced in 1429, early enough for opposition to have arisen 
long before this time.* Whether the men of Norfolk really felt 
as keenly on this question as the sheriff suggests is open to doubt. 
After all, there were more local forces working towards such an 
incident. The state of Norfolk at this time was not happy, and 
as a result of this affair a special commission had to be sent to 
restore order in the county. The prevailing lawlessness, grave 
dissatisfaction at the murder of John Denys the coroner, and the 
unpopularity of the sheriff,® were sufficient to cause a disturbance. 
It is most probable that Paston and Berney had their own schemes 
against the sheriff, and that their insistence on franchise rights 
was simply an appeal calculated to rouse those members of the 
community who could use a bill or a glaive even though it had been 
decided that they could not use a vote. 

Apart from the official information it gives concerning the 
election, this document is a naive illustration of contemporary 
judicial proceedings. Out of all the rioters mentioned, we can 
only be certain that five ever answered for their share in the 
disturbance ; and two of these only appeared in the king’s bench 
twenty-seven years after the riots had occurred. Naturally their 
trials were perfunctory, for all interest in the original cause of action 
must have disappeared by so late a date. It was, therefore, easy 


1 Paston Letters, no. 288. See also Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Sir John Howard. 

* e.g. Coram Rege Roll, Mich., 2 Edw. IV, rex. rot. 7. This is a case of disseisin 
in which Sir John Paston’s son was defendant. The father was implicated, and 
despite his protests, was fined. Note that in this case Sir John Paston appeared 
in court in the custody of the marshall, in whose charge he was ‘ pro antea certis 
de causis’, The Pastons appear frequently in king’s bench cases during this 

period. 

* Stat. 8 Hen. VI, c. 7. Also Stat. 10 Hen. VI, c. 2, and Stat. 23 Hen. VI, c. 14. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 66. 

5 Paston Letters, no. 468. 








en 
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for them to adopt what was practically the normal procedure of 
the period. They pleaded letters of pardon granted by Edward IV, 
and they were acquitted sine die, probably without any argument 
either on the law or facts involved. C. H. WittraMs. 


Public Record Office, Controlment Roll, 1 Edw. IV, rot. 15. 


Responsum Iohannis Howard Militis Vicecomitis Norffolcie. Ego 
Iohannes Howard Miles Vicecomes Norffolcie et Suffolcie domino Regi in 
Cancellaria sua certifico quod virtute primi brevis? michi directi et huic 
cedule consuti ad proximum Comitatum Norffolcie postquam breve pre- 
dictum michi deliberatum fuit tentum apud Norwicum in domo vocata le 
Sherehous in dicto Comitatu Norffolcie die lune proximo post festum Sancti 
Barnabe Apostoli anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti primo per Willelmum Prys 
Subvicecomitem meum eiusdem Comitatus predictus Subvicecomes adtunc 
et ibidem in pleno Comitatu illo breve predictum legit ac puplicavit et 
inde debitam proclamacionem fecit iuxta formam statutorum in huiusmodi 
casu provisorum quod omnes homines adtunc et ibidem existentes pro 
electione militum eiusdem Comitatus essend’ ad proximum parliamentum 
in brevi predicto specificatum et sufficientes de libero tenemento ad valorem 
quadraginta solidorum annuatim ultra reprisas et inhabitantes infra 
Comitatum predictum ac habiles voces pro huiusmodi electione fiendum 
ibidem dare iuxta formam statutorum in huiusmodi casu editorum expe- 
ctarent ibidem ad faciendum liberam electionem suam et omnes alii abirent 
et nullo modo electionem predictam fiendam impedirent. Super quo 
quidam Iohannes Berney de Wychyngham in dicto Comitatu Norffolcie 
armiger adtunc et ibidem dicto Subvicecomiti alta voce dixit Tu Sub- 
vicecomes aliter istud breve et statuta declaras quam lex terre Anglie 
existit quia quilibet homo cuiuscunque Condicionis et sufficiencie fuerit 
hic ad istud tempus existens habebit liberam electionem suam in eligendo 
Milites pro Comitatu isto. Super quo clamor et tumultus in populo 
ibidem existente oriebantur. Et tunc dictus Subvicecomes adtunc et 
ibidem voluisset examinare et triare omnes homines ibidem’ existentes de 
sufficiencia liberorum tenementorum suorum iuxta formam statutorum 
etc. ad habendam noticiam qui debite debuerunt Milites dicto Comitatu 
Norffolcie eligere sive eligi. Et quod* plures ibidem existentes super 
Willelmum Chamberleyn Militem et Henricum Grey Iuniorem armigerum 
et alii super Iohannem Paston et predictum Iohannem Berney ad essendum 
Milites pro parliamento predicto clamaverunt et tunc predictus Iohannes 
Berney ac Iohannes Marchaunt de Boton in Comitatu Norffolcie Clericus 
Thomas Wryght de Aylesham in eodem Comitatu Laborer Willelmus 
Bole de eadem in eodem Comitatu Laborer Alanus Yarlowe de eadem 
in eodem Comitatu Taillour Iohannes Reymers de Oxenhede in eodem 
Comitatu Laborer Willelmus Cullyng de Aylesham in eodem Comitatu 
Laborer Simon Elys de Banyngham in eodem Comitatu Husbondman 

* My transcript has been made from the Controlment Roll. The account on the 
Coram Rege Roll contains several slips, and it is mutilated. In transcribing, the use 
of wand v has been modernized as no strict rule is followed in the text. 


* A reference to the writs of summons which precede the sheriff's return. 
® sic. 
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Stephanus Budde de eadem in eodem Comitatu Laborer Iohannes Worme 
de Southfeld in eodem Comitatu Sowter Thomas Portlond de Thyrnyng 
in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Iohannes Goodbody nuper de Aylesham 
in eodem Comitatu Yoman Iohannes Burgeys de eadem in eodem Comitatu 
Laborer Thomas Goold de eadem in eodem Comitatu Taillour Iohannes 
Howes de eadem in eodem Comitatu Laborer Willelmus Skeyton de eadem 
in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Robertus Wattes de eadem in eodem 
Comitatu Laborer Robertus Bennes de eadem in eodem Comitatu Cooke 
Thomas Skeyton de eadem in eodem Comitatu Laborer Rogerus Gunnes de 
Itringham in eodem Comitatu Clericus Thomas Shelton de Aylesham in 
eodem Comitatu Armiger Robertus Ulfe de Northwalsham in eodem 
Comitatu Husbondman Robertus Ropere de eadem in eodem Comitatu 
Husbondman Robertus Roughe de Shiryngham in eodem Comitatu Pedder 
Iohannes Crowgate de Tunstede in eodem Comitatu Bocher Willelmus 
Spynk nuper de Blyklynge in eodem Comitatu Laborer Iohannes Spynk de 
Rynglond in eodem Comitatu Laborer Iohannes Botery de Thorpe Market 
in eodem Comitatu Gentilman Henricus Cardemaker de Norwico in eodem 
Comitatu Cardemaker Nicholaus Lyncolne de Skathowe in eodem Comitatu 
Wever Thomas Davy alias dictus Thomas Henrys de Walsyngham Magna 
in eodem Comitatu Husbondman et quamplures alii ignoti tam de Comitatu 
Civitatis Norwici quam de Comitatu Norffolcie de quibus milti fuerunt 
insufficientes et inhabiles ad habendum aliquod interesse in huiusmodi 
electione modo guerrino arraiati videlicet Jakkys Saladdis Bylles Gleyves 
et aliis armaturis defensivis ad numerum quingentarum personarum quos 
predicti Iohannes Berney Iohannes Marchaunt Clericus et Robertus Roughe 
continue per spacium duarum septimanarum proximum ante eundem diem 
lune apud Aylesham Sharyngton Walsyngham Magna Walsyngham Parva 
et in pluribus aliis locis per circuitum dicti Comitatus Norffolcie ad interes- 
sendum electioni predicte ad Comitatum dicto die lune tentum procurassent 
et excitassent adtunc et ibidem venerunt et ipsi tunc Subvicecomiti tantas 
minas de vita sua ibidem imposuerunt quod ipse ad electionem supradictam 
ob metum mortis ulterius fiendam intendere non audebat. Set occulte 
per conductum et adiuvamen Thome Wyngfeld armigeri Ricardi Southwell 
armigeri et Gilberti Debenham armigeri abinde evasit. Predictique 
Tohannes Berney Iohannes Marchaunt Thomas Wryght Willelmus Bole 
Alanus Yarlowe Iohannes Reymers Willelmus Cullyng Simon Elys Stephanus 
Budde Iohannes Worme Thomas Portlond Iohannes Goodbody Iohannes 
Burgeys Thomas Goolde Iohannes Howes Willelmus Skeyton Robertus 
Wattes Robertus Bennes Thomas Skeyton Rogerus Gunnes Thomas Shelton 
Robertus Ulfe Robertus Ropere Robertus Roughe Iohannes Crowgate 
Willelmus Spynk Iohannes Spynk Iohannes Boterey Henricus Cardemaker 
Nicholaus Lyncolne Thomas Davy ac alii quamplurimi malefactores ignoti 
cum ipsum subvicecomitem! sic evasisse perceperunt ipsum tune 
furiose tam apud Norwicum in Comitatu Norffolcie quam apud Norwicum 
in Comitatu Civitatis Norwici tunc indilate prosecuti fuerunt clamando 
Interficiamus eum. Ita quod idem Subvicecomes ulterius ad illum Comita- 
tum nec ad alium Comitatum ibidem tentum die lune proximo post festum 
Translacionis Sancti Thome Martiris tunc proximum sequens nec alia 
1 The text has ‘supervicecomitem’, 
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officia vicecomitis Comitatus Norffolcie concernentia exequenda per 
magnum tempus ob metum mortis et minarum predictarum intendere 
non audebat. Et postea ad Comitatum Norffolcie tentum apud le Sherehous 
predictum die lune in festo Sancti Laurencii Martiris extunc proximo 
sequente et proximum postquam aliud breve huic cedule consutum michi 
deliberatum fuit Ego lohannes Howard Miles Vicecomes in propria persona 
mea predicta duo brevia in pleno Comitatu meo ibidem legi et puplicavi 
ac pretextu brevium illorum ibidem proclamari feci quod omnes homines 
de libero tenemento ad valorem quadraginta solidorum annuatim ultra 
reprisas suficientes et ibidem presentes expectarent ad faciendam liberam . 
electionem suam Militum pro dicto Comitatu ad proximum parliamentum 
tenendum essend’ iuxta formam et effectum amborum brevium predi- 
ctorum. Et immediate post illam proclamacionem factam venit quidam 
Iohannes Paston de Norwico armiger et super quendam equum equitans 
usque ad hostium predicte domus vocate le Sherehous adtunc hostio 
eiusdem clauso et me prefato Iohanne Howard Vicecomite cum aliis 
generosis et valettis dicti Comitatus sufficiencie liberi tenementi ad valorem 
quadraginta solidorum annuatim et amplius infra le Sherehous predicto 
pacifico modo existentibus. De quibus plures nominaverunt Willelmyum 
Chamberleyn Militem et Henricum Grey Iuniorem armigerum Milites 
essend’ pro Comitatu predicto ad parliamentum predictum. Predictusque 
Iohannes Paston adtunc et ibidem extra hostium domus predicte sic super 
equum suum sedens proclamari fecit quod quilibet homo ibidem existens 
et culuscunque condicionis seu sufficiencie fuerit haberet liberam electionem 
suam ad habendum Milites essend’ pro Comitatu predicto ad parliamentum 
predictum adtunc et ibidem extra hostium domus predicte existente 
populo circa numerum Mille personarum et multi earum modo guerrino 
arraiati videlicet Jakkys Saladdis Billes Gleyves et aliis armaturis defensivis 
et insufficiencie liberi tenementi ac inhabiles ad habendum aliquod interesse 
in huiusmodi electione. Et facta proclamacione illa totus populus extra 
le Sherehous predictum existens cum tumultu dixit quod hee est bona 
proclamacio et bona lex et clamaverunt in altis John Paston and John 
Berney Knyghtes of the Shire of Norfolk. Et tune predictus Iohannes 
Paston in le Sherehous predictum introivit et cum eo circa numerum 
viginti personarum. Et ab eodem Iohanne Paston adtunc et ibidem 
quesivi Quare talem proclamacionem contra statuta ac leges } terre fecit 
at ipse respondit et dixit cum magna et alta voce quod Omne id quod antea 
fecit. vellet avocare et cum hoc dixisset predicti Iohannes Marchaunt 
Clericus Iohannes Worme Thomas Goold Iohannes Howes Willelmus Bole 
Thomas Skeyton Thomas Wryght Robertus Bennes Robertus Wattes 
Alanus Yarlowe Iohannes Goodbody Iohannes Rymers Willelmus Spynk 
Thomas Portlond Willelmus Skeyton ac Iohannes Burgeys de Aylesham 
in Comitatu Norffolcie Laborer Iohannes Plomer de eadem in eodem 
Comitatu Plomer Willelmus Footman de eadem in eodem Comitatu Carpenter 
Robertus Paswater de Itryngham in eodem Comitatu Laborer et Robertus 
Crede de Berton iuxta Beeston in eodem Comitatu Husbondman qui 
insufficientes liberi tenementi ad valenciam quadraginta solidorum 
annuatim ultra reprisas iuxta formam statuti inde editi. fuerunt per 


1 The text has ‘legeos’. 
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abbettamentum ! et confortamen predictorum Iohannis Paston et Iohannis 
Berney cum arboribus vocatis Sparrys ac cum baculis vocatis Clubbes vi 
et armis et cum magna violencia ac contra pacem domini Regis hostia 
domus predicte fregerunt et intraverunt ac michi et aliis Generosis et 
Valettis ibidem existentibus dixerunt Ye shall none other knythtes chese 
here this Day but oure Maisters John Paston and John Berney et adtunc 
ibidem multas et magnas minas de vita michi et populo sufficienti ibidem 
imposuerunt et plures huiusmodi transgressorum ignoti pulveres in facies 
plurimorum hominum sufficientium iactaverunt quod contra intencionem 
eorum non loquerentur. Ita quod dictus populus sufficiens ibidem liberam 
electionem suam in premissis habere non potuerunt propter quod ego 
predictus Iohannes Howard totum populum sufficientem ad quendam 
locum vocatum le Castell Yard [ad] ? largius spacium habendum ire precepi 
ut ibidem electionem predictam examinarem iuxta formam statutorum 
in huiusmodi casu editorum. Et postea in dicto loco vocato le Castell 
Yard apud Norwicum in Comitatu Norffolcie cum homines de eorum 
sufficiencia examinare incepissem iuxta formam statutorum in huiusmodi 
casu editorum Predicti Iohannes Paston Iohannes Botery Robertus Roughe 
Thomas Portlond Alanus Portlond Robertus Bennes Willelmus Spynk 
Thomas Goold Stephanus Budde Iohannes Burgeys Iohannes Worme 
Iohannes Marchaunt Clericus Thomas Skeyton Iohannes Goodbody 
Robertus Crede Willelmus Footman Robertus Paswater Thomas Wryght 
Willelmus Skeyton Willelmus Peye Iohannes Reymers Alanus Yarlowe 
Iohannes Plomer Robertus Wattes Willelmus Bole Iohannes Howes 
Henricus Cardemaker Iohannes Spynk Iohannes Crowgate Rogerus Gunnes 
Clericus Thomas Shelton Robertus Ulfe Robertus Ropere Willelmus 
Cullyng Simon Elys ac Iohannes Chervell de Gressham in Comitatu Norffolcie 
Yoman Willelmus Sharyng de Sharyngton in eodem Comitatu Husbondman 
Iohannes Bekke de Heydon in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Thomas 
Love de Buxton in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Iohannes Yemmes de 
Gresham in eodem Comitatu Miller Willelmus Smyth nuper de Basyngham 
in eodem Comitatu Smyth Thomas Crees de Corpsty in eodem Comitatu 
Laborer Thomas Fowler de Fretyngham in eodem Comitatu Husbondman 
Iohannes Grenewey de Wykmer in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Iohannes 
Caye de Horstede in eodem Comitatu Laborer Iohannes Iervays de Cal- 
thorpe in eodem Comitatu Husbondman Thomas Wylde de Aylesham in 
eodem Comitatu Yoman Ricardus Howard de eadem in eodem Comitatu 
Baker Iacobus Catte de Gresham in eodem Comitatu Courtholder Thomas 
Charles de eadem in eodem Comitatu Chapman Iohannes Halle de Aylesham 
in eodem Comitatu Yoman Thomas Boller de eadem in eodem Comitatu 
Yoman Iohannes Portlond de Totyngton in eodem Comitatu Yoman 
Iohannes Capron de Gresham in eodem Comitatu Draper Iohannes Camond 
de Aylesham in eodem Comitatu Rafman Iohannes Goodred de eadem in 
eodem Comitatu Smyth Iohannes Feythe de Skothowe in eodem Comitatu 
Yoman Robertus Doughty de Hanworth in eodem Comitatu Yoman 
Iacobus Greneweye de Wykmere in eodem Comitatu Yoman Iohannes 
Emondes de Aylesham in eodem Comitatu Senior Yoman Iohannes 


1 The text has ‘abbatamentum’, but the word is correct in the Coram Rege Roll. 
* Not in manuscripts. 
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Emondes de eadem in eodem Comitatu Iunior Yoman Iohannes Croppe 
de eadem in eodem Comitatu Rafman Willelmus Elyot de Aylesham in 
eodem Comitatu Yoman Nicholaus Colet de eadem in eodem Comitatu 
Baker Ricardus Blake de Tunstede in eodem Comitatu Courtholder 
Robertus Ferman alias dictus Robertus Osemond de Aylesham in eodem 
Comitatu Sowter et alii quamplurimi malefactores ad numerum Mille 
personarum cum clamore magno tunc ibidem michi dixerunt Nay Pleynly 
Shirif ye shall trie no sufficiente here for every man shall have his election 
and gif his voyce as oure Maister Paston hathe made his crie and so shall 
ye shiriff make youre retourne and ellys ye shall dy for it. Super quo 
predicti Iohannes Worme Thomas Goold Iohannes Howes Willelmus Bole 
Thomas Skeyton Thomas Write Robertus Bennes Robertus Wattes 
Iohannes Burgeys Iohannes Plomer Willelmus Footman Alanus Yarlowe 
Iohannes Goodbody Iohannes Reymers Willelmus Peye Thomas Portlond 
Willelmus Skeyton Robertus Paswater et Robertus Crede adtunc et ibidem 
ceperunt quendam Nicholaum Crome vi et armis ac contra pacem domini 
Regis contra voluntatem suam et ipsum quandam Indenturam specifican- 
tem quod predicti Iohannes Paston et Iohannes Berney fuerunt electi 
Milites pro Comitatu predicto essend’ ad parliamentum predictum scribere 
fecerunt et me prefatum Iohannem Howard adtunc et ibidem per spacium 
quatuor horarum vi et manuforti predictis custodiverunt et me dispiciendo 
verbis inhonestis ac dicendo quod nisi indenturam predictam Sigillare 
vellem nunquam extra manus eorum vivens evaderem set morerer. Ita 
quod propter salvacionem vite mee Indenturam predictam Sigillavi et 
sic me contra voluntatem meam et ob metum mortis Indenturam predictam 
Sigillare compellaverunt. Et tunc aliqui de populo predicto abierunt et 
se retraxerunt. Percipientesque hee predicti Iohannes Paston Iohannes 
Berney et Iohannes Dam de Sustede in Comitatu Norffolcie Gentilman 
Iacobus Gressham de Norwico in eodem Comitatu Gentilman ac predicti 
Johannes Worme Thomas Goold Iohannes Howes et multi quamplurimi 
malefactores supradicti versus me prefatum vicecomitem adtunc et ibidem 
venientes et concurrentes ac idem Iohannes Worme per excitacionem 
predictorum Iohannis Paston Iohannis Berney Iohannis Dam ac omnium 
aliorum malefactorum suprascriptorum nomine et assenssu eorum tunc 
et ibidem michi precepit proclamacionem facere quod totus populus ibidem 
haberet plenam noticiam quod iidem Johannes Paston et Iohannes Berney 
debite fuerunt Milites electi ad parliamentum predictum essend’ et quod 
ipsi sic per me forent retornati et quod quilibet homo qui pro aliquibus 
materiis in parliamento predicto vellet prosequi ad ipsos Iohannem Paston 
et Iohannem Berney tanquam Milites eiusdem Comitatus venirent et 
prosequerentur. Et super hoc ego dictus Iohannes Howard respondi et 
dixi quod primo domino Regi et dominis consilii sui de actibus et riotis 
suis illa die factis revelarem. Et super hoc predictus Iohannes Paston 
cum spuma furicse et magna voce universo populo ibidem tunc clamabat 
et dixit forma sequente Sirs come agayne for all is for nought that We 
have doo here this day for the Shirif seyeth he will retorne a Rescusse on 
us alle. Et cum hoc dixisset predicti Johannes Worme Thomas Goold 
Iohannes Howes Willelmus Bole Thomas Skeyton Thomas Wright Robertus 
Bennes Robertus Wattes Iohannes Burgeys Iohannes Plomer Willelmus 
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Footman Alanus Yarlowe Iohannes Goodbody Iohannes Reymers Willelmus 
Peye Thomas Portlond Willelmus Skeyton Robertus Paswater Robertus 
Crede et multi alii quamplurimi malefactores et pacem domini Regis 
perturbatores iterum reverterunt et vi et armis ac contra pacem domini 
Regis adtunc et ibidem in me prefatum vicecomitem insultum fecerunt et 
magnos lapides ad me prefatum vicecomitem et servientes meos adtunc 
et ibidem iactaverunt propter quod Ego prefatus vicecomes pro salvacione 
vite me abinde festinanter ivi et evasi. Sicque ob causam supradictam 
huiusmodi Milites pro parliamento predicto iuxta formam et effectum 
brevium predictorum ad Comitatum illum eligi facere non potui. Postea- 
que iidem Iohannes Paston Iohannes Berney ac alii quamplurimi male- 
factores predicti cum predictis aliis ignotis continue ab eodem die lune per 
totum corpus Comitatus Norffolcie usque ad proximum Comitatum ibidem 
tentum die lune proximo ante festum Nativitatis Beate Marie Virginis 
tunc proximum sequens se in conventiculis illicitis congregaverunt et de 
malefactis suis predictis pompam magnam conflaverunt dicendo quod 
me prefatum vicecomitem et alios Milites et generosos Comitatus predicti 
interficient nisi intencioni et voluntati suis in hoc malefacto suo concentiri 
voluerimus. Et eodem Comitatu Norffolcie ibidem dicto die lune proximo 
ante festum Nativitatis Beate Marie Virginis magis tempestive et festi- 
nanter tento propter huiusmodi congregaciones et rebelliones eodem die 
circa horam decimam ante meridiem eiusdem diei tunc ibidem venerunt 
predicti Iohannes Worme Iohannes Botery Robertus Roughe Thomas 
Portlond Alanus Portlond Robertus Bennes Willelmus Spynk Thomas 
Goold Stephanus Budde Iohannes Burgeys Iohannes Marchaunt Clericus 
Robertus Crede Thomas Wryght Willelmus Skeyton Willelmus Peye 
Iohannes Reymers Alanus Yarlowe Robertus Wattes et Iacobus Catte 
apud le Sherehous predictum et ibidem me prefatum vicecomitem et plures 
alios Milites et generosos qui actum eorum in hac parte consentire noluerunt 
cum tumultu proditores proclamaverunt et ea de causa in quendam 
Robertum Brampton Gentilman adtunc et ibidem vi et armis et contra 
pacem domini Regis insultum fecerunt et michi prefato vicecomiti ac 
pluribus aliis generosis eiusdem Comitatus ibidem minas mortis imposue- 
runt et dicendo quod ad quemlibet Comitatum ibidem tenendum usque 
ad primum diem parliamenti predicti in huiusmodi congregacionibus et 
cum tali multitudine sic arraiata venirent ad intencionem suam premissam 
habendam. Sicque Ego prefatus vicecomes in propria persona mea nec 
per Subvicecomitem seu ministros meos propter huiusmodi congregaciones 
minas et affraias Milites pro parliamento predicto iuxta formam brevium 
predictorum eligi facere non potui nec predictos Rebelles et transgressores 
arrestare potui nisi ex inde mors et periculum vite plurimorum legium 
domini Regis evenisset. Quod sine speciali mandato domini Regis 
attemptare non audebam. Set totum factum predictum domino Regi 
indilate oretenus revelavi.! 


1 There follows, on the Controlment Roll, a list of the previously named rioters, 
whom the sheriff is ordered to attach. On the Coram Rege Roll there is a further 
continuation of the case, to the effect that in that term (Mich., 4 Hen. VII) there 
appeared in the king’s bench one John Marchaunt, who produced letters patent of 
pardon (tested 8 May, 9 Edw. IV). These are quoted in full and the defendant is 


acquitted sine die. Similar proceedings occur for John Portland (letters of pardon 
tested 6 November, 12 Edw. IV). 
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Cardinal Wolsey’s Visitation of Worcester Cathedral 
Priory, 1526 


BELow are printed in full two documents relating to this visita- 
tion. Their contents are discussed in the Contemporary Review 
for April 1923 (no. 688) and, more fully, in the Report of the 
Worcester Archaeological Society for 1922-3... J. M. Witson. 


A. Wolsey’s Letter to Prior More. 
Worcester Cathedral Library, A. 6. (2), fo. cxlvi. 4 May 1524. 
Commissio pro visitatione domini legati. 

Thomas miseratione divina Tituli sancte Cecilie sacrosancte Romane 
Ecclesie presbyter Cardinalis, Eboracensis Archiepiscopus, Anglie Primas, 
et Apostolice sedis legatus Natus, Ipsiusque regni Anglie Cancellarius, 
necnon Sanctissimi in Christo patris et domini nostri domini Clementis 
divina providentia huius nominis pape Septimi moderni, dicteque Sedis 
ad serenissimum et potentissimum in Christo Principem et dominum 
nostrum, dominum Henricum Octavum, Dei gratia Anglie et Francie 
Regem, fidei defensorem, et dominum Hibernie, universumque eius Anglie 
Regnum ac omnes et singulas ipsius regni Provincias Civitates Terras atque 
loca illi subiecta et alia illi adiacentia ad nostram etiam vitam de latere 
legatus, Dilecto nostro in Christo Priori Ecclesie Cathedralis sancte Marie 
Wigornie, infra fines et limites legationis nostre huiusmodi notorie exi- 
stentis aut eiusdem loci presidenti Cuicumque salutem gratiam et bene- 
dictionem. Cum tam ex specialibus indultis quam ex iuris communis 
dispositione etiam rescripto per quasdam primevas dicte sedis Concessas 
Confirmatasque postmodum ac prorogatas etiam ad nostri vitam innovatas? 
Sub plumbo litteras nobis sit attributa facultas omnes et singulas dicti 
Regni et locorum predictorum Superiores et inferiores Tam Metropoliticas 
et Cathedrales sedes quam monasteriorum Prioratuum colegiorum et hospi- 
talium atque parrochialium Ecclesias. Exemptas et non exemptas tam 
Virorum quam mulierum seu mixtim quascunque earundemque presidentes 
et personas in eisdem degentes in capitibus et in membris ac in spiritualibus 
et temporalibus per nos vel alium seu alios quem aut quos ad id duxerimus 
deputandum seu deputandos visitandi. Illaque prout nobis secundum ...* et 
Canonicas sanctiones ac dictarum Ecclesiarum pie instituta[s] atque lauda- 
biles consuetudines expedire videbitur reformandi deque statu ecclesiarum 
et personarum huiuscemodi vitaque et moribus in illis degentium inquirendi. 
Et illos qui criminosi reperti fuerint iuxta excessuum suorum exigentiam 
castigandi corrigendi et puniendi Ac contradictores et rebelles quos- 
cunque per censuras ecclesiasticas compescendi et non nullas alias facultates 
etiam ampliores: Circa premissa exercendi prout in dictis litteris apostolicis 
desuper concessis ad quas nos reverenter referimus plenius continetur. 

* In consequence of my absence from Worcester, the proof of these documents 
has been kindly compared with the originals by the Rev. J. E. H. Blake, chapter 


librarian, with the assistance of the Rev. T. A. Lacey. 
* The text has ‘ innovaras’. 


* The reading is doubtful, perhaps ‘divinas’ is meant. 
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Sane ad nostrum nuper ex fide digna relatione pervenit auditum. Quod 
licet in dicto monasterio et locis illi subditis sive ab eo dependentibus 
ab illustrissimis Anglorum regibus aliisve eorundem legitimis et subditis 
viris quidem spectabilibus seu clarissimis et prepotentibus retro actis 
temporibus fundatis et dotatis qualificatarum personarum in eisdem 
degentium vita exemplaris claruerit. Quarum salutaribus monitis et 
devotis orationibus Cultus divinus plurimum auctus et illarum respublica 
ab hostium faucibus erepta exstitit et intacta. Attamen a nonnullis 
temporibus citra prioribus ibidem paulatim vivendi modum et normam 
relaxantibus in illis vita huiusmodi exemplaris et Observantia tepuit adeo 
ut persone ipse que vita moribus et bonis operibus laicis exemplo esse 
deberent dei timore postposito Tam in habitu quam in moribus vitam 
minus honestam quam tales deceat quod dolenter referimus ducant in 
animarum suarum perniciem, divine maiestatis offensam Religionis 
opprobrium ac clericorum inhonestatem malumque exemplum et scanda- 
lum plurimorum. Quocirca Nos Thomas Cardinalis et legatus de latere 
antedictus huiusmodi visitationis onus pro divina et ipsius sacrosancte 
Romane Sedis Reverentia iuxta datam nobis a deo providentiam sollicite 
adimplere cupientes ac uti premittitur tam ex juris communis dispositione 
quam dicte sedis commissione speciali Non modo prefatum Cenobium sed 
et alia loca maiora et minora ac paria quecumque regni et locorum pre- 
dictorum exempta et non exempta et personas in eis degentes visitandi 
potestatem habentes. Te priorem et monasterium tuum predictum 
tam in capite quam in membris ad dei laudem ipsius ecclesie Cathe- 
dralis commodum necnon Reformationem morum degentium visitare pro- 
ponimus deo concedente idcirco te priorem antedictum peremptorie Citamus 
et monemus ac per te omnes et singulos eiusdem monasterii Commonachos 
Clericos quoque ministros sic citari et moneri volumus et Quatenus die 
Sabbati videlicet Octavo die mensis Aprilis proximum futurum post datam 
presentium ante meridiem eiusdem diei in domo Capitulari dicti monasterii 
vel ipsius ecclesie choro aliove loco congruo veluti securo hostio communi 
et amplo Cum Continuatione et prorogatione ac tam anticipatione quam 
procrastinatione unius duorum trium quatuor quinque sex vel septem 
dierum tum sequentium vel precedentium et locorum huiuscemodi etiam 
pre aut post quatinus et si tunc oporteat deceat aut nobis expedire vide- 
bitur. Coram dilecto filio nostro Magistro Iohanne Alenn utriusque iuris 
doctore Ecclesieque Cathedralis Lincolniensis. Canonico et prebendario 
capellano et consiliorio nostro tam exemptorum quam non exemptorum 
locorum pretaxatorum quorumcumque per alias nostras litteras commis- 
sionales plenissimas cum suis clausulis pregnantibus et insolitis Commis- 
sario nostro generali atque in hac instante visitatione nostra activa 
vestrarumque passiva potiora pro cautela cum omnibus suis incidenti- 
bus emergentibus dependentibus connexis et annexis Necnon ad omnem 
juris effectum qui exinde sequi valeat delegato nostro speciali a nobis 
sufficienter et legitime auctoritate etiam presentium et per presentes 
iam deputato. Compareas et Compareant visitationem nostram huiusmodi 
etiam humiliter subituros fundationem dicte Cathedralis Ecclesie ac 
statum eiusdem. Necnon Inventaria duplicata et indentata quorum- 
cumque bonorum immobilium et mobilium et presertim pretiosorum alias 
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Confecta aut interim conficienda fundationesque et ordinationes Can- 
tariarum in ipso monasterio fundatarum, atque gratias et licentias benefi- 
ciorumque ecclesiarum parrochialium appropriationes ac cetera munimenta 
quecumque dictum Cenobium qualitercumque Concernentia. Necnon 
litteras Ordinum ac titulum dignitatis qualiter exhibiturum et ostensurum 
et veras inde Copias penes Regestrum nostrum nobiscum dimissurum 
facturumque ulterius et recepturum quod iustum videbitur et Consonum 
rationi. Tibi etiam firmiter iniungentes. Mandamus quatenus premissa 
tibi demandata firmiter exequi ac omnia et singula que ad actum visita- 
tionis nostre huiusmodi pertinent quantum ad te attinet perimplere cures. 
Tibi quoque inhibemus in his scriptis et interdicimus. Ne pendente nostra 
visitatione huiusmodi quicquam in preiudicium eiusdem attemptare 
presumas faciasve sive permittas ab aliis palam vel occulte directe aut 
indirecte quovisve alio quesito colore aut ingenio quomodolibet attem- 
ptari. Procurationem autem nostram nobis pro huiusmodi nostra visita- 
tione debitam, et alia Iura nobis obtentu premissarum competentia ibidem 
promptam sive prompta habeatis pariter et parata. De Diebus vero 
receptionis presentium! executionisque tue ac modo et forma eorundem. 
Et quid feceris in premissis Nos aut Commissarium nostrum huiusmodi 
dictis die et loco debite certifices litteris tuis patentibus presentibus anne- 
ctendis Nomina et Cognomina omnium et singulorum per te in ea parte 
citatorum et monitorum in se continentibus Sigillo tuo sigillatis. Datum 
in edibus nostris prope Westmonasterium Quarto die mensis Maii Anno 
domini MD vicesimo quarto. 


B. Wolsey’s Ordinances and Injunctions. 
Worcester Cathedral Library, A. xii, fo. 120 v. 3 November 1526, 


Ordinationes 2 et Iniunctiones Reverendi Patris domini Thome 
cardinalis et legati de latere 


Thomas, miseratione divina tituli sancte Cecilie sacrosancte Romane 
ecclesi¢ presbyter cardinalis, Eboracensis archiepiscopus, Anglie primas, 
et apostolice sedis legatus natus, ipsiusque regni Anglie Cancellarius, 
necnon sanctissimi in Christo patris et domini nostri domini Clementis, 
divina providentia huius nominis pape septimi moderni, dicteque sedis, 
ad illustrissimum et potentissimum in Christo principem et dominum 
nostrum Henricum octavum dei gratia Anglie et Francie regem, fidei 
defensorem, et dominum Hibernie universumque eius regni Anglie, ac 
omnes et singulas ipsius Regni provincias civitates terras atque loca illi 
subiecta et alia eidem adiacentia, ad nostri etiam vitam de latere legatus, 
Episcopus Dunelmensis, exemptique monasterii sancti Albani Lincolnensis 
diocesis commendatorius perpetuus, DILECTO filio dompno Willelmo 
More priori prioratus ecclesie Cathedralis beate marie Virginis Wigornie 
et eiusdem loci conventui ordinis sancti benedicti, salutem et benedi- 
ctionem. Cum DILECTUs nobis in Christo magister lohannes Alen, utriusque 
iuris doctor, Archidiaconus Calipolensis, ecclesieque Cathedralis beate 


* The text has ‘ presitium’. 
; * In the Ledger (A. 6, fo. 153) the title is: Declarationes et Iniurictiones Visita- 
tionis Reverendissimi Thome Cardinalis et legati de latere. 
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marie Lincolnensis canonicus, et prebendatus ac capellanus et consiliarius 
noster exemptorumque omnium et non exemptorum quorumque locorum 
@ nobis et per nos visitandorum Commissarius noster generalis, sufficienter 
et legitime deputatus, dudum, videlicet decimo septimo die mensis Aprilis 
Anno domini millesimo quingentesimo vicesimo quinto, quasdam Iniun- 
ctiones et precepta ac exhortationes et consilia in prioratu vestro predicto 
palam publice et expresse sub variisque penis ediderit et promulgaverit. 
Ac postea videlicet duodecimo die mensis Novembris anno predicto 
easdemque Iniunctiones precepta Exhortationes et concilia declaraverit 
et circa eandem omnia et singula interpretationes et extensiones rite et 
legitime fecerit Quarumquidem Interpretationum declarationum et 
extensionum verus et integer tenor extense subsequitur et est talis: 
JOHANNES ALEN, iuris utriusque doctor, Reverendissimi in Christo patris 
et domini domini Thome miseratione divina tituli sancte Cecilie sacrosancte 
romane ecclesie presbyteri Cardinalis Eboracensis, Archiepiscopi, anglie 
primatis et cancellarii ac Apostolice sedis etiam ad ipsius vitam de latere 
legati in locis exemptis et non exemptis Auctoritate legatina dicti Reveren- 
dissimi patris visitandis Commissarius generalis sufficienter et legitime 
deputatus QuONIAM sepenumero ex ambigua et obscura oracione litis 
atque controversie occasio suboritur atque materia delinquendi prebetur, 
presertim quia unusquisque interpretando ambiguitatem suo sensu duci- 
tur cum igitur eius est interpretari cuius est condere Auctoritate ipsius 
Reverendissimi patris legati. 

Prima[M] iniunctione[m] nostram immoverius legatinam in qua inter 
alia cavetur quod omnes et singuli commonachi precaveant deinceps ne 
sub nomine consuetudinis palliare satagant corruptelas Regule sancti bene- 
dicti et sacris Canonibus expresse repugnantes necnon etiam in non obser- 
vando silentium et horas canonicas, ieiunium et similia prout latius in dicta 
iniunctione continetur, DECLARAMUS et extendimus, atque pro sic declarata 
et extensa haberi volumus ad electionem, videlicet destitutionem et remo- 
tionem Supprioris Cellerarii et duorum Scholasticorum a die interpreta- 
tionis declarationis et extensionis nostre huiusmodi vobis intimate et 
presentate antiquo usu et consuetudine in dicto monasterio, non obstante 
quod dicte electiones et destitutiones fiebant cum consilio et etiam cum 
consensu totius conventus. Tales electiones et destitutiones de cetero ~ 
fieri permittimus per priorem dicti monasterii pro tempore existentis 
cum consilio consiliariorum suorum vel maioris partis eorundem tantum. 
Dictam antiquam consuetudinem, immo verius corruptelam, presertim 
quia Regule sancti benedicti sic incipienti, QUOTIENS aliqua precipua et 
cetera, ad quam nos in hac parte referimus repugnat penitus dampnamus 
et abrogamus. ORDINATIONEM insuper prefectionem positionem et institu- 
tionem omnium famulorum servientium ballivorum et ministrorum 
quibuscumque officiis ministrationibus tam in monasterio quam in 
dominiis ad monasterium pertinentibus eorundemque destitutionem et 
remotionem ad priorem dicti monasterii pro tempore existentem necnon 
ad priorem modernum dumtaxat pertinere volumus et constituimus. 

SEcuNDAM denique iniunctionem nostram in qua inter alia narratur 
quod fragmenta que in refectorio et misericordia supersint debilibus ac 
pauperibus convicinis infra Civitatem Wigornie commorantibus distri- 
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buantur per elemosinarium a priore de concilio consiliorum suorum eligen- 
dum et cetera, prout in ipsa iniunctione plenius continetur, ex certis 
rationabilibus causis animum nostrum ad id moventibus penitus abrogamus 
et annullamus. 

PRETEREA cum in tertia Iniunctione nostra continebatur quod monachi 
non admitterent pueros secum in dormitorio in cameris et aliis nonnullis 
locis in dicta iniunctione plenius specificatis sub pena commensurativa 
delictorum eandem iniunctionem ita declaramus et extendimus ut illi 
dumtaxat pueri a locis predictis excludantur quos prior duxerit sua discre- 
tione excludendos penam contrafaciendi arbitrio prioris relinquendo. 

QuaRTAM quoque Iniunctionem ita decrevimus observandam ac etiam 
statuimus videlicet quod monachi omnes et singuli circa divina officia et 
maxime nocturna sese diligentiores reddant, et quod tractim et pausatim 
ac etiam devote psalmos cum responsoriis pertractando psallant seu 
morose cantent sub pena divine ultionis: quodque a detractionibus tam 
superiorum quam inferiorum confratrum se abstineant et desistant in 
futurum, ne inde prestetur occasio delinquendi unde virtutis debeat 
oriri exemplum—penam arbitrio prioris relinquendo. 

QuINTUM insuper mandatum sive iniunctionem nostram in qua pre- 
cipiabatur priori quam citissime fieri poterit edificia in Civitate Wigornie 
et extra existentia et maxime ad officium elemosinarii spectantia reficeret, 
et quod panni linei et alia ornamenta divino cultu deputata munditius 
conserventur ex nonnullis legitimis et rationabilibus causis nos et animum 
nostrum ad id specialiter moventibus duximus abrogandum et abrogamus. 

SEXTUM insuper preceptum illud moderando ita decernimus observan- 
dum ut ille scilicet tantum mulieres quas prior duxerit infra cepta mona- 
sterii admittendas suo arbitrio quocumque in loco libere accedere valeant. 

SeptimmaM autem Iniunctionem in qua continetur quod in appensione 
Sigilli Communis dicti monasterii non solum manus omnium et singu- 
lorum commonachorum tam consentientium quam non consentientium 
in arduis causis conscribantur ita ulterius declaramus et restringimus ut 
in appensione Sigilli communis huiusmodi sufficiat Consensus prioris et 
maioris atque sanioris partis capituli. Ita ut omnes et singuli sic in appen- 
sione Sigilli communis huiusmodi consentientes nomina et cognomina 
seu ad minus signa sua solita et consueta subscribant seu apponent ut 
ex subscriptionum et signorum huius modi appensione liquide intuenti 
appareat an maior et sanior pars capituli ad hoc consentiit necne. 

OcravaM nempe Iniunctionem ex nonnullis honestis et rationabilibus 
causis nos et animum nostrum ad id specialiter moventibus volumus 
abrogari et in numero Iniunctionum huiusmodi non inscribi. 

DECERNENTES nihilominus nonam Iniunctionem in qua cavetur et 
habetur quod hostia non modo ecclesie sed etiam claustri ac alia hostia 
eidem claustro adiacens et ad illud aperiens ex quibus aliquid suspicionis 
Sinistre provenire possit continue clausa et Serata conserventur nisi ex 
causa necessaria et rationabili visum fuerit priori predicta hostia fore 
aparenda [sic] inviolabiliter fore observandam. 

Dectmam Iniunctionem ita decernimus observandam, videlicet quod 
supprior claustralis una cum coquinario singulis diebus de mane post 
primam Infirmos in infirmaria aut alibi visitené ac necessaria iuxta 
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regularia instituta eorundem cibaria et alia que solita si morbi qualitas 
id exigat cum debitis humanitate et maturitate preparent in futurum et 
quod ipse coquinarius omnem quam possit diligentiam adhibeat ut cibaria 
monachis preparanda et ministranda mediis mundioribus et purioribus 
condiantur et curentur in posterum sub pena claustrali per ebdomadam. 

UNDECIMAM ET DUODECIMAM Iniunctiones quatenus in usu et viridi 
observantia existant ab Iniunctionibus huiusmodi deleri mandantes et 
delemus. 

DeciMaM TERTIAM Iniunctionem videlicet quod prior modernus et 
successores sui diligentem et exactam circa proprietarios bis in anno 
faciant Inquisitionem. Et si aliquos huiusmodi crimine respersos invenerit 
iuxta divi benedicti regulam corrigat et reformet ipsique sic inventi per 
annum continue subsequentem coram toto conventu in terra sedentes 
comedant et sibi assumant cibaria et si monitione premissa huiusmodi 
deposita monasterii suis restituere deferant ut ruber et confusio de pre- 
teritis diligentiam efficiant ad futura excommunicationis sententia parcel- 
lantur. , 

QUARTAM DECIMAM iniunctionem ex certis causis nos et animum no- 
strum moventibus et presertim ne pretextu eiusdem inter priorem et 
monachos ac servientes generentur lites et discordie abrogamus et ex 
numero Iniunctionum delemus. 

DeciMAM QuINTAM Iniunctionem sic interpretamur videlicet quod 
correctio in arduoribus causis fiat per priorem assistente sibi maiore parte 
de consilio conciliariorum suorum tantum cum id quod iudicio plurimorum 
trutinatur firmiore auctoritate fulcitur et roboratur. In aliis vero que 
non sint de arduoribus volumus quod correctio fiat per priorem tantum. 

DecimMaM SEXTAM Iniunctionem abrogandam etiam censemus pro eo 
quod in usu et quotidiana observantia esse comperimus. 

PENVLTIMAM vero et VLTIMAM Iniunctiones ob nonnullas iustas et 
legitimas causas volumus per presentem declarationem abrogari. 

Nos vero Thomas cardinalis et legatus de latere antedictus interpreta- 
tiones declarationes et extensiones suprascriptas omnes et singulas 
rationabiles et utiles censentes ipsas omnes et singulas vobis priori et 
conventui predicto ac successoribus vestris in perpetuum auctoritate 
legationis nostre de latere huiusmodi ex certa scientia confirmamus et 
presentis scripti patrocinio communimus. Aliis nostris declarationibus 
extensionibus sive abrogationibus quibuscumque sub quibusvis verborum 
formis antehac a nobis seu nostra forsitan auctoritate emanatis et concessis 
ceterisque contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. NULLI ergo vestrum 
liceat has nostras interpretationes declarationes et extensiones infringere 
aut eis ausu temerario contrarie sub nostrorum contemptus et indigna- 
tionis penis quas contemptores transgressores et inobedientes huiusmodi 
incurrere decernimus etiam et declaramus per presentes Sigilli nostri? 
appensione communicatas. 

Datum in Edibus nostris prope Westmonasterium quoad Sigilli nostri 
huiusmodi appensione Tertio die mensis Novembris . Anno domini mille- 
simo quingentesimo vicesimo Sexto. 


2 magni, which follows nostri in the Ledger, has been erased in A xii. 
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The British Plantation Councils of 1670-4 


From 1670 to 1674 the interests of the British colonies in 
America were supervised by the council of plantations and the 
council of trade and plantations. Though both councils kept 
journals of their proceedings, these documents were missing for 
more than two centuries. They were found recently in England 
and in 1919 were purchased by the Library of Congress.2 A 
perusal of these journals in the light of other sources at hand 
makes available some additional information on the work of the 
councils from 1670 to 1674. 

It will be recalled that before 1670 the centre of English 
colonial administration was the privy council, which was aided at 
various times by its committees and sub-committees as well as 
by special commissions and select councils. It was in continuation 
of this system that on 30 July 1670, on the recommendation of 
Lord Ashley, Charles II revived a policy which had already been 
tried in 1660, and appointed ten men a ‘speciall and select 
counsill ’ to inform themselves of the condition of the plantations 
and to report from time to time to the privy council. Only three 
of the original members were peers. In order to make it a more 
influential body nine subsequent appointments were made in 
1671, and of these all except John Evelyn were either peers or 
great officers of state, who, with the single exception of Lord 
Culpeper, received no compensation for their services. Of the 
twenty-four articles of instructions and additional instructions 
for this council, fourteen were based on those given to the select 
council of plantations of 1660. In addition it was ordered to 
develop the colonies with the view of making them the source 
of supply for certain commodities not found in England; to 
promote friendly relations with the Indians ; to procure maps 
and charts of the several plantations ; and to examine colonial 
laws.* The council of plantations thus constituted, advisory in 
character and at all times subordinate to the king in council, 
displayed considerable interest in plantation affairs during the 


' For a history of these councils, see Andrews, British Committees, Commissions, and 
Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-1675 (1908), 96-111; Beer, Old Colonial 
System (1912), i. 244-54. 

* The volume has the title ‘ Journall of the Council for Plantations From ye 3d 
of August 1670 To ye 20th of September 1672 As alsoe Of the Council for Trade and 
Plantations From ye 13th of October 1672 To ye 22th of December 1674.’ The pages 
of the journals are well written and are in good condition, though the binding is of 
a later date (Report of Librarian of Congress, 1919, pp. 34-6, 151). 

* Journal, 1670-2, fos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 49, 53; Cal. of State Papers, Colonial, America 
and West Indies, 1669-74, 225, 470, 611; New York Colonial Documents, iii. 190-3 ; 
Evelyn, Diary, 28 February, 26 May 1671; Harris, Life of Sandwich, ii. 306-7; 
Andrews, pp. 96-101, 117-26 ; Beer, i. 244. 
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two years of its existence. From 3 August 1670 until 20 September 
1672 it held one hundred and forty-five meetings of which record 
has been found. It is probable that a number of meetings were 
held of which no record has been found. The Journal is not 
complete as a record of meetings, and it has been necessary to 
supplement it from Evelyn’s Diary, and from the Calendars of 
State Papers, Colonial and Domestic. As many as twelve and 
fourteen sessions were held in some of the early months, but later 
only two or three, the average for the whole period being about 
six. During that time it received and acted upon numerous 
petitions, kept in touch with the royal governors, considered the 
economic welfare of the plantations, and with commendable zeal 
investigated and reported to the privy council on many phases 
of colonial activity. To some individuals interested in the planta- 
tions it appeared that the wisdom of entrusting colonial control to 
a small body of competent men had at last been demonstrated. 

With this council, on 27 September 1672, was joined the less 
industrious council of trade of 1668. Thus for the first time the 
management of these two closely related interests was united 
in a select body, subordinate to the privy council, under the 
name of the council of trade and plantations. The number of 
regular salaried members was one less than in the previous council 
of plantations and only a single change was, for the present, 
made in the personnel. Now, as formerly, the secretaries of state, 
the lord treasurer, and other state officials were authorized to 
attend and vote, but were not to receive compensation. The 
instructions issued to the new body were modelled on those of 
its predecessors and present a clear outline of England’s colonial 
and commercial policy, a policy which in principle was followed 
later by the lords of trade and plantations as well as by the 
board of trade. 

The enlarged council, though apparently not quite as active 
as its predecessor, cannot be justly accused of inefficiency. 
Between 13 October 1672 and 22 December 1674 one hundred 
and eight meetings were held, an average of about four a month. 
So far as its work was concerned it not only continued the 
policies of the former council of plantations, but it also broadened 
the scope of its activities to include domestic, foreign, and 
colonial trade. During the latter part of 1673 and afterwards 
its influence gradually decreased. This was due to various 
causes, such as the dismissal of Shaftesbury from the office of 
lord chancellor, the resignation of Arlington as secretary of state, 


1 Journal, 1672-4, fos. 1, 3, 13, 19, 20; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 923; 
Calendar of Treasury Books, 1669-72, 1317; ibid. 1672-5, 4, 14, 34, 36; Evelyn, 
Diary, 1 September, 13 October 1672; Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 93 ; Andrews, 
pp. 127-32. 
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an increasing financial stringency, and the growing dissatisfaction 
with select councils. On 21 December 1674 its commission was 
revoked and the control of all matters relating to trade and 
plantations once more reverted to the committee of the privy 
council. The exact reason for the abandonment of the select 
council has never been determined, though it is probable that 
the circumstances above enumerated as tending to lessen its 
influence were also the causes of its downfall. 

To explain fully the history of these select councils from 1670 
to 1674, it is necessary to give some account of their personnel. 
The original members of the council of 1670, as named in the 
commission of 30 July, were Edward Montagu, earl of Sandwich, 
president ; Lord Gorges; Lord Allington; Sir John Finch ; 
Sir Humphrey Winch; Thomas Grey; Henry Brouncker ; 
Edmund Waller; Silas Titus; and Henry Slingsby, secretary. 
On 21 March 1671 the following additional appointments were 
made : the duke of York, Prince Rupert, the duke of Buckingham, 
the duke of Ormonde, the earl of Lauderdale, Lord Culpeper, 
Sir George Carteret, and John Evelyn. To this:number in 
August 1671 was added Sir Richard Temple. Besides these, 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the lord keeper ; Lord Ashley, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and Sir John Duncomb, commissioners of the treasury ; 
and Lord Arlington and Sir John Trevor, secretaries of state, 
attended some of the council meetings by right of their official 
positions. But of all these only the first ten, together with 
Lord Culpeper and John Evelyn, were regular salaried members, 
the others being authorized to attend in order to give the council 
more influence. The following list of the names of the more 
active members of both councils is arranged in the order of the 
percentage of possible meetings which they attended, beginning 
with the most frequent: Slingsby, Gorges, Grey, Williamson, 
Brouncker, Sandwich, Finch, Allington, Waller, Hickman, 
Evelyn, Culpeper, Titus, Winch, Shaftesbury, Halifax, Arlington, 
Carteret, Coventry. 

Certainly in such a group one might reasonably expect to 
find a few men of exceptional qualifications especially chosen 
for their knowledge of colonial administration ; and in this we 
are not wholly disappointed. Foremost in position, but scarcely 
in ability, was Sandwich, the president. Seaman, statesman, 
scientist, and musician, his varied interests brought him into 
contact with the most eminent men of the time. By an experience 
of fifteen years in matters relating to trade and plantations, he 


? Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 1412; Beer, i. 251-4. 
* Cal. of Treas. Books, 1672-5, 14, 34; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 225, 


470, 611; New York Col. Docs., iii. 190-3; Evelyn, Diary, 26 May 1671; Harris, 
ii. 306-7, 
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was fairly well fitted for the presidency of the council. As early 
as 1655, at the age of thirty, he had been appointed a member of 
Cromwell’s committee for trade, and thereafter, until 1670, he 
served on the following bodies : special committees for plantations 
of the council of state (1655-9), select council of trade (1660), 
privy council committee for plantations (1662-70), special colonial 
committees of the privy council (1660-70), committee of the house 
of lords for the improvement of trade (1669), and select council 
of trade (1669-72). He had interests in the Guinea Company and 
in the Company of Merchant Adventurers, and was likewise 
a member of the Company of Royal Adventurers Trading into 
Africa (1663), and of the Royal Fishing Company of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1664). Moreover, he had recently been ambassador 
to Spain, where, during the successful negotiation of a commercial 
treaty, he gained an insight into colonial affairs and disputes 
over shipping. As president of the council of plantations, he 
used this extensive experience to advantage. During his term 
of office he attended faithfully to his duties, collected papers and 
information about the colonies, and transcribed much of this 
material into a private journal which he kept. Creditable, 
however, as were his services, he was probably not the best man 
who could have been appointed. He gave no evidence of excep- 
tional ability, nor did he show a firm grasp of any of the larger 
aspects of colonial control.* 

More competent administrators were Shaftesbury and Arling- 
ton. Shaftesbury’s active interest in the plantations dated back 
to the time of the interregnum. With the exception of Cromwell’s 
committee for trade, he had been a member of the same committees 
and councils as Sandwich. In addition he served on the select 
council of plantations (1660), was appointed on an Irish com- 
mission (1671), held stock in the Hudson’s Bay Company (1670), 
and in the Royal African Company (1672), and was one of the 
most influential proprietors of Carolina and of the Bahamas. 
Indeed it was upon his advice that the king created the select 
council in 1670. At first he attended this body as one of the 
commissioners of the treasury ; but in 1672, upon the death of 
Sandwich, he was made president of the enlarged council. In 
November of that year he was also advanced to the position of 
lord chancellor. His attendance thereafter was more regular, 
and, though dismissed from the chancellorship in November 
1673, he continued to preside at council meetings until March 


1 Journal, 1670-2, fo. 47, and passim; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, i. 491, 
572, 610, 747; New York Col. Docs., iii. 31; Lords’ Journals, xii, 25 October 1669 : 
Carr, Select Charters of Trading Companies (Selden Soc.), pp. 178, 182; Harris, 
ii. 43, 208-9, 211-12, 214-15, 231-2, 236, 282-4, 337-41; Dict. of Nat. Biog. xxxviii. 
232-7 ; Andrews, pp. 39, 44. 
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1674. Shaftesbury was the moving spirit in these two councils, 
and it was his opinion and advice that chiefly carried weight. 
It is not surprising that the system did not long survive his fall." 
Second only to Shaftesbury in colonial administration, was 
Arlington. Like Shaftesbury, he had served on special colonial 
committees of the privy council (1662-70), and on the privy 
council committee for plantations (1662-70), and likewise was 
a member of the Royal Fishing Company (1664), of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (1670), and of the Royal African Company (1672). 
As secretary of state much colonial correspondence had passed 
through his hands ; and, after he became a member of the select 
councils, it was at times thought advisable by these bodies to 
delay the consideration of certain questions in his absence. 
Letters, petitions, and memorials from private persons as well 
as from governors and other officials in the plantations continued 
to be sent most frequently to Arlington, who usually brought 
them to the attention of the king in council for immediate action. 
To him also were referred many colonial questions which came 
before the councils of 1670 and 1672.” ' 

There were other members whose experience and interests 
qualified them for service on these councils. Sir George Carteret, 
treasurer of the navy (1660-7) and vice-chamberlain (1667-80), 
besides having been a member of all the select councils of trade 
and plantations from 1660 to 1670, and of various colonial 
committees of the privy council, was also, with Shaftesbury, one 
of the proprietors of Carolina and of the Bahamas, and a stock- 
holder of the Royal Adventurers of England Trading into Africa 
(1663), of the Royal Fishing Company (1664), and of the Royal 
African Company (1672).2 The most regular in attendance was 
Henry Slingsby,‘ master and worker of the mint, who had 
previous experience on the select councils of trade of 1660 and 
1668, and who served the council of plantations as its secretary 
from 1670 to 1672. Among the others whose ability merits 


* Journal, 1672-4, fos. 3, 4, 22; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1574-1660, pp. 412, 414, 
416; ibid. 1669-74, 311; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, 542; ibid. 1671, 
358 ; Acts of Privy Council, Col., i. 610, 693, 747; New York Col. Does., iii. 30, 31, 
33 ; North Carolina Colonial Records, i. 21, 102 ; Lords’ Journals, xii. 25 October 1669 ; 
Carr, p. 187; Beckles Willson, The Great Company (Toronto, 1899), p. 50; Burnet, 
History of His Own Time (London, 1724), i. 96-7; Christie, ii. 93, 162; Barbour, 
pp. 110, 203; Harris, ii. 211. 

* Journal, 1670-2, fos. 4, 10, 11, 13-14; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 4, 22, 59-60; Acts of 
Privy Council, Col., i. 610, 693, 747, 908; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 196, 
264, 609, 1132, 1203 ; Carr, pp. 182, 188 ; Evelyn, Diary, 23 June 1673 ; Willson, p. 50. 

* Acts of Privy Council, Col., i. 491, 515, 536, 693 ; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, 
647, 679; ibid. 1669-74, 311; Cal. of State Papers. Dom., 1668-9, 224-5; Pepys, 
Diary, 19 November 1660, 11 April 1667; New York Col. Docs., iii. 31, 33; North 
Carolina Col. Recs., i. 21, 102; Carr, pp. 179, 182, 188; Dict. of Nat. Biog. ix. 208-10. 

* Journal, 1670-2, passim ; Cal. of Treas. Books, 1660-7, 456, 7113 ibid. 1676-9, 
283; New York Col. Docs., iii. 31. 
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consideration were Lord Culpeper,’ John Evelyn,” whose interest 
in colonial affairs developed after the Restoration, Silas Titus,* 
a member of the Company of Royal Adventurers Trading into 
Africa (1663), and of the Royal Fishing Company (1664), and 
Edmund Waller,* the poet, who had served on Cromwell’s 
committee for trade (1655), and on several committees of the 
select council of plantations (1660-4). 

Very few changes were effected in this active group when the 
council of trade was joined to the council of plantations in 1672. 
Shaftesbury, on being made president of the enlarged council, 
became, as has been previously noted, a salaried member, while 
Culpeper was advanced to the position of vice-president. Except 
for Shaftesbury’s appointment in the place of Sandwich and the 
failure to reappoint Thomas Grey, the regular membership of 
the council of 1670 remained unaltered, though later—in December 
1672—Sir William Hickman was added to succeed Sir John Finch, 
who had accepted the post of ambassador to the Ottoman empire. 
Those who attended and voted without receiving compensation 
were Sir Thomas Osborne, the lord treasurer, Ormond, an honorary 
member of the previous council, Halifax, Sir Robert Long, and 
Sir Henry Coventry and Sir Joseph Williamson, secretaries of 
state.® 

Three of these men deserve particular mention. Halifax had 
been a member of the select council of trade since 1669, and had 
also served, together with Sandwich and Shaftesbury, on the 
house of lords committee for the improvement of trade of the 
same year.° The two secretaries of state, Sir Henry Coventry 
and Sir Joseph Williamson, were the most capable minor state 
officials attending the council of 1672. Coventry, a brother-in- 
law of Shaftesbury, had diplomatic experience, and, as a number 
of contemporary writers testify, was in many respects a very 
able man. He first attended council meetings in 1672 when he 
succeeded Sir John Trevor as secretary of state.’ Of the two, 
however, Williamson was the more industrious. Having com- 

1 Lord Culpeper’s salary as a regular member began June 1670, though his first 
appearance at council meetings was on 4 July 1671. Journal, 1670-2, fo. 47; ibid. 


1672-4, fo. 1; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, 118; Cal. of Treas. Books, 1672-9, 
14, 34. 

* Evelyn, Diary, 5 January 1661, 13 July 1662, 10 March 1671. 

® Carr, pp. 179, 183; Dict. of Nat. Biog. lvi. 420-1. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, 3, 5, 54; Dict. of Nat. Biog. lix. 123-7; 
Andrews, p. 40. 

5 Journal, 1672-4, fos. 1, 3, 19, 87; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 923; 
Cal. of Treas. Books, 1672-5, 4. 

* Lords’ Journals, xii, 25 October 1669 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, 651; 
Dict. of Nat. Biog. 1. 356-64. 

7 Coventry held stock in the Royal Fishing Company (1664). Journal, 1672-4, 
fo. 3; Pepys, Diary, 16 November 1667 ; Carr, p. 183; North, Examen, p. 483; Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. xii. 357-8. 
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menced his public service as a clerk in the office of Secretary 
Nicholas, and having retained the same position under Arlington, 
he was finally advanced to the office of secretary of state when 
Arlington was forced to retire in 1674. During these years his 
connexion with the plantations had been close and constant. 
That he had taken more than a passive interest in his duties 
is proved not only by his elaborate notes on colonial questions but 
also by his voluminous correspondence with public officials in 
the colonies. Even though his attendance at meetings was 
limited to the last few months of the council’s existence, still. as 
secretary to Arlington, he rendered efficient service to both 
councils from 1670 to 1674.1 

At the beginning no permanent office was provided for the 
council of plantations. The first meeting on 3 August 1670 was 
held at Essex House, the home of Lord Keeper Bridgeman, and 
afterwards, until 25 October, there were sessions at Lord 
Brouncker’s house in Covent Garden, at Lord Allington’s house, 
at Lord Arlington’s lodgings in Whitehall, at Lord Gorges’s house 
in King Street, Covent Garden, and at Mr. Slingsby’s house in 
Queen Street. No record has been found as to where the council 
assembled from November 1670 to May 1671, but on the 26th 
of the latter month Evelyn records that the earl of Bristol’s 
house in Queen Street was taken over for more permanent head- 
quarters. According to the same authority this house ‘ consisted 
of seven rooms on a floor, with a long gallery, gardens, &c.’, and 
was ‘furnished with rich hangings of the King’s’; and in the 
large council chamber there were ‘ atlases, maps, charts, globes, 
&c.’ Hardly had it moved into its new abode before the council, 
at the suggestion of the king, began considering plans for the 
erection of a building in Whitehall to be used as a colonial office. 
Except, however, for a few sessions at Sandwich’s lodgings and 
at Slingsby’s house, the meetings continued to be held in Queen 
Street until February 1672. Then the council moved to Whitehall, 
but apparently not into the new building that had been planned. 
At least one Whitehall meeting was held ‘at His Majesty’s 
Robes ’.? 

The council of 1672 had a more permanent habitation. After 
the first meeting it established itself at Villiers House, which it 
rented from the duchess of Cleveland. A shortage of funds 
compelled it to furnish the rooms with hangings borrowed from 


‘ Williamson was a member of the Royal African Company (1672). Cal. of State 
Papers, Col., 1661-8, 209, 238, 465, 521, 584, 639, 895, 1098, 1901; ibid. 1669-74, 
934; Evelyn, Diary, 22 July 1674; Pepys, Diary, 1 March 1666; T. P. Courtenay, 
Memoirs of Temple (London, 1836), i. 358-9 ; Dict. of Nat. Biog. xii. 2-7. 

* That of 1 March 1672. See also Journal, 1670-2, fos. 1, 2, 6, 12, 16, 17, 50-3, 


57, 63, 74, 75, 77, 91-2 ; Evelyn, Diary, 26 May, 26 June, 24 July 1671, 12 February 
1672. 
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the king, while the little money it had was ordered to be spent 
for such articles as a carpet of ‘ Greencloath ’, ‘ Turkey worke 
chairs, Standishes, Candlesticks and other utensills’. That this 
council and its predecessor were supplied with maps and charts, 
as well as books, is evident, though the secretary, John Locke, 
stated in March 1675, that ‘for Globes and Mapps he never 
had any ’.? 

The office staff of both councils was practically the same, 
consisting of a secretary and treasurer, three clerks, a messenger, 
a doorkeeper, a porter, a maid, and a chamberkeeper. These 
employees were required to take an oath not to divulge any of 
the councils’ business.? The secretary and treasurer of the first 
council was Henry Slingsby, a salaried member whose experience 
and faithfulness have already been noticed. Dr. Benjamin 
Worsley, a physician and merchant, was appointed secretary 
and treasurer of the council of 1672. He had been secretary of 
the council of trade (1650), had served on a committee in 1663 
to determine the boundary between Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
had been a member of the select council of trade (1668), and had 
been assistant to his predecessor Slingsby from 1670 to 1672. 
As secretary and treasurer of the enlarged council he was very 
industrious, showing a keen interest in the economic development 
of the plantations. He resigned his post on 13 September 1673, 
because, though not a Roman catholic, he could not conform 
to the Test Act of that year.* To succeed him there was 
appointed the philosopher John Locke, secretary to the earl of 
Shaftesbury. Locke had drawn up the ‘ Fundamental Con- 
stitutions’ of Carolina (1669), was a member of the Royal 
African Company (1672), and as secretary to Shaftesbury had 
taken an active part in furthering the welfare of the colonies.* 

Since the regular members received salaries, the costs incurred 
by these councils were higher than those of any former plantation 
councils. The average yearly expenditures of the councils of 
1670 and 1672 were about £7,250 and £7,400, respectively, of 
which the former spent about £6,315 for salaries and £935 for 


1 Journal, 1672-4, fos. 1, 2, 22-3, 41, 47, 67, 72,105; Journal of the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, i. 9-10; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1672-3, 213-14; ibid. 1673, 
591; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 1163, 1201, 1383. 

2 Journal, 1670-2, fos. 2, 3-4, 25, 41, 52, 91-6; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 10, 55, 83; Cal. 
of Treas. Books, 1676-9, 308 ; Evelyn, Diary, 24 October 1672. 

3 Journal, 1670-2, fo. 76; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 1-2, 4, 46-7; Cal. of Treas. Books, 
1669-72, 314, 317, 513, 769, 847, 1360; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1574-1660, 
331, 332, 339; ibid. 1661-8, 433, 1299, 1822; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1668-9, pp. 260, 617, 651; ibid. 1672-3, p. 164; Evelyn, Diary, 12 February 
1672. 

* Journal, 1672-4, fos. 47, 55; North Carolina Col. Recs. i. 187-206; Cal. of 
State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 279, 1151, 1162; Fox-Bourne, John Locke, i. 286 ;. 
Carr, p. 188 ; Evelyn, Diary, 15 October 1673. 
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incidental expenses, and the latter about £6,400 for salaries and 
£1,000 for incidental expenses. For serving on the first council 
the president was paid £700 annually, and the other regular 
members £500 each, while for serving on its enlarged successor 
the president received £800, the vice-president £600, and the 
remaining regular members £500 each. Worsley, as assistant to 
Secretary Slingsby from 1670 to 1672, was allowed £300 a year, 
but after he became secretary and treasurer himself in 1672 he 
received £500, as also did Locke. Among the expenses were 
salaries for clerks and other minor employees, maps, books, 
stationery, coal, wood, candles, fees, and rent, repairs, and 
furnishings for the office. The annual outlay for the most 
important of these items was as follows: office rent from 1670 
to 1672, £280, and afterwards £200; clerks £100 each, except 
the chief clerk of the council of 1672, £150; a messenger £30 ; 
a doorkeeper, at first £25, but later £30; and a porter, maid, 
and chamberkeeper £50 altogether.? 

At a time when the funds in the treasury were very low and 
when parliamentary grants and French subsidies were insufficient 
to meet the expenses of the king, there was frequently a decided 
difference between the salary which a government official was 
supposed to be paid and the amount which he actually received. 
This was partly true of the colonial councils of 1670 and 1672, 
for not only were many of their expenses paid several years after 
they were incurred, but some of them appear never to have been 
paid at all. In November 1670 the king ordered that the salaries 
of the members were to be paid quarterly and, at the suggestion 
of the plantation council, that £1,000 yearly should be allowed 
for contingent expenses. In spite of these orders the members 
were remunerated at irregular intervals and always many months 
in arrear, some of them being paid as late as 1678 for services 
rendered more than four years before. Sandwich died before he 
had reeeived more than half his due, while Silas Titus does not 
appear to have received anything whatsoever for his attendance 
from 1672 to 1674. When in May 1674 secretary Locke asked 
permission to go to the country on business, ‘ being necessitated 
to take care for a supply of his present occations out of His 
Estate becaus his Sallary had not been hitherto paid him ’, the 
council readily granted his request, knowing only too well the 
truth of his statement. Indeed no evidence has been found that 
he ever received any part of his salary. But the procrastination 
in the payment of the contingent expenses was even more 
exasperating. It was not until 1675 that Secretary Slingsby was 


* Journal, 1670-2, fos. 19, 52, 91-4; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 10, 105; Cal. of Treas. 
Books, 1669-72, 769, 1351; ibid. 1672-5, 34, 419, 460, 579; ibid. 1676-9, 308; 
Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 342, 928, 1151, 1291, 1292, 1359, 1383. 
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reimbursed for a considerable portion of the incidental charges 
of the council of 1670. By 1674 the council was reduced to such 
financial straits that the clerks and other employees, despairing 
of ever getting what was due to them, began to resign, and it 
was only with difficulty that their places could be filled. At 
last a committee was appointed to present the serious con- 
dition of the council’s finances to the Lord Treasurer Danby, 
but before anything could be accomplished its commission was 
revoked.! 

The time of the council meetings, the frequency with which 
they were held, and the number of members attending, varied 
from time to time. The days on which regular sessions were 
scheduled to be held were changed at least eight times in 
four years, beginning with Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
afternoons in 1670, and after many variations ending with 
Tuesday and Friday mornings or afternoons in 1674. But the 
councils frequently failed to meet at the appointed times, and 
as a general rule they seemed free to assemble on any day of the 
week, including Sundays. The number of meetings to a year 
ranged from sixty-six in 1671 to forty-four in 1674, the average 
for the whole period being about fifty-eight. Little business was 
transacted in June, July, and parts of August and September, 
during holidays, and when the meeting of parliament required 
the attendance of some of the more active members of the 
councils. Five constituted a quorum. The average attendance 
between 1670 and 1674, even though twelve and thirteen were 
present at some sessions, was about seven.” 

In the transaction of business the methods used differed very 
little from those adopted by previous councils. Special committees 
of three or four members were frequently appointed to investigate 
and report on particular questions. Letters to governors and 
other officials and departments were signed by all the members 
present at the meeting when they were read and approved. When 
important matters were to be discussed the great state officials 
and the members of the privy council were notified and asked 
to attend so as to give the council the benefit of their advice. 


‘ The salaries of the council members and the allowances to the secretaries were 
usually paid in the form of ‘ money warrants’ or ‘ treasury orders in repayment of 
a loan’. See Cal. of Treas. Books, 1669-72, 772. The salaries of some members 
were eventually paid out of the money which the king received from Louis XIV of 
France. Ibid. 1676-9, 1318, 1321, 1322; Journal, 1670-2, fos. 19, 22, 46, 51, 91-6; 
ibid. 1672-4, fos. 22-3, 26, 44, 64, 78, 83, 87, 94, 103, 105-6; Cal. of Treas. Books, 
1669-72, 769, 1360, 1361; ibid. 1672-5, 36, 164, 295, 297, 310, 334, 339, 408, 
411, 429, 651, 671, 704, 712, 726; ibid. 1676-9, 35, 108, 308, 344, 483, 926, 1056-7, 
1154, 1357, 1448, 1468; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 342, 1280; Fox-Bourne, 
Life of John Locke, i. 293-4. 

* Journal, 1670-2, fos. 5-7, 16, 19, 29, 40, 42, 50, 54, 61, 75, 90; ibid. 1672-4, 
fos. 1, 7, 20, 41, 43, 82, 85, 96; Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 1015. 
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On several occasions the whole council accompanied the president 
in presenting a report to the king for confirmation.’ 

A great variety of business, both colonial and commercial, 
was transacted by these councils during their brief existence.” 
An important phase of their work was to correspond with the 
colonial governors. Upon the appointment of a governor the 
council busied itself in drawing up his commission and instruc- 
tions, often devoting days at a time to a discussion of certain 
articles before incorporating them in the final draft. On one 
occasion, after having secured sufficient evidence that a governor 
had violated his instructions, it used its influence to have him 
dismissed from the service. In addition to the orders given to 
these royal officials to correspond with the council on ail occasions, 
a series of twenty-four separate queries was drafted and sent to 
them in September 1670, asking for a detailed account of their 
respective plantations. Replies to these were received from time 
to time, and in case they were not satisfactory the secretary 
was ordered to notify the governors of their negligence. But 
the council itself was not always prompt in its correspondence. 
Frequent were the complaints that came from Governor Lynch 
of Jamaica, who claimed that he had little or no news from 
England and that his first letter from the council was received 
over a year and a half after his arrival in the colony. Governor 
Lovelace of New York wrote in a similar vein, and facetiously 
remarked that the means of transmitting letters was very slow, 
‘like the production of Ellephats once allmost in 2 yeares’. 
Though the council attributed part of its negligence to the death 
of Sandwich and to the Dutch war, there is no doubt that a greater 
regularity in its correspondence would have conduced to a more 
efficient colonial administration.* 

Besides its instructions to keep in touch with the royal 
governors, the council had orders to examine colonial laws with 
a view to their approval or disallowance by the king in council. 
At this time there were four colonies whose laws were subject 
to review: Jamaica, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, and 
Virginia.* All of them transmitted copies of some of their laws 
at one time or another, but the council only found time to deal 


1 Journal, 1670-2, fos. 13, 18, 26, 28-9, 33, 42, 49, 62; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 5, 48, 
59-60. 

* A complete account of the kind of business transacted by these councils is given 
in Andrews, British Committees, pp. 102-5, 110-11, 133-51. 

8 Journal, 1670-2, fos. 6, 27-30, 32-4, 37-40, 44, 53, 55, 63-70, 77, 86-7, 89; 
Cal. of State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 285, 327, 588, 638, 640, 646, 704, 729, 742, 
797, 943-5, 954, 1044, 1115; New York Col. Docs. iii. 189-90; Evelyn, Diary, 
14 November 1676. : 

* Russell, The Review of Ameriean Colonial Legislation by the King in Council, 
439-40. 
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with a few of the laws of Jamaica. On 10 April 1673 the method 
of procedure for this legislation was adopted. It was decided 
that all the laws transmitted were 


publiquely to be read in open Councell. That all Such Lawes as shall 
upon the Reading and Debate of them be thought fitt by ye Councill to 
be tendered to His Majesty’s gratious confirmation shall be presented 
with some breife Reports annexed concerning them, or with Such Argu- 
ments or Reasons for moveing his Majesty to passe them as the Nature 
and Necessity of the matter shall require, which being so prepared, are 
to be delivered to the Lord Chancellor or one of ye Principle Secretarys 
of State to be by them humbly Offered to His Majesty. That all such 
Lawes as the Councill shall not Judge meet for His Majesty’s confirmation 
either of the reason of the matter it selfe of them or by reason of some 
particular clause or expressions which are or may be conteined in them 
are to be reported more at Large with the Reasons of Arguments that 
did lead the Council not to Approve of them. 


Of the thirty-four acts signed by the governor of Jamaica on 
14 May 1672, three were approved and four were disapproved 
by the council between November 1672 and June 1673. No 
further record of these laws is found until March 1674, and then 
when the council desired to act upon the remainder, they could 
not be found. They were finally located and in September of 
that year sent to Lord Culpeper, the vice-president, for perusal, 


but to no avail, for the acts were limited to two years and hence 
had already expired. Since there is no evidence of the council’s 
ever dealing with the laws of Barbados, the Leeward Islands, 
or Virginia, and in view of the failure of its action upon the laws 
of Jamaica, it can hardly be stated that it wielded effectively this 
important weapon of colonial control. On the contrary, the 
colonies, as a result of this procrastination, were left pretty much 
to themselves in the matter of legislation and started the practice 
of re-enacting laws at the end of two years. This called down upon 
them the wrath of the council, which thereupon instructed the 
governors not to re-enact any law except upon very urgent 
occasions with the permission of the king. But before anything 
further could be accomplished, the council’s commission was 
revoked.” 

Another glimpse of these bodies in action is furnished by 
the attempt of the council of 1670 to adjust a dispute with 
Massachusetts growing out of the claims of Ferdinando Gorges 
and Robert Mason to Maine and New Hampshire. These pro- 
vinces had been annexed by Massachusetts in disregard of the 


1 Journal, 1672-4, fos. 37-8. 

* Journal, 1670-2, fo. 23; ibid. 1672-4, fos. 5, 27, 28, 31, 39, 44, 80, 85-6; Cal. of 
State Papers, Col., 1669-74, 367, 829, 932, 983, 1003, 1011-13, 1123, 1264, 1272, 
1386, 1392, 1398; Evelyn, Diary, 8 November 1672; New York Col. Docs. iii. 204. 
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orders of the royal commission of 1664. When the petitions of 
Mason and Gorges protesting against this high-handed action 
came before the council in the spring of 1671, it immediately set 
to work to give the matter a thorough investigation. Between 
April and August it was busy gathering information prior to 
rendering a decision. Mason and Gorges were called upon to 
present their side of the case ; the patent of Massachusetts was 
read; a map of New England was examined; papers in the 
office of the secretary of state relating to the case were sent for 
and perused; the commission and instructions to the royal 
commissioners of 1664 were brought in and read by Sandwich 
and copies transcribed for the use of each member of the council ; 
Colonel Cartwright, one of the commissioners of 1664, was called 
in to present his views on the state of New England ; and Colonel 
Middleton and others with a knowledge of Massachusetts were 
interviewed. In the course of the investigation there developed 
two types of opinion among the councillors, some maintaining 
that Massachusetts should be brought to terms by a threatening 
letter, while others, fearing that the colony was ‘ almost upon the 
very brink of renouncing any dependence on the Crown’, were 
in favour of sending a conciliatory letter until all the facts in 
the case could be properly ascertained. Sandwich was of the 
latter opinion. On 2 July, after thoroughly considering the whole 
dispute, he drew up a private memorandum in which he stated 
that ‘the way of roughnesse and peremptory orders, with force 
to backe them’, was altogether inadvisable, and that instead 
two commissioners of ‘ fidelitye, prudence, and sobrietye ’ should 
be sent from England to join with two commissioners chosen in 
New England to settle the boundary question. This suggestion 
was adopted in part, for on 12 August the council submitted 
a report to the king suggesting that commissioners be sent to 
New England before the end of October with orders to adjust 
the boundary disputes and also with secret instructions to gather 
information on ‘the condition of those colonies, and whether 
they were of such power as to be able to resist his Majesty and 
declare for themselves as independent of the Crown’. The king 
approved the report but deferred the sending of commissioners 
until the spring. Spring came, the king appointed the commis- 
sioners, and their instructions were drawn up by the council ; 
but because of the Dutch war the project was abandoned. It 
was not until 1676, when the lords of trade and plantations sent 
Edward Randolph to New England, that this matter was again 
taken up by the English government. Meanwhile, the colonies 
in New England did as they pleased. 


? Journal, 1670-2, fos. 43-7, 49-51, 55-6, 62-3, 76-7, 80; Cal. of State Papers, 
Col., 1669-74, 439, 512, 593, 598; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1671, pp. 204-5; 
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The councils of 1670 and 1672 transacted much other business. 
In spite of the fact that they were labouring under many serious 
handicaps—financial difficulties, a lack of executive authority, 
changes in membership, political strife, and a foreign war—they 
did unquestionably consider a wider range of colonial and com- 
mercial affairs than any of their predecessors. But it was partly 
due to the great variety of their activities and to their attention 
to a multiplicity of details that they took a narrow view of their 
function and failed, with few exceptions, to develop any general 
colonial policy. Much time was taken up in the consideration 
of complaints and disputes, while comparatively little attention 
was paid to such larger aspects of colonial administration as 
defence, the acts of trade, review of colonial laws, and appeals 
from colonial courts. It may be said, in short, that the councils 
of 1670 and 1672 were rather efficient bureaus of information and 
of adjustment for plantation affairs than progressive organs of 
colonial administration. RaupH Pavut BIEBER. 





Letters of Queen Victoria to Frederick William IV, 1848-9 


On the night of 27 February 1848, immediately after the receipt 
of the disturbing news of the revolutionary outbreak in Paris, 
King Frederick William IV of Prussia wrote to Queen Victoria 
a characteristically emotional letter. He asked for a common 
action of the great powers to forestall any external aggression of 
the revolutionary forces, not with arms but with the force of 
“united speech’. He blessed Providence that the energetic 
Palmerston was at the head of the foreign office in this grave hour. 
Next day, on the arrival of the news of Louis-Philippe’s abdication, 
Frederick William reopened his letter and added in a postscript 
that no dealings were possible with the French people while it was 
still infuriated with crime, but that so soon as a regular government 
should have been established, the united word of the great powers 
should immediately be communicated to it. A translation of this 
letter is printed in The Letters of Queen Victoria,’ but not the 
answer to it. This is printed below from the Hausarchiv at 
Charlottenburg. 

On 1 March Radowitz left Berlin for Vienna to discuss the 
situation and the mobilization of the federal troops against 
France.2. The Prussian ambassador in London, Bunsen, had 


Evelyn, Diary, 26 May 6, 20, 21 June, 3 August 1671, 12 February 1672; Harris, 
ii. 219, 337-41; Bieber, The Lords of Trade and Plantations, 1675-96 (Allentown, 
1919), p. 57. 


i. E72. 


* Dispatch of Knyphausen, Hanoverian minister in Berlin, 2 March 1848 (Staats- 
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confidentially handed Frederick William’s letter, together with 
a duplicate, to Prince Albert, who after reading it gladly undertook 
to pass it on to the queen-as a ‘ reines Privatschreiben’.' It was 
agreed that Bunsen should mention it to Palmerston only in general 
terms. As early as 4 March the queen expressed to Bunsen 
through the prince consort her pleasure at receiving the letter 
and at its contents, and on the 6th Bunsen was able to transmit 
to Berlin the queen’s answer, along with a communication of the 
prince.* The latter had sent for Bunsen and read to him the 
drafts of both pieces. Before receiving the queen’s reply Frederick 
William, anxious to make sure of Palmerston’s playing his part 
as arbiter of Europe, wrote a private letter to Bunsen in which 
he fully and enthusiastically set out his high-flying plan for the 
preservation of peace.* His hopes of Palmerston were, however, 
mistaken. There seemed to be a contradiction between the 
pacific professions of Lamartine to the representatives of foreign 
powers and the declaration of his European manifesto that the 
treaties of 1815 were no longer binding ; but the British govern- 
ment would not adopt a policy which would have precipitated 
the evil it was meant to avert. Lord John Russell had declared 
in parliament that the queen would not interfere in the internal 
affairs of France.‘ In a letter to her uncle the king of the Belgians, 
foreshadowing the recognition of a republican French government, 
Queen Victoria wrote that personal feelings of sympathy with 
the French royal family and feeling against the revolutionaries 
must be subordinated to the public good and the peace of Europe.® 
The tsar Nicholas had no greater success with a letter to the queen 
in which he hinted ‘ que notre union intime est appelée peut-étre 
& sauver le monde ’.® 

The English attitude and the course of events in Germany 
compelled Frederick William to set himself more modest aims. 
Later in the year he was endeavouring to give a Prussian and 
absolutist direction to the movement for German unity; but 
things were going against him. In November 1849 Queen Victoria 
addressed another letter to him, which she entrusted to Lord 
Westmorland, her ambassador, who was then to return to Berlin. 
This too is wanting in the printed collection of her letters and is 


archiv, Hanover). Meinecke, Radowitz, p. 60, gives the date as 2 March. Even if 
Metternich suggested the mission of Radowitz (see Nachgelassene Papiere, vii. 595), it 
was Frederick William and not, as is stated by Dr. Stern (Gesch. Europas, vii. 7), he 
who was the first to urge the ‘ Konzert der Grossmichte ’. 

‘ Bunsen’s dispatch of 5 March, Geheimer Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

* Ibid., 6 March. 

* Letter of 9 March in Ranke, Aus dem Briefwechsel Friedrich Wilhelms IV und 
Bunsens, p. 178, 

* Russell to the queen, 29 February 1848, in Letters of Queen Victoria, ii. 182. 

® Letter of 1 March, ibid. ii. 184. ° Letter of 3 April, ibid. ii. 196. 
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given below, also from the Charlottenburg Hausarchiv. On 
29 March 1848 Prince Albert had communicated to Frederick 
William a ‘ Bauplan’ for the unifying of Germany, which the 
king in an autograph comment had praised extremely highly : of 
all constitutional projects this ‘des geistreichen und klugen 
Prinzen’ corresponded most closely with his views.’ The difficulties 
which now beset the Prussian policy were, however, well known 
in London.? Frederick William was moved by the sympathy of 
Queen Victoria, and in his reply referred to England as the power 
‘augenscheinlich vom ewig gerechten Kénig der K6nige ’ called 
and appointed ‘ der selbstbewusst gottlosen und jedem heiligem 
Rechte feindlichen Revolution, die endlich jede Maske abgeworfen 
habe, siegreich und in Gottes Kraft entgegenzutreten’*. He then 
gives an account of the position of Germany, mentioning his 
interview with Francis Joseph at Pillnitz in September. He 
recognizes the possibility that the German states may reject what 
he regards as the suitable remedy for their ills ‘ wie zwei kénigliche 
Hauser’, he adds bitterly, ‘es fast zu beabsichtigen scheinen, 
denen Ew. Majestat durch Geburt und Ehe verwandt sind ’. These, 
of course, were Hanover and Bavaria. 

The two letters printed below are written, except for the 
curious English passage in the former, in a fluent German style 
which suggests that they were probably drafted by Prince Albert. 

Bruno Krvscu. 


I 
Queen Victoria to King Frederick William IV 


Buckingham Pallast, 
Am 5%" Martz 1848. 
Verehrtester Herr Bruder, 

Bei dem entsetzlichen Pariser Ereignisse war einer meiner ersten 
Gedanken an Eure Majestit gerichtet, deren edles und tief fiihlendes 
Gemiith nicht minder Abscheu vor der Missethat und Mitleid mit den 
Gefallenen als Sorge um die dunkele Zukunft empfinden musste. Ihr 
so freundlicher und vertrauensvoller Brief, welchen ich gestern erhielt, 
beweist mir, dass auch héchst Sie meiner in dem ersten Augenblicke 
gedachten. Und ist schon diess eine wahrhafte Freude fiir mich, so ist 
es eine noch gréssere zu sehen, dass die von Eurer Majestit so schén 
ausgesprochenen Ansichten im Ganzen der Wiederhall davon sind, welche 
auch mich und meine Regierung beseelten. 

. Die Franzésische Nation wird dereinst fiir die vielen Siinden biissen 


» Letter of that date in the Hausarchiv, Charlottenburg. 

* See the letter of Russell to Queen Victoria, 29 November 1849, in Letters of Queen 
Victoria, ii. 272, where ‘ Russia’, the first time it occurs, is obviously a misprint for 
* Prussia ’. 

* Letter of 9 December 1849, Hausarchiv, Charlottenburg. 
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miissen, die sie wieder und wieder begeht und kein Schicksal kénnte 
gerechter fiir sie sein, als in Mitten ihres eigenen Werkes sich iiberlassen 
und verurtheilt zu bleiben, ihre Prinzipien an sich selbst zur Ausfiihrung 
zu bringen, ohne durch den Kampf gegen andere Nationen sich den Folgen 
ihrer eigenen Thaten entziehen zu kénnen.— 

Lassen Sie uns darfm vor Allem einen jeden Schritt vermeiden, der 
dieselbe zu einem Angriffe gegen das iibrige Europa reizen oder ihr zu 
einem solchen als Vorwand dienen kénne. Lassen Sie uns aber zugleich 
vereint wachsam bleiben, damit ein jeder Angriff mit Energie zuriick 
gewiesen werden kénne. Ich glaube die Franzosen werden sich wundern, 
so wenig Enthusiasmus in Belgien fiir sich gefunden zu haben, sowie 
dariiber, dass sie, wie ich hoffe, ebenso wenig in Deutschland finden werden. 
Das ‘ gemeinsame Wort’, welches Eure Majestat ausgesprochen zu haben 
winschten, wiirde als éffentliche Erklarung in diesem Augenblicke vielleicht 
zu sehr den Schein eines défi haben und den Franzosen unsren einigen 
Sinn als eine Coalition darstellen, welcher sich zu widersetzen ihnen 
leicht eine Sache des point d’honneur werden kénnte. Auf Privatwegen 
iibrigens haben wir von Lamartine erfahren, dass er selbst eifrig bemiiht 
ist, den Bestand der neuen Franzésischen Regierung auf Friede und 
Anerkennung des Status quo zu griinden, wenn er auch der gegenwirtigen 
Aufregung gegeniiber in der Wahl seiner Ausdriicke in 6ffentlichen Pro- 
clamationen grosse Vorsicht beobachten muss. Die Freundschaft Englands 
scheint der allgemeine Wunsch in Paris zu sein und wir verfehlen nicht 
deutlich zu machen, dass diese mit Vergrésserungs-Absichten auf dem 
Continent nicht vereinbar sein wird. Die Vertrage sind bis jetzt von 
keiner Macht so heilig gehalten worden als von England und however 
strong the desire for peace may be in this country, the people and Parlia- 
ment have never failed and I hope will never fail to enable the Crown to 
fulfil its engagements. 

Sir Stratford Canning, der schon so oft Eurer Majestét angemeldet 
worden ist, soll nun nach Berlin abgehen und kann Eure Majestit genau 
von allen hiesigen Ansichten in Kenntniss setzen. 

Die arme Kénigliche Familie thut mir zu leid—Einzeln wirft die 
Fluth ihre Glieder wie Schiffbriichige an unsere Kiisten. Albert sah 
gestern das gestiirzte Kénigspaar in Claremont, wo wir ihnen ein Asyl 
angeboten haben. Welche schrecklichen Tage sie durchlebt haben, ist 
nicht zu beschreiben, und die Wunden in ihrem Herzen miissen sehr tief 
sein.—Die Zukunft liegt verhingnissvoll vor uns, doch baue ich mit Ihnen, 
verehrter Herr Bruder, auf unsern Gott, in dem wir mit Luther ,, eine feste 
Burg” finden werden. 

Er sei mit Ihnen, der lieben Kénigin, Ihrem Reiche, dem lieben Deutsch- 
land, mit dem ich ja selbst durch Blut-Verwandtschaft und Gefiihl so 
vielfach zusammenhinge. 

Ewig 
Eurer Majestat 
treue Freundin und 
gute Schwester 
Victoria R. 
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The Same to the Same 
Windsor Castle, 
Am 17" Nov. 1849. 
Verehrtester Herr Bruder, 

Die Riickkehr Lord Westmoreland’s nach Berlin bietet mir eine 
Gelegenheit, mich in Eurer Majestat Gedachtniss zuriick zurufen, wenn es 
dessen bediirfen sollte——Wir sind in Gedanken viel um Sie gewesen und 
haben mit der gréssten Aufmerksamkeit und Freude sowohl den Fort- 
schritten gefolgt, welche Sie in der Beruhigung und Reorganisation Thres 
eigenen Landes gemacht haben, als Ihren edlen Bestrebungen, dem in 
Deutschland, wie es scheint, so stark gefiihlten Bediirfnisse nach Einigung 
eine zweckmiassige Realisation zu verschaffen. 

In beiden Werken werden Eure Majestaét gewiss den Muth und die 
Geduld nicht verlieren, welche dabei und besonders bei dem letzteren stark 
in Anspruch genommen werden.— 

Den Zustand unsres Landes kann ich Ihnen nur als einen sehr befriedi- 
genden schildern. In Irland hat man uns einen glinzenden Empfang 
gegeben und die Irlander sind stolz und eitel auf die Loyalitat geworden, 
welche sie dabei an den Tag gelegt haben, und welcher man sie fiir unfihig 
erklart hatte.— 

Von dem Befinden der lieben Kénigin Adelheid kann ich Eurer Majestit 
keine tréstliche Kunde geben. Ihr Zustand ist ein hoffnungsloser, obgleich 
sie haufig augenblicklich besser erscheint.—Wir haben sie schon mehrere 
Wochen nicht gesehen, weil sie niemanden mehr zu sehen wiinscht, um 
sich den Schmerz des Abschiednehmens nicht zu erneuern. Im Lande 
ist die Trauer um sie tief und allgemein.'—Ihr kleiner Pathe dagegen ist 
wohl und entwickelt sich recht schnell; er ist jetzt unter den Handen 
eines Hofmeisters,—Mr. Birch (ein ominéser Name fiir einen Hofmeister), 
der friiher Assistant Master in Eton gewesen ist, und mit dessen Geschick 
mit dem Kinde umzugehen wir recht zufrieden sind. Ich wage es eine 
kleine Lithographie Lord Westmoreland fiir Eure Majestait mitzugeben, 
welche den Kleinen mit seinem Bruder darstellt, wie sie in Balmoral 
gewohnt sind, die Berge zu besteigen. Sie ist nach einem Bildchen von 
Winterhalter gemacht und hat das Verdienst grosser Aehnlichkeit. Mit 
der Bitte mich der theuren K6nigin herzlichst zu empfehlen und Alberts 
freundschaftlichste Empfehlungen giitig aufnehmen zu wollen, verbleibe ich, 

Verehrtester Herr Bruder, 
Eurer Majestat 
Schwester und Freundin 
Victoria R. 


1 Queen Adelaide died on 2 December. 





Reviews of Books 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First Thirteen 
Centuries of our Era. By Lynn THorRNDIKE. Two volumes. (New 
York : Macmillan, 1923.) 


PROFESSOR THORNDIKE deserves our congratulations upon an achievement 
which must have demanded great industry and prolonged self-discipline. 
His enormous book, containing close upon two thousand pages, is beyond 
the range of any single reviewer, and much of it lies outside the interests 
of most readers of this Review. How far it will satisfy the students of 
the history of magic and of science I am not competent to say, but I 
imagine that they will use it very much as other historical students will 
use it, as a convenient and well-arranged collection of facts and summaries 
of texts. Mr. Thorndike refers only incidentally to the practice of magic, 
which, as William of Auvergne pointed out in the thirteenth century, 
was, comparatively speaking, rare in western Europe. Moreover, he deals 
only casually with the history of science. He is indifferent, for example, 
to the close relation which has always existed between experimental science 
and logic in the highest sense, and for this reason his work is not so stimulat- 
ing or helpful as that of the late Pierre Duhem. One feels that he would 
allow more influence on the history of experimental botany to belief in the 
magical property of herbs than to the Platonic ideas which directed 
Goethe’s views on the metamorphosis of plants. Mr. Thorndike is no 
philosopher ;_he is satisfied with the conviction that belief in the power of 
the stars has been more helpful, because it is more scientific, than belief 
in the power of prayer (ii. 369). He can feel nothing but compassion for the 
distinguished theologian of the middle ages who tried to face the difficulty 
of belief in both (cf. ii. 340 n.). 

On the whole Mr. Thorndike confines himself to the literary sources, 
patristic, scientific, scholastic, from the days of Pliny to those of Peter of 
Abano. In his treatment of them he adopts a practice which the exigencies 
of an exact scholarship have in recent years brought again into fashion. 
This is the method of the Histoire Littéraire de la France, whose contributors 
use it with ever-increasing effect, of Duhem’s Le Systéme du Monde, of 
Hauréau and also of Dr. Grabmann’s Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode. 
Each writer of any importance is discussed separately in chronological 
order, the less significant works being grouped from time to time in 
separate chapters. After an account of the author, supported by abundant 
bibliographies, the relevant writings or passages are described and minutely 
analysed. Generally, Mr. Thorndike adds a list of the numerous manu- 
scripts which he has consulted in order to check the readings of incunabula 
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and later printed editions. The disadvantages of this method are of course 
obvious, and would make it impracticable in a book which was intended 
to be a definitive treatise on a limited theme. It involves the discussion 
of much that is irrelevant, it courts the danger of a false perspective, and 
it necessitates wearisome repetition. The well-informed reader will 
wonder why he should be given a life of Pliny or of St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
the ignorant or casual reader will be puzzled to know which authors were 
magicians and which were not. The incessant repetition of theories on 
the properties of plants, birds, beasts, stars, and precious stones will 
become tiresome, and the more so because, as expounded by a particular 
writer, they may or may not be of real significance in his thought. Yet 
on the whole the advantages of Mr. Thorndike’s method outweigh its 
defects. It must be remembered that we are living in the midst of a great 
revival of interest in the intellectual history of the middle ages. Every 
year old views are modified, established reputations revised, forgotten 
writers brought to light, new affiliations made. Mr. Thorndike’s book is 
a most helpful introduction to the men who write, if only to one aspect of 
their writings. We may find in it a collection of studies which has no 
rival in English. It is natural that, as they have been written over a long 
period of time, they are not all quite up to date, and, even since the book 
appeared, much important work has been done. Dr. Haskins has published 
some valuable articles on Michael Scot ;1 Duhem’s chapter and some of 
Bruno Nardi’s articles on that very interesting scholar Pietro of Abano have 
not been used ;* and M. Birkenmajer has recently shown the significance, 
from the point of view of Mr. Thorndike’s book, of Henri Bate of Malines, 
whom Mr. Thorndike does not mention.? Doubtless other instances could 
be given, by those who know, of the rapidity with which even the most 
exhaustive books in this field can be left behind. But this is in the nature 
of things. It does not in the least detract from the value of a work which 
we can now use as a starting-point for inquiry into most of the writers and 
a considerable part of the learned literature of the middle ages. Mr. Thorn- 
dike always writes with freshness and zest, and often with admirable force 
and insight. His preoccupation with a single theme gives unity to his 
book and enables us to see a unity in the development of medieval thought. 
One great advantage which results is that the more distinguished people 
are put in their right place, sometimes at the sacrifice of their claims to 
originality ; and in this connexion I should like especially to commend to 
all readers the masterly study of Roger Bacon. 

Mr. Thorndike cannot know everything about all his subjects, and a 
good many loose threads have naturally been left. Every specialist who 
uses the book will doubtless have his grievance, and I have already 


1 ‘Michael Scot and Frederick II’ in Isis, iv. 250-75, October 1921; ‘ Science 
at the Court of the Emperor Frederick II’ in American Historical Review, xxvii. 
669-94, July 1922. These papers have now been revised and reissued by Dr. Haskins 
in his Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (1924), a work which contains some 
significant references, by way of praise and criticism, to Mr. Thorndike’s book. 

2 Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, iv (1916) 229 ff. ; Nardi, in Nouva rivista storica, 
1920. 

3 Birkenmajer, ‘ Henri Bate de Malines, astronome et philosophe du xiii® siécle ’. 
in La Pologne au Congrés International de Bruxelles (Cracow, 1923). 
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suggested that it cannot be regarded as a reasoned exposition of medieval 
science nor as a history of magic as a factor in social development. It 
gives a strange and very poor impression of the intellectual calibre of men 
in the middle ages; and Mr. Thorndike does not concern himself with 
the much more serious preoccupations of the greater medieval thinkers. 
Indeed, although it may sound impertinent to say it of one who has 
managed to compile ten times more information than most of us can hope 
ever to possess, Mr. Thorndike does not always show the curiosity and 
thoroughness of the true scholar. He is indefatigable rather than penetrat- 
ing, and conveys the impression that he is more concerned to tell us every- 
thing he knows than to deal with it as part of a larger whole. One instance 
which I have noted implicates the reputation of a great historian. Mr. 
Thorndike is quoting in a foot-note (ii. 675) Stubbs’s summary, drawn from 
Matthew Paris, of the charges brought against Hubert de Burgh: ‘ he 
had stolen from Henry and given to the Prince of Wales (even Stubbs 
nods !) a talisman which rendered its wearer invulnerable.’ Whom does 
Mr. Thorndike suppose this prince of Wales to have been ? 
F. M. Powicke. 


A History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages. By Sir Cuartes Oman. 
Two volumes. (London: Methuen, 1924.) 


Tue original edition of this book was published in 1898 as the medieval 
section of a series of four volumes, which was to give a general sketch of 
the history of the art of war from Greek and Roman times to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The immense variety of activities in which 
Sir Charles Oman has been immersed during the last quarter of a century 
has doubtless prevented the materialization of this ambitious scheme. 
This is perhaps just as well, for the failures of Kohler and Delbriick have 
shown that it is not humanly possible for a single person to write satis- 
factorily on so vast a subject, having regard to the present state of our 
knowledge. How far Sir Charles Oman succeeded in dealing with the 
middle ages was described in this Review in a very careful and exhaustive 
article by Dr. J. E. Morris, the scholar whose original work has done most 
to set forth clearly the turning-points in English military history in the 
middle ages. There is no need to repeat again what was well said on that 
occasion. Ample justice was there done to the breadth of vision, the width 
of knowledge, and the remarkable gifts of presentation which were 
displayed in that volume. At the same time certain defects, such as 
carelessness in details, undue haste, lack of critical method, neglect of 
record sources, were clearly pointed out. Other critics struck similar 
notes, some, like Dr. Round, with what appears to us somewhat excessive 
acerbity, and others with more moderation and restraint. Moreover, 
interest in the subject, and perhaps in some cases, the wish to set some stages 
of the evolution of tactics in a clearer light, have produced studies which, 
in their aggregate, have given Sir Charles Oman ample material for 
revising and supplementing his judgements. After a long silence he has, 
as he tells us, taken advantage of ‘ the long parliamentary recess of 1923’ 


1 Ante, xiv. 129-34. 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLVII. 
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to complete a second, revised, and expanded edition of his book. The 
results of this process are to be seen in the two handsome volumes which 
we now have before us. 

Let us first see what Sir Charles has undertaken to do. Rightly 
conscious that the conclusion of his early edition somewhere about 1375 
was an abrupt stop at a ‘ bad and arbitrary date’, he has written a con- 
tinuation which carries military history up to the end of the middle ages. 
To do this he has added ‘six new sections to the eight which were 
contained ’ in the original book. These amount in all to ‘four hundred pages 
of fresh matter’, and include sections on aspects of military science 
omitted or scantily treated in the earlier version. To these are added ‘ cor- 
rection and revision ’ of the five hundred pages, or more, which survive of 
the 1898 edition. It is a remarkable programme for even a long parlia- 
mentary recess, and it is the more remarkable that our author has carried 
the thing through and completed his volumes. The very appearance of 
the book is a striking testimony to Sir Charles’s vigour, versatility, 
industry, and learning. The new matter has all the high qualities which 
made the older form of the book both pleasant and profitable reading. It 
has also just the same defects of those qualities which marred the earlier 
work. But the two volumes have the immense advantage of presenting 
medieval warfare as a single and coherent whole. The new sections, 
combined with the expansions and revisions of the old matter, make the 
second edition a much better and more useful book than its predecessor. 
It is seldom that history written in a hurry can be said to present results 
of permanent value. It is a tribute to the gifts of Sir Charles that history 
thus hastily treated is not only agreeable reading but instructive to all but 
the more rigid type of scholar. It is only one’s duty to add that all its 
merits are as a work of synthesis and popularization, written on bold lines ; 
its details and its scholarship still leave much to be desired. 

Let us first deal with the corrections and revisions. These are fairly 
numerous and nearly always for the better, but our author has not taken 
the trouble to carry through the process as completely as he easily might 
have done. A few examples will suffice. In 1899 Dr. Morris mentioned in 
these columns five little slips of detail, which anybody might have made, 
but which ought to have been corrected. We turn to the revised version 
and find that none of the slips have been remedied, though in every case 
but one the error was absolutely obvious. To take more important 
matters, Mr. Morris regretted ‘ two things : he does not show which authors 
ought to be followed, and why; and he has not made sufficient use of the 
public records’. There is little to show that the revision shows any 
consciousness of these defects. In the new chapters the references to 
sources are even scantier than in the old ones, and criticism of sources is 
still almst entirely lacking. The only case where an unpublished record is 
quoted is due to the kindness of a friend and concerns a somewhat trivial 
matter. 

It cannot be said that Sir Charles has mastered what has been written 
on the subject since his work was first published, though he has glanced 
hastily at a good deal of the relevant literature. He has thrown his best 
energies on to a few big points. For example, his account of the battle 
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of Bannockburn has wisely been rewritten on the basis of the excellent 
work of Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, who has converted practically all scholars 
to his view of the battle. Characteristically Sir Charles’s acquaintance 
with Mr. Mackenzie’s publications apparently stops short in 1909, for he 
does not mention his 1913 volume. But Sir Charles’s acknowledgement of 
his obligations is as casual and irregular as everything else with him. He 
does all that is befitting in recognizing his debt to Mr. Mackenzie. Some- 
times he speaks in becoming, though perhaps rather too patronizing, terms 
of the ‘ patient work’ of ‘ such writers as Dr. Morris’, and once, in an old 
note on Dupplin, his acknowledgements are full and handsome. Elsewhere, 
he more or less appropriates Dr. Morris’s results with a minimum of 
acknowledgement. Other cases might easily be quoted, but recognition 
of obligation is a matter of taste, and with Sir Charles his taste varies in 
this relation according to his mood. But it is a little irritating for a critic 
to see his views magisterially brushed aside by a writer who has not taken 
the trouble to understand them. Moreover, it is at least certain that an 
author ought not to quote a fellow-worker to prove something which that 
writer has set forth to disprove. Thus, Sir Charles continues, as in 1898, 
to make Dupplin Moor the starting-point of the adoption by the English 
of Scottish tactics, though he admits in a note (ii. 101) that the first 
‘conscious English attempt to combine dismounted men at arms’ may be 
‘at Boroughbridge ten years earlier’. But this, he adds characteristically, 
was ‘a very small affair’. But so for that matter was Dupplin itself, and 
anyhow he ought not to refer to an article, written to show the importance 
of Boroughbridge ! as a first link in the chain of tactical evolution, as if it 
were written to prove it a ‘ very small affair’. And if we must perforce 
be satisfied with a vague reference to a note in this Review under the 
year of its publication, the year quoted ought to be the right year and not 
two years out. 

The rewritings of the old book include not only new versions of Hastings 
and Bannockburn, but a full account of Courtrai, as Dr. Morris long ago 
suggested, and a new chapter ‘ From Crecy to Poictiers’ (the eccentric 
spelling is Sir Charles Oman’s) in which are worked up a certain number 
of notes published in this Review,? though with a minimum of reference to 
them. Yet Sir Charles begins this chapter by talking about a ‘ new tactical 
device ’ in 1346, when it has been shown that the ‘ new device ’ was nearly 
a quarter of a century old, and that Edward III had already offered battle 
on the lines of Crécy at Buironfosse, which he mentions, and near Tournay 
and on the landes of Lanvaux, which he does not. Yet despite this he still 
reprints the erroneous conclusion that the years 1338 to 1346 were ‘ singu- 
larly deficient in events of any decisive tactical interest’, minimizes the 
important battle of Morlaix in 1342, and absolutely misunderstands the 
passage of Geoffrey the Baker which he refers to on ii. 126. In putting in 
these new points, he is too much in a hurry to strike out all traces of former 
misapprehensions. 

Some important matters are slurred over. The development of the 
dismounted men-at-arms and the continuance of the fashion, outside Italy, 
until nearly the end of the middle ages, are well traced in most essentials. 


» Ante, xix. 711-15. * See in particular ante, xx. 726-30. 
12 
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Yet Sir Charles cannot make up his mind whether to call them ‘ infantry ’ 
or ‘ cavalry ’, when in truth they were in later language ‘ heavy dragoons ’. 
It is of social as well as tactical significance that the well-born gentry 
fought on foot with much the same equipment as the heavy infantry of 
the Flemish cities who triumphed at Courtrai and the solid yeomanry of 
Scotland and the Forest Cantons who won Bannockburn and Morgarten. 
The horses had become mainly a means of getting about, though the men- 
at-arms, well skilled in horsemanship and mounted tactics, could, upon 
occasion, serve as cavalry as well as in the infantry fighting line. It 
was the same with the ‘ mounted archers’, who are sometimes treated 
as if they fought on horseback, like the Saracens of the crusading period, 
when it is plain that they normally used their horses for purposes of 
travel, and fought on foot just like the ordinary foot archer. It was only 
by mounting every fighting man that the great raids into France could be 
successfully carried through. The proper emphasis is not given to the 
stiffening up of the equipment of the archers so that they could, as for 
example at Agincourt, fight side by side with the heavily equipped men-at- 
arms, without incurring disgrace or defeat. No doubt Sir Charles knows 
all these things, but he is too much in a hurry to think them out. That 
same haste leads to many of his corrections being only half corrections. 
Thus he has learnt now to give up calling Walter of Hemingburgh ‘ Heming- 
ford’, but he still quotes him in an obsolete edition without making it 
clear to his readers what he is doing. Similarly Ordericus Vitalis is some- 
times referred to in an ancient edition and sometimes, more properly, 
in that of Le Prévost. Such subtleties as distinguishing between Froissart 
and Jean le Bel are seldom indulged in. As often almost as not, the titles 
of books quoted are given inexactly. 

The lack of first-hand knowledge of record sources makes Sir Charles’s 
account of the levying, equipment, and organization of an Edwardian 
army somewhat perfunctory and superficial. As a writer of history from 
chronicles, he is at his best with battles for which the chronicles must be 
our chief source. Yet the width of Sir Charles Oman’s field makes exhaus- 
tive or critical study of even the chronicles impossible, and it is charac- 
teristic of his methods that in his elaborate account of the battle of 
Aljubarota (always spelt with two t’s) he ignores Portuguese authorities 
altogether, though he would have found in Fernio Lopes a chronicler 
who should have a special appeal to a writer who is alive to the charm 
of Froissart, and there are modern accounts which should not have 
been ignored. Fortunately Sir Charles makes better use of the sources 
in his useful and interesting accounts of the Wars of the Roses, the Swiss 
victories, and the final stages of the Hundred Years’ war. He writes well 
on the early history of fire-arms, and has some valuable remarks to make 
on the process which, first in Italy, and ultimately beyond the Alps, led 
to the revival of the mounted arm towards the end of the middle ages. 
Here his gifts of marshalling and exposition come out at their best. Yet 
even here precision and criticism are sometimes sadly to seek. 

It is painful to harp so long on the limitations rather than the merits 
of a book which, with all its defects, has been a delight and a stimulus to 
many, and conveys a vivid picture, substantially right in its main features, 
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of the fighting of a long and intricate period. But though good reading 
and excellent popular history, it is not a work of exact scholarship. And 
it is difficult to consider the work of the holder of one of the leading chairs 
of history in this country otherwise than as a contribution to scholarship. 
Even the desultory reader had better be told the details correctly, however 
soon he may forget them. T. F. Tour. 


The Danegeld in France. By E1nar Joranson. (Rock Island, Illinois: 
Augustana Library Publications no. 10, 1923.) 


Tus is a thorough and careful piece of research on a subject which, as the 
author says, has only been incidentally discussed hitherto. He claims 
with justice to have made an exhaustive survey of the circumstances of 
the twelve levies of Danegeld in the West Frankish kingdom between 
845 and 926, and in the minute critical examination of the sources which 
this entailed he has thrown light on two matters of more general interest. 
He has corrected and supplemented our information as to the business 
transacted at the famous assembly of Kiersy-sur-Oise in June 877, proving 
that the assessment of the Danegeld of that year was made there, and not, 
as hitherto supposed, at a previous meeting at Compiégne. More interesting 
is his explanation of the policy of Robert the Strong in the year 865-6. 
This powerful vassal, who had been entrusted by Charles the Bold in 861 
with the lordship and military command of the district between the Loire 
and the Seine, was in effect holding the western marches of the Frankish 
kingdom against the Northmen. In 865, however, owing, it would seem, 
to hostile influences at court, Robert was superseded by the king’s son 
Louis. In the autumn of that year a Viking force broke through the newly- 
organized defences of the lower Seine and penetrated to Paris, where they 
quartered themselves for three weeks in the monastery of St.-Denis. 
Charles the Bold on his return to his capital deprived of their honores the 
three vassals who had been charged with the defence of the Seine, and called 
upon the trusty and redoubtable Robert to take their place. But when 
the Viking attack was renewed early in 866, Robert’s men fled without 
striking a blow, and their leader with them. Dr. Joranson’s suggestion 
that Robert was thus exerting pressure on Charles to secure that reinstate- 
ment in the Loire ducatus which did in fact follow seems in every way 
probable, and fully consistent with the policy of the typical Frankish 
vassal. In the light of the well-tested evidence that he submits, the blame 
for the feeble defence of the western Frankish kingdom against the invaders 
is unequivocally transferred from the shoulders of the king to those of 
the magnates, who appear in a most unpleasant light. Again and again 
we see them insist on the imposition of a Danegeld rather than render 
military service. By such a policy they gained in several ways. The 
defeat of the Northmen would have left the monarchy free to reduce the 
power of the aristocracy ; recurrent invasions distracted Charles the Bold 
and his successors from this task. The chief sufferers from the raids were 
the churches, monasteries, and towns ; and the magnates not only escaped 
any contribution to the tax by passing on the burden to their tenants, 
but actually profited by it, insisting that it should be paid in coin of their 
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own minting, and collecting from the taxpayers far larger sums than they 
paid over to the royal officers. For this transference of the burden, on 
which Dr. Joranson insists with wearisome iteration (see pp. 33, 36, 42, 
54, 82, 85, 88, 103, 108-9, 111, 130, 157, 177, 184, 193, 207), he rests 
principally on the authority of M. Henri Sée, who remarks, ‘Il n’est 
aucun taxe, méme d’ordre public, qui ne retombe tout entiére sur les 
classes inférieures’;+ and if, as seems probable, we ought to accept his 
conclusions, it follows that the Danegeld contributed in no small degree 
to the establishment of the right of seignorial taxation, ‘ the development 
of the legal principle that the unfree peasant was taillable a merci’ (p. 184). 
It will be seen that Dr. Joranson raises questions of broad political 
and economic interest ; he also raises a point of constitutional interest 
which, as he indicates, might provoke a re-examination of the English 
evidence. Following Waitz, Brunner, and Viollet in their assertion that 
no Frankish freeman could lawfully be taxed, he maintains that the 
Danegeld in France was levied as a fine or commutation for military 
service, pointing out that the taxes required of the freemen for the Danegeld 
of 866 were disguised under the name of heribanni, the well-known heerbann 
or penalty for failure to attend the host. He then throws out the suggestion 
that the legal origin of the English Danegeld may be similar. From 
Dr. Round’s essay of 1886 in Domesday Studies he quotes a passage emphasiz- 
ing the relation between hidage and on the one side military service, on 
the other, taxation. It is true that he might have quoted from the previous 
page another sentence in which Dr. Round distinguished sharply between 
liability to geld and liability to fyrd ; and it is true also that the Domesday 
passages which speak of commutation of military service for money * 
reflect wide local variations in the rate payable. All these passages, 
however, refer to the eleventh century, and it is possible that an investiga- 
tion into origins might bring out some relation between the fyrdwite and 
the Danegeld in England. Be that as it may, Dr. Joranson has done a good 
piece of work, which, if its literary form is scarcely up to the level of its 
scholarship and critical apparatus, is not only a real contribution to 
knowledge, but provocative and suggestive of further lines of research. 
H. M. Cam. 


I Diplomi di Ugo e di Lotario, di Berengario II e di Adalberto. A Cura di 


Luiet ScutapaRELLi. (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, Fonti per 
la Storia d'Italia, 1924.) 


ProressoR SCHIAPARELLI has long been recognized as the foremost 
authority on the diplomatic of the chanceries of the rulers of Italy in the 
obscure period which followed the collapse of the Carolingian empire in 
888. Nearly thirty years ago, at the suggestion of the accomplished and 
versatile Count Cipolla, he undertook the preparation of an edition of the 
documents of the kings or emperors who held sway, sometimes in competi- 
tion, from Berengar I to Arduin; and now in 1924 he has accomplished 
by far the hardest part of his task. His edition of the diplomas of 
Berengar I appeared in 1903 ; of Guy and Lambert of Spoleto in 1906 ; and 


* Les classes rurales et le régime domanial, p. 92. * i, 64, 86, 172. 
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of Lewis III and Rudolf II in 1910. Each was preceded by an elaborate 
critical study in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano, which went 
beyond the diplomatic characteristics of the documents to their historical 
interest, particularly with reference to the movements of the rulers. The 
establishment even of an imperfect royal itinerary is an essential prelimi- 
nary to the reconstruction of the history of a time for which materials are 
scanty. Signor Schiaparelli adopted the same course with regard to the 
documents of Kings Hugh and Lothair printed in the volume before us, 
and his dissertation which appeared in the Bullettino of the Institute ten 
years ago! contains an indispensable commentary on them. For the 
documents of Berengar II and Adalbert the learned editor has published 
palaeographical notes and facsimiles,? but no study on the same extensive 
scale. 

Though not one of the documents printed in this volume has escaped 
the observation of previous scholars, the advantage of having them all 
collected in a single series, with abundant indexes, is incontestable. This 
is particularly true of the diplomas of Hugh and Lothair, for half of them— 
forty-nine out of ninety-nine—are preserved in originals. We may 
compare this wealth of materials with the penury of the French chancery 
of the same time. For the reign of Louis IV (936-54), half a year shorter 
than those of his Italian contemporaries, we possess only fifty-three 
documents, of which no more than seven are preserved in the original. 
The existence of so large a proportion of the Italian originals makes them 
an admirable field for critical examination, a field in which Signor Schia- 
parelli operates with masterly expertness. He is as skilful in his treatment 
of the formulae as he is in his comparison of the handwritings. He is 
conspicuously successful in his analysis of suspicious documents. A long 
experience in the study of the formulae has convinced him how many 
charters condemned as forgeries are drawn up on the basis of genuine 
documents, with the insertion of spurious clauses. This leads on the whole 
to a conservative estimate, though sometimes Signor Schiaparelli seems 
to hesitate without sufficient grounds in his acceptance of a particular 
document. For example, the grant of the bridge and the clusae at Chia- 
venna to the church of Como (pp. 133 seqq.) has behind it a series of forged 
documents,* but it does not follow that the diploma of 937, even though 
it presents some anomalous features, is necessarily to be condemned as 
interpolated. The document, it must be admitted, is known only from 
a late copy. Signor Schiaparelli’s treatment of the originals is so full 
and exact that nothing further can be desired. It is interesting to note 
that he is able to draw conclusions of value even from admitted forgeries. 
From one of these, for instance, he raises a presumption (p. 33) that as 
early as about 927 Hugh made an abortive advance towards Rome. There 
are traces of foreign handwritings, some of which the editor is inclined to 
trace to scribes whom Hugh brought from Provence. Two of his chan- 
cellors, Gerlannus and Peter, seem to have been Burgundians; and the 


1 xxxiv. 7-255. 


* Archivio Paleografico Italiano, ix; and Bullettino dell’ Arch. Paleograf. Ital. ix. 
* See Signor Schiaparelli’s discussion of the question in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto 
xxix (1908), 157-71. 
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suggestion has been made that it was under their influence that the 
Burgundian system of reckoning the year from 25 March in advance of 
what we know as the current year—the calculus Pisanus—made its way 
into the Italian chancery. In 948 it is possible that the reckoning which 
was before long to become its successful competitor—the stylus Florentinus, 
which began the year twelve months later—makes its appearance under 
Lothair ; it was the accepted rule under Berengar II and Adalbert. We 
note with interest that the series of documents collected in this volume 
offer on the whole a remarkable confirmation of the sequence of events 
as narrated by Liudprand. The apparatus of references supplied by the 
editor to each document is remarkably complete. 
ReeinaLD L. Poote. 


The Lincolnshire Domesday and the Lindsey Survey. Edited by C. W. 
Foster and T. Lonetey. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. xix, 1924.) 


Tue excellent work done by the Lincoln Record Society under the guidance 
of its secretary, the Rev. C. W. Foster, has already made a new departure in 
the study of the neglected history of the county which gives itits name. The 
society is fortunate not only to possess local antiquaries of the learning 
and ability of the editors of this volume but also to have enlisted the 
powerful help of Professor Stenton, who has already made such important 
contributions towards the history of the northern Danelaw. Its former 
successes have now stirred up the society to an ambitious undertaking 
which will be completed in three volumes, the first of which now lies 
before us. The greater part of it is taken up with a translation of the 
Lincolnshire Domesday and of the shorter Lindsey Survey of the next 
generation, which supplements and carries on the information which the 
more famous document supplies. It is to be followed by a second volume 
devoted to a systematic account of each village mentioned in Domesday 
and the Lindsey Survey. This will be the work of the Rev. T. Longley, who 
has long been engaged in the intimate study of Lincoln topography, and who 
is specially qualified to collect in a single treatment of each township the 
information which the Domesday method of considering each fief by 
itself scatters over various places of the record. In the third volume the 
descent of the various fees within the county between 1066 and 1250 will 
be worked out. When this task is completed, we shall be nearer than we 
have ever been before to an adequate county history of medieval Lincoln- 
shire and a stage nearer to the definitive history of the northern Danelaw. 

More than half the present volume is taken up with Mr. Foster’s 
translation of the Domesday book. The text is often obscure, and perhaps 
criticisms might, here and there, be made of the version offered. It is hard 
to understand why, for instance, on pp. 2-3, ‘ et super alias xxx. mansiones 
habuit locationem’ should be translated ‘ And with respect to other 
30 messuages he had by way of letting’. The translation of‘silua minuta’ 
as ‘underwood’ on pp. 13 and 211 is not very convincing, the more so as on 
p. 151 there is mentioned ‘underwood 5 furlongs in length and 5 in breadth’. 


* See my paper on The Beginning of the Year in the Middle Ages, p. 11 (British 
Academy, 1921). 
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Substantially, however, the work is done with great care and precision. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Foster's anxiety to help his readers that he 
has printed the Latin text of the two most difficult portions of the Survey, 
namely, the account of the three Lincolnshire boroughs, Lincoln, Stamford, 
and Torksey, and the interesting list of clamores (translated ‘ disputes ’) 
at the end. He nowhere tells us why he has done so, and we are left to 
guess at the reason. One special obstacle to the translation of these texts 
up to now has been the exceptional difficulty of identifying the places 
mentioned in the Survey with their modern equivalents. By the joint 
work of these two editors an enormous stride has been made towards the 
satisfactory identification of the Domesday place-names. This work has 
been quietly absorbed into the new translation and of itself is enough to 
give it a character of its own. 

The volume contains several other noteworthy features. There is an 
admirable introduction by Mr. Stenton which amply fulfils its ‘ primary 
intention ‘to make the highly technical language of the Domesday Survey 
intelligible to those readers who have had no previous acquaintance with 
, it’. There will, however, be few Domesday specialists who will not 
derive new knowledge and ideas from this able and thorough piece of work. 
Of particular interest are the paragraphs which state what is clearly known 
as to the peculiar use of the term ‘ hundred’ in Norman Lincolnshire, as 
a subdivision of the wapentake, bearing in all cases an exact assessment of 
twelve carucates to the geld. Equally interesting are the hints given 
as to the wide judicial functions assigned to the Domesday com- 
missioners. Another valuable feature of the work is the appendix of 
extinct villages, for which Mr. Foster is mainly responsible. It is 
remarkable how numerous these forgotten places are. Changes in the 
coast line and epidemics are among possible causes of their disappearance 
from the map. Mr. Foster’s elaborate history of the coast line in the 
neighbourhood of the three havens of Saltfleetby, Mare, and Swine 
illustrates the former, and Dunsthorpe and West Wykeham, both in the 
Lindsey Wolds, are good instances of the latter. In both the latter cases 
pestilence is given as one of the many reasons for the extinction of the 
parish, but it is hard to see why the Black Death should be the effective 
cause of the union of the church of Dunsthorpe with a neighbouring 
village in 1438, or even for the similar absorption of West Wykeham in 
1397. An entirely sufficient reason was the lack of funds either for main- 
taining the parson or keeping the church in repair. A parish, like West 
Wykeham, with less then ten households and long without a pastor, 
‘ because no priest could be found so simple as to suffer himself to be joined 
to such a spouse ’, had clearly no reason for separate existence. 

In conclusion a word of warm praise must be given to Mr. Foster’s 
most elaborate and helpful indexes, and to the ingenious devices by which 
ready reference to the text is given in them. Besides a detailed index 
of persons and places, there is an admirable index of subjects. In this, 
as in every other part of the book, no pains have been spared to make the 
volume the indispensable companion of all serious workers on Lincolnshire 
antiquities. Among these helps are two valuable maps, contributed by 
Miss Thurlby. T. F. Tovr. 
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Richard the Lion Heart. By Kate Norcate. (London: Macmillan, 1924.) 


Miss Noreate in her preface disarms the most obvious criticism of her book, 
viz. that in this life of an English king his kingdom figures scarcely more 
than in the background and the life of its people not at all. It is now 
nearly thirty years ago that in her England under the Angevin Kings 
she gave us the history of Richard’s reign. Then, however, it was natural 
that the history of the third crusade could fill but a small space, and barely 
ten pages were allowed for Richard’s personal history between his depar- 
ture from England in December 1189 and his return home in May 1194. 
That was just enough, for the crusade only affected English history 
indirectly, and there is perhaps none of our kings whose personality had 
less influence on his reign in England than had Richard’s. There is, 
however, another side ; though it is the fashion in some quarters to decry 
the drums and trumpets of history and to deride the martial achievements 
of medieval princes, Richard the Lion Heart as crusader and hero of 
romance has filled too great a place to be thrust on one side. So in this, 
the only detailed and authoritative biography of Richard, Miss Norgate 
has given us the necessary complement to her earlier work. 

The history of Richard’s earlier years is told at length. If it illustrates the 
valour, gravity of purpose, and stedfast constancy which were Richard’s best 
qualities, it shows us also Richard at his worst as the splendid savage. 
If one may give him credit for the determination to enforce peace in his 
Aquitanian duchy, it is impossible to find more than a partial excuse for 
his dealings with his father. In the crusade Richard was at his best, and 
Miss Norgate’s judgement that from the day when the king took the Cross 
his whole policy was devoted to the ‘ work of God’ seems just. None of 
her readers will think that the fullness of detail with which she has told 
the story of the crusade, with Richard as its moving spirit, is dispropor- 
tionate. It is the most complete and inspiring history of the third crusade 
which we possess in English, and is based on a careful comparison both of 
eastern and western sources. If Richard is naturally the hero, justice is 
done to his great rival Saladin; and if Philip Augustus is the villain of 
the piece, that monarch was never more unpleasant than in his career as 
a crusader. Miss Norgate’s narrative suggests that Richard had an eye 
for strategy on the grand scale, and that even in his conquest of Cyprus 
he realized its importance as a base for supplies. But what appealed 
most to his Christian contemporaries was his personal prowess. Some 
of the zest with which his dashing exploits inspired them has found its 
way into Miss Norgate’s pages. Yet if Richard had qualities of generalship 
it seems unlikely that in smaller things he acted without purpose ; when 
he went ‘ wandering’ almost alone outside his camp he had probably 
some definite object. Nevertheless, if it may be doubted whether this 
knight errant is the real Richard, there is no doubt that it is the Richard 
whom for some purposes we have to realize as the hero of romance. The 
story of Richard’s réturn is hardly less romantic than that of his crusade. 
Miss Norgate gives us the whole history at length, from the little-known 
incident of his landing at Ragusa to the popular stories of his capture and 
release. But she does not fail to bring out the true character of the 
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intrigues of the emperor and the French king which were in the back- 
ground of it all. That was the real ending of the epic of the crusade. 
The last years of Richard’s life, cut short as they were by his early death, 
seem purposeless and empty; even though, as Miss Norgate believes, he 
would have returned to the purpose of his better life if fate had not other- 
wise ordained. It is vain to speculate whether the struggle with Philip 
Augustus would have called out once more what was best in Richard. It 
is as the whole-hearted champion of the Cross that he is best remembered, 
and that is the character in which Miss Norgate has admirably described 
him. C. L. Kryesrorp. 


Fuero de Guadalajara (1219). Edited by Howarp Keniston. (Princeton: 
University Press, 1924.) 


Tus, the last of the ‘ Elliott monographs in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures’ edited by Mr. Edward Armstrong, a useful and indeed distin- 
guished series, is an excellent edition, well edited both textually and 
historically, of an early Spanish fuero. Valuable illustrations are the 
twelve pages of photographic reproduction, in which typical portions of the 
manuscripts at Cornell and in the library of the Escorial are given; these 
enable one to submit the editor's text to a test which it survives with 
credit. Both texts are of the fifteenth century and each is derived from 
a romanceamiento, of the thirteenth century probably: the Cornell copy 
appears to follow the original the more closely, and was a rough and 
somewhat barbarous translation of the Latin. 

This fuero is an excellent illustration of the importance of the cartas- 
pueblas, granted to town after town at the time of the reconquest from the 
Moors (the most important of which is the Fuero Jusgo probably made by 
order of S. Fernando in 1235 for the city of Cordova), and eventually finding 
their way into the law of the kingdom in the time of Alfonso el Sabio. 
The municipal laws which they represent are founded on royal grants 
and on general customary law. The municipal bodies had no doubt 
a considerable power in fashioning their own laws, and the royal power 
was constantly called in, whether to grant a new and fixed constitution or 
to perform the same function as an English king did in his inspeximus. 
The gradual growth of the developed fuero of any town is difficult to trace 
exactly, though the process is not, I fancy, as impossible as Mr. Keniston 
seems to suggest. The whole subject certainly is worth fuller investigation 
than it has received. A really good Spanish constitutional history is a 
desideratum. The starting dates for Spanish municipal history are the 
fueros of Madrid 1202, of Brihuega 1237, of Alcalé before 1247. The last 
date marks the beginning of the systematic period, which (as Mr. Keniston 
reminds us) is most noteworthy in the Forum Conche which D. Rafael de 
Urefia dates 1249-50, and is no doubt referred to by Alfonso X in 1265, 
when he granted a fuero to the ‘ pobladores cristianos de Almansa’. The 
fuero of Guadalajara belongs to the earlier, the formative, period. It is 
based on the carta-puebla of Alfonso VII given in 1133. This, or rather 
some very much altered recension of it, was confirmed by Fernando III 
in 1219; and that is what is now before us. It is frequently referred to 
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later, and it occupies in some respects a unique position in the history of 
the time, though in others it has resemblances to the /ueros of some 
neighbouring towns. It is extremely interesting to trace its ‘ Teutonisms ’ 
and to compare them with the more tardy recognitions of municipal 
rights to be found in England, as well as with customs more contemporary, 
such as those of Chester and Lincoln temp. Will. I and Newcastle temp. 
Hen. I. The general interest of the subject was shown (by Sir Francis 
Palgrave) as long ago as vol. xxxi of the Edinburgh Review. 

: W. H. Hurron. 


Die Dominikanermissionen des 13 Jahrhunderts. Von BertHOLD ALTANER. 
(Breslauer Studien zur historischen Theologie, Band III. Halbersch- 
werdt : Schlesien, 1924.) 


Dr. ALTANER, who is already known through his other researches in 
Dominican history, has here produced a work of great learning and good 
judgement. It is too closely packed to be easy reading; some of the 
sections indeed consist almost entirely of references. As many of the 
authorities used are little known and not very accessible, it is to be regretted 
that considerations of space and cost prevented the author from printing 
or reprinting adequate extracts from them, like those given by Father 
Golubovich in his great Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa. But 
of this work four large volumes dealing with the Franciscan missions in 
the East in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have already appeared ; 
while Dr. Altaner has compressed into some 250 pages the story of the 
Dominican missions in the thirteenth century, not only in the East, but 
also in north-eastern Europe, and gives some general estimates of methods 
and results which do not come into the scope of the Franciscan father’s 
work. 

In the East the Dominican missionaries devoted their efforts far more 
to bringing the ‘ schismatic’ Christian churches into communion with 
Rome than to converting the Moslem. Their linguistic attainments, in 
spite of the efforts of Raymond de Pennaforte and others, seem to have 
been generally slight. In lands under Mohammedan rule their most 
fruitful work was done among Christian slaves and prisoners. Among 
those who combated Islam the most remarkable and attractive was William 
of Tripoli, who seems to have been born of Christian parents in Palestine. 
His method was to bring out the points of contact between the Christian 
and Mohammedan religions, and he thus summed up the results of his 
experience : ‘ Et sic simplici sermone Dei sine philosophicis argumentis, 
sine militantibus armis, sicut oves simplices petunt (sc. Saraceni) baptismum 
Christi et transeunt in ovile Christi. Hoc dixit et scripsit, qui auctore 
Deo plus quam mille iam baptizavit.’ Dr. Altaner argues that these results 
were achieved among Saracens living in the crusading states, otherwise 
the phrase ‘ sine militantibus armis’ would have no sense. Surely this is 
an unwarranted inference: the phrase relates primarily to the crusades, 
not to the compulsion exercised on a subject population. 

Very different was the spirit which actuated the Dominican mission- 
aries in Prussia. Here they acted as the willing instruments of the Teutonic 
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Knights, who succeeded in eliminating from their sphere of influence less 
amenable or less sympathetic missionaries, such as the Cistercians. The 
knights on principle thwarted attempts to convert independent pagan 
tribes : these must first be subdued in a holy war, for heathen lands gained 
by the sword belonged to the Teutonic order. Dr. Altaner quotes the 
protest of the papacy on one definite occasion (in 1256) against this view : 
‘ gratuita debet esse conversio, non coacta, et ipse Deus coacta servitia 
non acceptat’; and adds: ‘ the victory in these diplomatic negotiations 
remained ultimately with the Teutonic Order.’ He might have quoted, 
or at least referred to, Roger Bacon’s fierce denunciation of the methods 
of the Teutonic order :! it represents a medieval point of view which is 
not sufficiently recognized in this book, and shows that the substitution 
of force for persuasion and example in dealing with unbelievers was 
not approved by an intelligent and spiritual-minded minority. 

The book is well arranged, contains an adequate bibliography and index, 
and will be an invaluable guide to further research. The middle of p. 17 is 
unintelligible owing to the reduplication of one line and the omission of 
others by the printers. A. G. Littte. 


A History of Milan under the Visconti. By Dorothy Muir. (London : 
Methuen, 1924.) 


Tue story of the Visconti in Milan has long awaited its English chronicler, 
and this in spite of the peculiar interest of the subject. To the student of 
institutions the rise of the Visconti presents an outstanding example of 
the growth of the Italian tyrannis. The Visconti in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century were among the powerful noble families of Milan who 
by their quarrels and oppressions ‘ humiles populares, etiam invitos, ad 
creahdum dominum ex primoribus urbis cogunt’.2 Such is the opinion of 
a contemporary, a republican by tradition, led by hard experience of 
life in Milan to uphold the power of the despot. For half a century the 
Visconti competed for the signoria with the rival faction of Della Torre, 
triumphing rather in virtue of superior ability than through any political 
principles which differentiated them from their opponents. Ottone 
Visconti based his authority in the city upon his position as archbishop. 
The lordship of his great-nephew Matteo developed out of one of the city 
offices. On Matteo’s return to power after a period of exile he ruled in 
virtue of the title of imperial vicar conferred on him by Henry VII. From 
1396 the Visconti held Milan as a fief of the Empire with the title of duke. 
Thus are the varied origins of the Italian city despotism illustrated in the 
rise of one family. 

To those whose main interests lie in the more human aspects of historical 
study the story of the Visconti is no less attractive. We are presented with 
a succession of family portraits, each one suggesting problems for the 
psychologist. There is Matteo, who owed his success in the duel with 
Guido della Torre to the skill with which he played upon the credulous 
idealism of Henry VII. There is Galeazzo, the friend of Petrarch and the 

* Opus Matus, part iii, cap. xiii (ed. Bridges, iii. 120-2). - 
* Cermenate, Historia, ed. Ferrai, p. 64. 
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patron of the university of Pavia, whose physical beauty was said to surpass 
that of every other Italian of his day, and who shares with his brother 
Bernabo the credit of inventing a peculiarly horrible form of torture. 
There is Bernabd, sinister and mysterious, combining brutality with the 
instincts of good government. Above all there is Gian Galeazzo, whose 
personality dominates Italian history in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. He appears first as the quiet student living in quasi-retirement at 
Pavia, reading widely and working out theories of government which he 
was to apply with effect in later years. As lord of Milan he is at once the 
embodiment of cold-blooded ruthlessness and ‘ much given to religious 
observances’ (p. 88). To him in the first instance the duomo of Milan 
and the Certosa of Pavia owe their being. He came nearer than any other 
city despot to uniting Italy under his rule, and by a subtle foreign policy 
he raised himself into the front rank of European princes. His favourite 
title, that of count of Virtt, has been described as singularly inappropriate ; 
if, however, virlt is understood as Machiavelli used the word it is a fitting 
tribute to the courage, ability, and driving force which marked the first 
duke of Milan. 

Much as Mrs. Muir is to be congratulated upon her choice of a subject 
it must be confessed that she has not made the most of her opportunities. 
Her book contains little new material, and although the absence of refer- 
ences (for which a meagre bibliography at the end of the volume is no 
substitute) is a blemish for which the author may not be entirely responsible, 
it deprives her work of at least half its value for serious students. The 
constitutional question in particular is inadequately handled. A few 
scattered references to the subject give no real idea of the process by which 
a republic was transformed into a monarchy, the forms of liberty being 
preserved under what was in practice a despotism. On pp. 3 and 10, 
to give one example, we read of ‘ a great Council of Eight Hundred’ ; 
on p. 174 we are told that ‘ the Great Council of Nine Hundred was the 
source of authority’. The reader needs a word of explanation if he is to 
understand that the eight hundred and the nine hundred alike form the great 
council of Milan. Originally the number of members was decided by the 
podesta, who as Mrs. Muir tells us, nominated one-half of them. Only in 
1396 was the number fixed at nine hundred, one hundred and fifty from 
each porta or ward of the city, and the duty of nomination was placed in 
the hands of the city magistracy (the vicar and twelve of provision) acting 
as representatives of the duke. Again, we are told on p. 175 that after 
the creation of the duchy ‘ the Council appears divided into two sections 
one for affairs of state and one for judicial matters’, It is not made clear 
that the two sections of the council are the consiglio di giustizia and the 
consiglio segreto referred to on p. 91, nor is there any attempt to trace the 
process by which the consiglio segreto, as representing the monarchical and 
bureaucratic element in the state, encroached upon other bodies and grew 
in power and importance.? 

Mrs. Muir’s treatment of foreign policy suffers from a tendency to 
ignore the fact that the diplomacy of the Italian states, tortuous though it 


1 Cf. P. del Guidice, J1 consiglio ducale e il senato di Milano (Rendiconti, Istituto 
Lombardo, vol. xxxii). 
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might be, was determined very largely by economic considerations. 
Florence, for example, was not merely perverse in her steady opposition 
to Visconti domination and her encouragement of French intervention. 
Friendship with France was as vital to her trading prosperity as the control 
of north Italy by a rival was dangerous to it. Nevertheless, the history of 
the development of Milanese foreign policy is one of the most interesting 
parts of the book. It is clearly brought out that Gian Galeazzo sought to 
combine close friendship with France and a determination to keep French 
adventurers out of Italy ; in so doing he foreshadowed the dearest principle 
of the foreign policy of both Milan under the Sforza and Florence under the 
Medici. We are grateful also to Mrs. Muir for making us realize that one 
of the origins of the Burgundian-Armagnac feud in France was the duel 
between Bernabd and Gian Galeazzo Visconti waged in the persons of 
Bernabo’s granddaughter, Queen Isabella, the offspring of the marriage 
between Taddea Visconti and Stephen of Bavaria, and Gian Galeazzo’s 
daughter Valentina, the duchess of Orleans. Cecitia M. Any. 


Les Etats d’ Artois de leurs Origines & V Occupation Frangaise, 1340-1640. 
Par CHARLES HirscHaveR. Two volumes. (Paris: Champion, 1923.) 


Frencu history is generally studied too exclusively from the point of view 
of the central government, but the diversity and particularism of medieval 
France are better understood when the monographs on the institutions 
of the pays @états have been read. Among these M. Hirschauer’s book on 
Artois will take a very high place; he has worked over a vast quantity 
of manuscript sources, of which he gives a critical study and table, and he 
presents his results clearly and impartially. He avoids the danger of 
confusion in innumerable details by dividing his book into three parts, 
dealing respectively with the organization, the fiscal and administrative 
duties, and the political work of the estates. His second volume contains 
a chronological list of assemblies with a summary of the affairs discussed 
and an interesting selection of piéces justificatives. He has even drawn up 
a graphic chart showing the variations, both nominal and real, in the 
taxes paid by Artois from 1400 to 1640. The value of this chart is consider- 
ably lessened as it is not accompanied by any indications of the growth 
in wealth and population of the province. 

In Artois as elsewhere the estates arose out of the king’s necessity and 
the expenses of the Hundred Years’ war ; he could not raise taxes outside 
the regular feudal aids without the consent of the clergy, the nobles, and 
the burgesses, and he found it convenient to summon assemblies in which 
each of the orders could be represented, and have the royal or national 
needs laid before them. The right to summon the estates always remained 
in the king or other lord, but it was nearly always necessary each year 
after 1360 to call the estates in Artois together, and they gradually 
developed their powers out of their fundamental right to refuse taxa- 
tion. Various provinces in France made different bargains, which led to 
territorial inequalities in taxation that lasted to the Revolution. From 
1361 Artois obtained exemption from the gabelle and certain other taxes 
levied by the French king in exchange for a composition of 14,000 livres 
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a year. When the lordship of Artois passed wholly from the French king 
to the rulers of Burgundy and Spain the estates preserved in its integrity 
the right to refuse or bargain over taxation. M. Hirschauer emphasizes 
the fact that there is nothing popular in the composition of the estates. 
Bishops, abbots, and proctors of chapters are summoned because of their 
lands, while the inferior clergy and the mendicant orders are unrepresented, 
and the third estate consists of the towns which are seigneuries collectives, 
the peasants of a county that was mainly agricultural being only repre- 
sented by their lords. The second estate is not so easily defined : ‘ not 
a single ancient text defines the quality or quantity of land required’, 
but in the seventeenth century a terre a clocher and a hundred years of 
‘ nobility ’ were regarded as necessary. Theoretically at least the lord of 
Artois retained a discretionary power to leave any noble unsummoned. 
The deputies of towns were elected not by the burgesses as a body but by 
the small college of échevins or town-administrators, the deputies being 
bound to refer back all demands to their mandatories before they actually 
voted upon them in the estates. M. Hirschauer says rather vaguely that 
their votes represented the will ‘ de tout le corps de ville’. The third estate 
maintained that no one of the three orders could be bound without its 
consent even if the other two orders granted a tax. This principle was 
ultimately admitted by the clergy and nobles. Exemption of whole 
classes from the payment of certain taxes, the greatest of evils in 
Vancien régime of France, was avoided almost entirely in Artois from 
the sixteenth century onwards. Thus a system of fiscal equality was 
secured which France did not know before the Revolution. The estates 
had little legislative or constitutional power; they exhibit none of the 
natural growth and development which marked the English parliament. 
They were a static and defensive rather than an innovating force. 

Space does not permit us to follow M. Hirschauer’s interesting political 
history, but some points may be noted. Louis XI secured a success on the 
true lines of French national policy when he detached Artois from Burgundy 
in 1477, but he treated the county so harshly that the Austro-Burgundian 
house was welcomed back in 1492. Artois became involved in the European 
struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but the estates 
tenaciously defended local privileges. The reformation spread in the 
lower classes of the large towns, but Artois for the most part supported 
the older form of religion. The estates showed some sympathy with the 
national movement against Alva and the Spanish army, and supported 
the scheme for abolishing the inquisition and moderating the edicts against 
heresy in 1566. They joined the union of the catholic provinces with 
Holland and Zealand and ratified the peace of Ghent in 1577, but the 
most important of all their political actions was their initiative in uniting 
the catholic provinces in the treaty with Farnese. M. Hirschauer prints 
the full text of Philip II’s ratification of the peace at Mons (12 September 
1579), and points out that this peace permanently divided the southern 
provinces from the Dutch provinces of the north, except for the short 
union prescribed by the congress of Vienna. The following clause from 
Philip II's ratification is noteworthy : 


pour aultant que lesdictz estatz se tiennent obligez a nostre tres chere sceur la Serenis- 
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sime royne d’ Angleterre et a monseigneur le duc d’Anjou . . . pour la bonne assistance 
recue de leur part . . . nous envoierons . . . personne de qualité vers iceulx pour faire 
tous bons offices, et sera la confederation et anchienne amitié avec nostredicte scour 
continuée reciproquement. 


There is considerable information about affairs in Artois in the Calendar 


of State Papers, Elizabeth, which is not referred to by M. Hirschauer, but 
his conclusions are not invalidated. Wa trorp D. GREEN. 


Calendar of Fine Rolls, 1356-1368. Vol. vii. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1923.) 


Tus new volume is as full of interest and information as vol. vi, though in 
size it is (without the index) nearly fifty pages short of its predecessor. 
War conditions persisted in the period which it covers, though long truces 
preceded and nominal peace followed the treaty of Calais of October 1360. 
The problem of the safe keeping of alien priories had still found only 
partial solution. Most of the thirty-seven houses mentioned in this volume 
were in the care of their own priors or members of their order, for by royal 
ordinance such custodians were to be preferred to others unless they were 
unable to pay an a@equate farm. But ‘':e system was working indifferently. 
Sometimes the custodian was ‘ broken with age’ (p. 90); sometimes he 
was ‘incapable of managing the keeping’ (p. 138); often he found the 
house so ‘ miserably reduced’ by misfortunes that he could not possibly 
meet its needs and pay the rent as well. In some cases the king lowered 
the farm temporarily or permanently, as at Monks’ Horton (p. 21), or even 
dispensed with it altogether for a time, as at Lapley (p. 2); in many he 
pardoned accumulated arrears on condition of regular payment in future, 
as at Hough-on-the-Hill (p. 91), Pontefract (p. 98), or Takeley (p. 52) ; 
but in others he found the arrangement so unprofitable that he sought for 
new custodians and better farms. The case of Fore Priory in Ireland is 
an admirable illustration of the sort of fluctuations which might occur. 
Committed in 1341 to the keeping of its prior, on his undertaking to pay 
a rent based on its value, when ascertained, it was transferred in 1353 on 
the same conditions to a chaplain and a monk from its parent abbey of 
St. Taurin, Evreux.2 In 1355 Roger Rodierd expressed his willingness 
to pay 10s. increment on this rent, and was put in charge,’ only to be 
dislodged a year later by Roger Mortimer, earl of March, and the prior, 
who agreed to the same terms. Within five months, however, it was 
discovered that the king had made the commitment on insufficient informa- 
tion, for whereas the custodians were paying only £2 6s. plus an increment 
of 10s., the priory was worth a farm of at least £26 13s. 4d., and was 
therefore to be handed over to John of Pembroke, escheator of Ireland, 
or ‘any other who will give more than him ’.’ Eight months later Mortimer 
and the prior regained the keepership on offering to pay the larger farm,® 
but in 1360 the priory returned to Pembroke, because the king was informed 
that the earl was dead and the prior incapable.” 

The aspects of fourteenth-century history illuminated in this volume 


* Cal. Fine Rolls, v. 255. ? vi. 350. * vi. 421. * vii. 17. 
® vii. 31. * vii. 51. 7 vii. 138. : 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLVII. K 
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are too numerous, and too miscellaneous, even to be summarized here. 
A few instances only can be noted. There is a picturesque description of 
the methods by which alien merchants tried to smuggle their wares in 
customs free, bringing gold and silver, plate and jewels by land to London 
through the streets and lanes, instead of up the river in their ships, and 
breaking the metal into small pieces which could be concealed in fardels 
and skippets and cases (p. 27). There is evidence of the carelessness and 
corruption of some keepers of prisons, as at Winchester (pp. 130, 263) and 
the Fleet (p. 321). There are numerous records of officials who, when 
they died, had not yet rendered their accounts (pp. 111, 162, 168, 169), 
and if the dead in such a case may have the benefit of the doubt as to 
their good intentions, there is little question as to the guilt of Bertrand de 
Florencia, the king’s banker in London, who ‘ has secretly taken to flight 
in search of a hiding-place and has not yet rendered an account of his 
office’ (p. 177). Among legal matters, it is instructive to see the Statute 
of Mortmain being enforced against a London citizen who has bequeathed 
tenements to four chaplains without licence (p. 287), and pleasant to find 
in an Irish prior one man at least who would not endure the’ intolerable 
delays of medieval justice, and who, after duly appearing on the day for 
which he was summoned, and being put off with an order ‘ to be before the 
council from day to day’, notwithstanding the order, ‘ straightway 
departed to parts beyond seas’ (p. 286). There are some vivid particulars 
of the misfortunes of Dunwich, ‘ almost wholly destroyed, laid waste, and 
blotted out by the violence and fury of the sea’ (p. 36). As usual, among the 
feudal services recorded there are some of a quaint kind, such as rendering 
two white capons to the king whenever he passes through certain gates at 
Broadbridge (p. 231), or supplying whenever he visits Aylesbury straw 
for his bed, straw or grass for his household, two geese for his table if he 
comes in summer, or three eels if in winter (p. 320). The economic historian 
will welcome the interesting series of detailed indentures concerning royal 
manors demised at farm (pp. 363-73). 

The volume closes with a full and careful index, in which we have 
noticed one slip only, the substitution in the list of priories of ‘ Plymouth’ 
for ‘ Plympton ’. Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


The Fall of the Monasteries and the Social Changes in England leading up 
to the Great Revolution. By S. B. Linsecren. (Lund: Reprinted from 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1924.) 


TuE book of Dr. Liljegren is an attempt to find an explanation of the 
political revolutions of the seventeenth century in the economic and social 
changes of the sixteenth. It consists of a thesis, and a collection of facts 
designed to establish it. The thesis is that—to apply a modern catch- 
word— economic precedes political power’, that the political victory of 
the bourgeoisie in the struggle with the Stuarts was predetermined by the 
redistribution of property and expansion of commercial enterprise under 
the Tudors, and that, in a sense, Henry VIII and Thomas Cromwell 
prepared the forces which defeated Charles I and Strafford. The facts 
adduced to support this argument consist of a short study of social change 
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and policy, in particular in connexion with the land question, under 
Henry VII and Henry VIII, a chronological list of grants and grantees of 
monastic lands, together with some comments upon it, and some concluding 
observations upon social changes under Elizabeth and James I. 

Dr. Liljegren’s thesis is not new. The interpretation of Tudor land 
policy on which it rests is at least as old as Bacon’s Henry VII. After 
the civil war it was elaborated by Harrington, whose Oceana Dr. Liljegren 
has edited, and who summed up his theory that the political revolution 
was due to economic causes in the pregnant sentence: ‘* Therefore the 
war did not cause the dissolution of that society: the dissolution of that 
society caused the war.’ But it will bear restatement and examination. 
The constitutional revolutions of the seventeenth century have lost as well 
as gained by becoming one of the national epics. A thorough and objective 
examination of the material conditions out of which they emerged still 
remains to be undertaken. 

Dr. Liljegren has not attempted anything so ambitious. He leaves 
commercial and financial development, including the very important 
movement represented by the growth of the London money-market, 
severely on one side. He does not touch on the growth of capitalist 
industry or on the significance of the remarkable expansion of coal-mining 
which took place in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
He rightly calls attention to the importance of the process by which, 
especially under Elizabeth and James I, the Crown shed its estates; but 
he does not investigate it in any detail. His central theme is the transfer- 
ence of land from the clergy and nobility to the bourgeoisie under Henry VIII, 
and of the 150 pages in his book 77 are given to a catalogue of monastic 
estates and their grantees from 1536 to 1546, derived mainly, it would 
seem, from Dugdale’s Monasticon. The remainder of the book is really 
an introduction and an epilogue to this central group of facts. 

In Dr. Liljegren’s treatment of this subject there are certain omissions 
and ambiguities which strike the student. He does not seem to be familiar 
with some of the literature relating to the Tudor land problem: though 
he refers to the ingenious and interesting, but capricious and one-sided, 
book of Miss Bradley, he does not mention the much more solid work 
done by Dr. Gay and Lord Ernle in the same field. He appears not to have 
read the masterly essay by the late Dr. Savine in vol. i of Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff’s Ozford Social and Legal Series, or the analysis of grantees 
of monastic land made by him and printed in Mr. Fisher’s Political History 
of England, 1509-47. As a consequence he repeats estimates of the area 
of ecclesiastical estates, which Dr. Savine has shown to be meaningless, 
and deprives himself of the light on conditions of landownership and 
agrarian economy thrown by the latter’s comparison of the results of the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus with those of surveys made immediately after the 
dissolution. 

On the other hand, Dr. Liljegren brings out more clearly than has 
been done elsewhere certain points of great interest and importance. 
His account of the manner in which monastic estates were disposed of 
is the best yet given. He shows conclusively and in detail the enormous 
amount of land speculation which took place as they came into the market. 
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A body of middlemen appears to have come into existence, who bought 
large blocks of property, held them for a rise, and disposed of them retail 
to smaller men when the market was favourable. The business was 
apparently so profitable that in the end actual syndicates were formed to 
exploit it: in 1544, for example, one finds thirty-three merchant tailors 
of London acting as a single group to buy land for £3,803 ; fifteen cloth- 
workers and leather-sellers do the same; and numerous other groups of 
tradesmen are formed for the purpose of obtaining part of the spoils. 
Taken in conjunction with the literature of the time on social questions, 
this movement was extremely significant. Obviously it must have turned 
a screw on the peasantry, even though some of the more well-to-do among 
them gained by it. Obviously, again, it meant an obliteration of class 
barriers in the upper ranges of society and contributed to the rise of a 
powerful bourgeoisie, allied in interests and outlook to the landed gentry. 
R. H. Tawney. 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. By Keira Fete. . (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1924.) 


‘ Party ’ has held so great a place in the government of England during 
the last three centuries that the history of our parties affords an approach 
to historic truth no less important than the history of our laws, of our 
religion, and of our public services. Hitherto it has been too little 
attempted, except as a scarcely disguised method of political propaganda, 
resulting often in the strangest travesties of history. Mr. Feiling’s work 


must not be confused with that class of book. He unites the best historical 
scholarship of the day with a broad humanity, a lively but dignified style, 
and a just and clear-sighted understanding of the great issues of which 
he treats. His book deserves a permanent place of its own on our historical 
bookshelves. 

The tory party of 1660-1714 fails to arouse the loving admiration of 
its biographer. Even the tory defence of Anglicanism, with the main 
purpose of which Mr. Feiling is in full sympathy, took in that period the 
form of bitter persecution of nonconformity, at a time when such perse- 
cution was incompatible with the Elizabethan ideal of national unity 
for which the tories theoretically stood. And their political doctrines of 
non-resistance and divine right appear to Mr. Feiling to have been incom- 
patible with ‘ their constitutional sense or their religious convictions ’. 
Hence, as he shows, they were ruined in 1688 as a party with a consistent 
creed, and in 1714 as a power in the land, to re-emerge after 1760 on the 
basis of hearty acceptance of the revolution settlement, that is to say as 
a new party with a new creed. 

Mr. Feiling’s affections go out, not to the tantivies and the October 
Club, but to the cavaliers and suffering churchmen of Charles I’s reign. 
His analysis of the various intellectual and emotional movements which 
joined to compose the original cavalier party is an attractive study, done 
con amore. But those chapters are introductory. The body of the book 
is the history of the tories from 1660-1714. 

Full justice is done to Clarendon, Danby, and Harley. The account 
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of each of these statesmen is a contribution to historical thought, particu- 
larly in the case of the much-neglected Harley. Disraeli’s psychological 
sympathy with Bolingbroke led him to set up that glittering idol for the 
adoration of modern conservatives. But there was an element of Harley’s 
prudence, humanity, and broader patriotism in Disraeli, which saved him 
and his party from the fate of Bolingbroke and the October Club. Mr. 
Feiling at last does to Harley the justice so long denied to him by whigs 
and tories alike. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to history in the book is 
Mr. Feiling’s close analysis of the political doings of the reigns of William 
and Anne. His description of the reign of James and the revolution is 
sound but not novel; his general interpretation of the forces at work 
and the issues involved between 1685 and 1689 differs little from Macaulay’s, 
though of course he differs on many points of detail chiefly regarding 
persons. The same may be said of the early part of William’s reign 
where Macaulay supported William and the tories against the whigs over 
the Sacheverell clause. But the last half of William’s reign takes on 
a somewhat different general aspect under Mr. Feiling’s hands. He 
makes out a reasoned case for Harley and the opponents of William 
after the peace. His narrative diminishes the element of faction in their 
proceedings, and shows them as defenders of ‘ revolution principles’ 
against a monarch who observed the laws indeed, but loved his own 
way and was thinking primarily not of England but of Europe. After 
all, sorry as one may be for William, there was much to be said from an 
English point of view for the sending away of the Dutch guards (promised 
in the prince’s declaration of 1688) and the resumption of his lavish grants 
to the Dutch favourites. And in return for these concessions Harley and 
his friends passed the Act of Settlement of 1701, which ultimately brought in 
the house of Hanover, and weaned the‘ little England’ tory party gradually 
away from pacifism to take part in the renewed war against Louis. 

The fruit and reward of this Harleian movement at the end of William’s 
reign became evident in the reign of Anne, when Harley and the moderate 
tories enabled Marlborough and the whigs to strike down Louis at Blen- 
heim and Ramillies, and to pass the Act of Union with Scotland, in spite 
of the fact that a tory majority under a tory queen had seemed to promise 
confusion in the national counsels. Mr. Feiling has less than no sympathy 
with the October Club and its attempt to break the national unity in time 
of war by renewed persecution of the dissenters. The Schism Act of 1714, 
which decreed the compulsory education of dissenters’ children as church- 
men in a spirit worthy of the France of that day, must have ushered in 
another period of violence and perhaps civil war had not Anne died at 
a moment when Bolingbroke’s vague but violent plans of ambition had 
put the house of Hanover and the opinion of the country into whig leading 
strings. In the coming epoch the whigs were more fitted for power than 
the tories (right as the tories had been about the peace of Utrecht) because 
the Walpole whigs were no longer the whigs of the popish plot, the 
Sacheverell clause, and even of the Sacheverell prosecution. They had 
learnt at last the lesson of ‘ moderation’ and to ‘ let sleeping dogs lie’. 
That this good change in the whig party had been effected by the stout 
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tory resistance and by the ‘ trimming’ policy of Harley and Marlborough’s 
group seems to emerge from a study of the period, particularly under 
Mr. Feiling’s sage guidance. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Feiling under-estimates the value of 
Charles Montague’s work for the nation, the importance of the Bank of 
England, and the recoinage. The hostility of the tory party of that day to 
the‘ moneyed interest’, though mentioned, is not analysed or emphasized. 
It was perhaps more important than Mr. Feiling thinks. He appears indeed 
to be more interested in religious, political, and constitutional issues 
and forces than in the social and economic. He begins with the assumption 
that the quarrel between cavalier and roundhead was nothing more than 
a quarrel between two sets of squires on politics and religion. ‘ Moulded 
all alike in this aristocratic order, no social or economic gulf divided the 
two seventeenth-century parties.’ This appears to the reviewer to be 
only a half-truth. The importance of the city of London and the moneyed 
interest in the roundhead and whig party was very great. Nor is the 
democratic element in the roundhead revolution to be disposed of by 
remarking that Cromwell opposed the levellers. The whole social atmo- 
sphere of the Cromwellian rule was different from that of the cavaliers, 
and the restoration of 1660-2 was not merely religious and political but 
social also. An attempt had been made under the Commonwealth to set 
up a democratic government when the most important classes were 
squirarchical ; the attempt naturally failed, but it is surely an error to 
represent the whole puritan movement of 1640-60 as squirarchical. The 
roundhead squires were the squires most in touch with town life and middle 
class feeling. The cavalier squires were the more feudal and the more rural, 
and therefore the more typical members of their class. 

Similarly the whigs differed from the tories on other questions than 
religion and politics. The whig leaders were indeed aristocrats, and in the 
middle of the eighteenth century their rule had become for awhile almost 
entirely aristocratic. But between 1678 and 1714 they fought with 
success a political battle against the great majority of the squires and 
the church clergy. This success would be very astonishing, indeed inex- 
plicable, if the middle classes and the ‘ moneyed interest’ had not played 
a great part in the controversy. These growing forces, with whom the 
ultimate future of England lay even more than with the squires, grouped 
themselves under the banner of the whig grandees. The distinction 
between church and dissent, as well as the distinction between whig and 
tory, was to large extent due to these class distinctions and rivalries. 
which expressed themselves through religion and politics. Mr. Feiling 
goes too far in the direction of eliminating the social problem from 
seventeenth-century politics and religion. Yet this deficiency is less 
unhistorical than the opposite error, held by the school of materialist 
history which would explain all the phenomena of seventeenth-century 
passion and idealism by economic and social factors alone. Mr. Feiling 
knows the seventeenth century and he is at home among its men and 
women, as no partisan of that ultra-modern interpretation of history can 
possibly be. Therefore he has been able to throw much light on the 
period. G. M. TREVELYAN. 
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Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights. By Grorce Unwin, with chapters 
by ArTHUR HuLmeE and Georce TayLor. (Manchester: University 
Press; London: Longmans, 1924.) 


THE origin of Professor Unwin’s book was a discovery which deserves to 
be called sensational. An enterprising boy scout was found distributing 
some eighteenth-century weavers’ pay-tickets. They were traced to a 
ruined cotton-mill at Mellor, once the property of the Arkwright family, 
which had been burned down in 1892 and was used during the war as a 
place of employment for Austrian prisoners. An examination of the 
premises revealed an upper floor covered with documents relating to the 
businesses carried on by Samuel Oldknow, not only at Mellor, but at 
Stockport and Anderton. A preliminary account of them was given 
by Mr. Unwin in two articles, ‘ The Transition to the Factory System’, 
which appeared recently in this Review. His present work, to which 
Mr. Arthur Hulme and Mr. George Taylor also contribute, is based upon 
the same body of documents, supplemented by material drawn from 
other sources. Its value as a chapter in the social history of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries can hardly be exaggerated. Written with 
Mr. Unwin’s characteristic lucidity and skill in interpretation, it is not 
merely a biography of one of the leading cotton manufacturers at a time 
when cotton was making history, but an illuminating study of one of 
the most critical and characteristic phases of the industrial revolution in 
Lancashire. 

Samuel Oldknow belonged to the first generation of captains of industry, 
who created the organization needed to exploit the possibilities of the new 
technique of production. ‘ Business’ and ‘ industry’ were less separated 
then than now, and the manufacturer required to be something of a 
technician as well as an organizer. But like Owen, who on several occasions 
alludes to him, Oldknow was primarily a business man rather than an 
inventor, and, like Owen’s, his business activities ended by carrying him 
beyond the routine of manufacturing into the larger sphere of community- 
building. Born in 1756, apprenticed to his uncle, a Nottingham draper, 
in 1781, and dying in 1828, his career falls into three main divisions. 
The first, from 1783 to 1790, saw his rise to the position of the most 
prominent muslin manufacturer of the day. Muslins were the rage, and 
Crompton’s mule- was supplying the quality of yarn needed to produce 
the finer cotton fabrics. Oldknow seized the opportunity, established 
a business first at Anderton and then at Stockport, where in 1786 he was 
employing 300 weavers and 500 looms, entered into relations with the 
Arkwrights, from whom he obtained large advances, and purchased land 
and water-power at Mellor in 1787, with a view to the development of 
production on factory lines. From manufacturing he went on to spinning, 
and his second, and less successful, phase began in 1790, with the establish- 
ment of a factory for spinning by steam-power at Stockport, which was 
to spin the higher counts, the lower counts being spun by water-power at 
Mellor, and bleaching and printing being done in a factory at Heaton 
Mersey. He had, however, overstrained his resources, and a turning-point 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 206, 383. 
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in his fortunes came with the crisis of 1792-3. First the Heaton Mersey 
works, then the Stockport and Anderton works, were abandoned to his 
creditors or ceased to exist. What he retained after 1796, thanks, in part, 
it would appear, to the forbearance of Arkwright, was the spinning-mill 
and estate at Mellor, with the various activities of farming, lime-burning, 
and road and canal construction, which the development of the estate 
involved. 

It will be seen that Oldknow was intimately connected with some of the 
most characteristic episodes in the rise of the great industry in Lancashire. 
But a mere summary of his business career does scanty justice to the 
interest of Mr. Unwin’s book. For one thing the material he has collected 
enables the reader to check some of the other contemporary accounts of 
economic conditions. An interesting example is the oft-quoted picture 
of ‘ the golden age of the handloom weaver ’, given by William Radcliffe. 
With the aid of figures from Oldknow’s Stockport ledger, Mr. Unwin and 
Mr. Taylor showed that weavers’ earnings from 1784 to 1787 were about 
50 per cent. higher than they had been in 1770, an advance about half 
as great as Radcliffe, writing in 1822 with a natural tendency to idealize 
the conditions of his youth, described. Another specimen of the change 
in perspective produced by turning from generalized statements to the 
individual case is given by the account of the children employed in 
Smalley’s mills at Holywell (which Oldknow visited), and in Oldknow’s 
own mill at Mellor, where he appears in 1798 to have employed 100 
apprentices mostly obtained from London at 4s. a week each, a teacher 
being employed to instruct them on Sundays. Both these examples come 
from what may not unfairly be described as model factories. But in the 
former the employer could state, ‘ Our little children sleep three in a bed’; 
in the latter the hours, which were shorter than usual, were thirteen per 
day, from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. The light which Oldknow’s business career 
throws on the stages in the development of the factory system, and on 
the practical problems which arose in the course of it, is equally instructive. 
We see the difficulties caused by lack of capital and the scarcity of skilled 
management, the rise of a new body of entrepreneurs from among the 
employees trained by the successful manufacturer, the relations between 
the Lancashire producer and the London house which formed its main 
market (which are described in the very racy correspondence of Salte, one 
of the partners in the latter), and the attempts of the employer to overcome 
the shortage of currency by issuing his own paper-money. Mr. Unwin’s 
account of the industrial revolution in Stockport is particularly interesting, 
since the successive phases in the evolution of a manor into a factory 
town are marked in it with unusual clearness. First come the corn-mills, 
producing in the seventeenth century a substantial proportion of the 
manorial revenue; then a logwood-mill; then, as the result of the 
purchase by parliament of Lombe’s invention, a partnership to run a silk- 
mill, the lord of the manor granting land and water-power, followed by 
the establishment, in the sixties, of half a dozen other silk-mills; then 
the adaptation of a silk-mill to cotton-spinning by Marsland, and the entry 
on the scene of Oldknow. 

The eighteenth-century manufacturer had not merely to manufacture. 
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He had often to create and equip a new society in which manufacturing 
on a large scale was possible. Like some American firms a century later, 
he became, by combined force of will and of circumstances, the centre 
of a paternally governed community which he supplied with roads, canals, 
schools, and a chapel; and when Owen later experimented in founding 
‘communities ’, he was not merely indulging his utopian propensities, but 
proposing to repeat, in a new form, a process which had been involved 
in the rise of large-scale industry itself. The work of Oldknow at Mellor, 
admirably described by Mr. Hulme, where he managed a model estate, 
opened lime-kilns, constructed roads, bridges, and a church, and arranged 
for a canal, was a good specimen of that type of community-building. 
Perhaps it was too good to be widely imitated. After reading the pregnant 
observations of Mr. Unwin, one reflects with interest what form our 
present social problems would have assumed, if the paternalism, which 
was one element in the industrial revolution, could have been generalized 
and perpetuated. R. H. Tawney. 


Correspondance du Prince Joseph Poniatowski avec la France. Edited by 
A.M.SkKaLkowskI. Twovolumes. (Poznan: Société Scientifique, 1921.) 


JosEPH PoNnIATOWSKI’s correspondence, printed in the collections of the 
Société Scientifique de Poznan, cover part of the year 1807, the whole 
of 1808, and part of 1809. For the bulk of this time Poniatowski was 
director of war at Warsaw in the government of the duchy, which had just 


been established after the treaties of Tilsit. In 1809 he was commander 
of the Polish contingents during the Franco-Austrian war. The contin- 
gents had for their object the occupation of Galicia. They did not take 
part in the great campaign in Austria. 

All the letters are in the French language, and will be useful to every 
student of the period, and also of interest to the general reader. There 
‘are very full notes which would be particularly useful because of their 
identifications of the humbler people mentioned in the letters. Unfor- 
tunately these notes, except where they quote from a French document, 
are all in the Polish language. They are, therefore, of little or no value to 
most scholars outside Poland. It is natural, however, that a Polish society 
and editor should use their own language ; but it was surely going beyond 
this natural aim to translate the dates at the head of the letters (which 
themselves are in French) into Polish. The originals of the letters must 
have had French dates. I have read a fair number of Poniatowski’s letters 
in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris, and I do 
not think any of them had headings such as ‘ Warszawa 14 lutego 1809’. 

The value of the documents lies chiefly in two things. Firstly, they are 
highly important material for the history of the duchy of Warsaw. 
Secondly, they show the hollowness of the Franco-Russian alliance during 
the Austrian war of 1809. With regard to the history of the duchy the 
documents throw light chiefly on the Polish military system, and to a 
less extent on the finances of the duchy. As director of war Poniatowski 
had the task of making an army and a department of war, in a country 
that had practically no tradition of bureaucratic organization, and which 
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was too impoverished to contribute sufficiently to the financing of the 
army. The letters, most of which are to Napoleon, Davoust, or other 
French marshals, show Poniatowski as an honest, industrious, and fair- 
minded official, performing an uncongenial task with inadequate resources. 
Even had money been forthcoming, he would still have been in great 
difficulty: for the Polish tradition of insubordination persisted, and 
General Zajaczek refused to carry out Poniatowski’s orders. The director 
had to equip an army without shoes, and to arrange depots of salt meat 
in barren departments, to find occupation for surplus officers (of whom 
there were many more than were required), and to attend to innumerable 
details which in a properly established department would have been settled 
by routine methods. Careful comptes rendus are printed showing numbers, 
equipment, and such things, most valuable for a study of the duchy’s army. 

In the second volume, which is largely concerned with the war of 1809, 
Poniatowski is shown in his proper sphere as a soldier. But even here he 
was greatly troubled by politics, for Prince Galitzin, the Russian general 
who was supposed to be co-operating with him, appears to have acted 
really in the interests of the enemy. It was with difficulty that Poniatowski 
got Cracow out of Russian hands. His correspondence with France about 
Galitzin’s conduct is illuminating for a study of Franco-Russian affairs. 
They are not, indeed, a new discovery, but have been used by Vandal in 
Napoléon et Alexandre and by the present writer in The Diplomacy of 
Napoleon. But it is a good service to Napoleonic scholarship to print the 
letters in full. 

A few of the documents in the collection are trivial: for instance, the 
note of five lines (i. 63-4) containing an invitation to dinner; or that on 
p. 199 stating that a document will be found enclosed in the note. I believe 
too that there are still one or two quite important dispatches of Ponia- 
towski in the archives at the Quai d’Orsay which have not been printed 
in the present volume. The editor, however, has searched diligently in 
many archives, at Warsaw, Dresden, and elsewhere, as well as in Paris. 
The documents have been excellently transcribed and printed. Together 
they form a notable contribution to scholarship, worthy of the revived 
Poland and of the noble marshal of royal blood whose loyal attachment to 
his nation and to Napoleon comes out so clearly in the letters. In Ponia- 
towski’s simple faith, to say (as he does in his letters) that he was devoted 
to Napoleon for life was no mere convention. That is why he died, still 
following Napoleon, swimming the turbulent Elster in the rout after the 
battle of Leipzig. R. B. Mowat. 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au 19° Siécle. Vols. ii and iii (1815-41). By 
Eure Hartvy. (Paris: Hachette, 1923.) 

Proressor Haxévy’s first volume (L’ Angleterre en 1815) appeared in 

1912, and was warmly welcomed in this Review.1_ We have now the second 

and third. As the author says, the delay which the war caused is far from 

having been an unmixed evil : a‘ post-war’ history appears in a ‘ post-war” 

age, and the historian finds his task lightened. 


' Ante, xxviii. 176. 
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Nous nous souvenons avec quelle résignation ennuyée, dans les premiers mois de 1914, 
nous résumions, parce que c’était notre devoir d’historien, ces théories inflationnistes 
del’école de Birmingham. . . dont nous parvenions difficilement 4 comprendre l’intérét. 
Or, voici, . . . les temps de Thomas Attwood sont revenus (IT. viii). 


One must admit that, in spite of the war, as the varied and not always 
interesting story of England from Waterloo to Peel’s election of ’41 passes 
under M. Halévy’s pen, one feels now and again that he is but fulfilling 
his ‘ devoir d’historien’. Parliamentary and general narrative is an 
intensely difficult art, and it suits M. Halévy rather less well than does 
the analysis of a nation’s soul or the history of a school of thought. Never- 
theless the war has given life to much that, but for it, might have shown 
ennui; and the book is the best existing general narrative of the quarter 
of a century after Waterloo. 

As in his first volume, M. Halévy excels in the handling of religious 
history. Believing, and rightly, that ‘l’evangélisme est, au 19° siécle, le 
véritable ciment moral du peuple anglais’ (iii. 154), he lingers on the 
achievements of evangelical and methodist, without neglecting high 
churchman and Roman catholic. It never occurred to an English historian 
to test the ebb and flow of revolutionary sentiment among the masses by 
the rise and fall of church membership among the Wesleyan Methodists ; 
but M. Halévy does this (ii. 96, &c.), and, once pointed out, it is an obviously 
excellent test. Methodist organization has been imitated by popular 
parties, from the 1d. a week subscription and the ‘ class-teachers ’ of the 
Hampden Clubs (ii. 11, 55) in 1816-20 down to the socialist Sunday schools 
of a later day. Led by its ‘ pope’, the Rev. Jabez Bunting, Wesleyan 
Methodism set itself of definite religious purpose to keep its very numerous 
followers from plunging deeply into political strife in 1832 (iii. 145 n.), 
and so helped to keep England cool. Asa more popular faith than Anglican 
evangelicalism, methodism deserves the special attention which M. Halévy 
gives it; but he does not fail to stress the evangelicalism of Shaftesbury, 
Oastler, M. T. Sadler, and the other ‘ social reform ’ tories. 

In the political sphere, Lord Liverpool’s economic knowledge and 
enlightenment, and his really liberal toryism, get the praise which they 
deserve but seldom receive (ii. 112, 183, 197), and Castlereagh occupies 
the once unexpected niche which is now being reserved for him by most 
historians— cet administrateur consciencieux . . . ce diplomate prudent 
et pacifique ’ (ii. 143). Of Canning M. Halévy is not very fond, yet it 
cannot be said that he does him injustice. Grey remains with him a rather 
shadowy figure. But Palmerston—‘ Cupidon ’—and Melbourne, the pre- 
maturely old, Lord John, the doctrinaire who moves to the left because 
that is what Russells do, with the young Victoria and her prince, all stand 
out as they must from any French canvas ; though M. Halévy has perhaps 
not the deft Gallic touch of Mr. Lytton Strachey. Peel is less workable 
material, and his figure is not quite clean-cut; but then there was some- 
thing blurred and blunt-edged about his personality. 

The international side of the story is clearly and conscientiously told, 
without much enthusiasm and without recourse to the—now very accessible 
—manuscripts ; but M. Halévy is so widely read in printed sources that he 
could hardly, in any reasonable working day, have found time for the 
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Record Office. The economic side does not—one is disposed to think— 
entirely fulfil the promise of the volume of 1912 with its admirable cross- 
section of economic England in 1815. The more technical parts of it are 
not always quite accurate. ‘ Dans le Yorkshire . . . on avait inauguré, 
en septembre 1825, la ligne de Stockport & Darlington’ (iii. 259) is an 
unfortunate combination of a geographical slip and a printer’s error. 
(Perhaps the fuller treatment which the railways deserve is held back for 
the next volume.) M. Halévy has copied from a manual a statement 
which seems to say that the first iron ship was launched in 1843 (iii. 260) ; 
but the Aaron Manby sailed from London to Paris in 1820 and the Elburkah 
from Birkenhead to the Niger in 1832. His references to the Navigation 
Acts and the Reciprocity Treaties (ii. 114, 116, 186) are not at all clear, 
and appear to be inaccurate. But the broader social-economic lines—of 
the poor law, of the economics of chartism, of politics and price-movements 
(e. g. ii. 51, 97)—are drawn in with a sure and firm hand. 


J. H. CiuapHam. 


Lord Minto, a Memoir. By Joun Bucnan. (London: Nelson, 1924.) 


Tue life of a public servant who occupied successively the position of 
governor-general of Canada and viceroy of India cannot but throw light 
on contemporary history; though Gilbert John, fourth earl of Minto, 
was not of those who cared for the limelight, so that there will be many 
who will first learn from Mr. Buchan’s most interesting memoir the impor- 
tant part that he played in both hemispheres. 

After some years of ‘ strenuous idleness’ and of ‘ apprenticeship’ 
in various portions of the world, wherein he showed no little courage and 
capacity, Lord Melgund (as he then was) settled down to serious business 
when he accepted, in 1883, the position of secretary to his old school- 
fellow and friend, Lord Lansdowne, on the latter’s appointment as governor- 
general of Canada. How well Melgund performed his duties may be 
gauged from the parting remark to him of Sir John Macdonald, a shrewd 
judge of men : ‘ I shall not live to see it, but some day Canada will welcome 
you back as governor-general.’ After twelve years, mainly devoted to 
making the volunteers a real portion of the British military system, 
Macdonald’s prophecy was fulfilled and Minto returned to Canada as 
governor-general. Another great Canadian was now at the helm, and 
the relations between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the governor are of special 
interest. Minto had had hitherto no great love of politicians, and he fully 
recognized the opportunist character of the great French-Canadian’s 
policy. Nevertheless he fell under the spell of Sir Wilfrid’s charm, and 
a cordial friendship existed between the two very different natures. But 
this by no means implied that Minto was remiss in his duty as custodian 
of imperial interests. His wonderful tact and good sense may be seen in 
his treatment of the two thorny cases of Sir E. Hutton and Lord Dundonald. 
Hutton was an imperial officer in command of the Canadian militia, in 
whose case the cause of offence was that he took his duties seriously and 
strove to make a reality of what Canadian ministers preferred to keep 
a mere sham. He had been careful to move within constitutional limits. 
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Accordingly, when the Canadian ministry demanded his resignation, 
Minto put up a strong fight on his behalf, though he recognized that 

it would be a great mistake to push an advocacy of the General’s position to extremes. 
... Anything like an attempt to overpress the Government to retain him would in all 
probability be taken as unjustifiable imperial pressure and be resented accordingly. 
He therefore signed the request to the home government for the general’s 
recall; whilst he made his ministers accept the responsibility for such 
removal. Very different was the case of Lord Dundonald. Dundonald, 
no doubt, had strong provocation when he found appointments in the 
militia made the cat’s-paw of party politicians; but, when he proceeded, 
in effect, to ‘stump the country’ against his own masters, his fate was 
inevitably sealed. 


[ entirely agree with my government, Minto wrote, as to the immediate necessity of 
Dundonald’s dismissal. . . . The question whether public departments are to be run 
on political lines is one not to be settled by the Governor-General but by the Dominion 
Parliament and the people of Canada. 


Notwithstanding the seductive atmosphere of Government House, the 
shrewd intuition of Minto arrived as early as 1900 at conclusions which 
were at the time rather startling to English imperialists : 

People at home do not appreciate the growing aspirations of the young nationalities 


we call colonies. . . . The more I see the more convinced I am that the strongest feeling 
of Canadians is a feeling of Canada’s national independence. 


* There is no reason why,’ he wrote three years later, ‘ if Canada and the 
motherland share mutual interests, her national ambitions should be anti- 
imperial ; if they do not, the tendency will be towards eventual separation.’ 
(It was on this ground, without any special belief in Mr. Chamberlain, 
that Minto supported the cause of tariff reform.) 

No less suggestive were his comments on Sir Wilfrid Laurier : 


Sir Wilfrid’s own inclination towards an imperial federation of any sort is in my opinion 
extremely doubtful. In fact though his recent speeches appear to have been taken in 
England as enthusiastically imperialist, I am convinced they guarantee no such 
opinion. His speech in the House was very eloquent, but the ‘call us to your Councils’ 
phrase appears to have been accepted as indicating a wish to be called—the very last 
thing Sir Wilfrid would want, and the speech itself does not justify that interpretation 


of it. 
Like other impartial observers Minto believed that obstinate British 
assertiveness was much more to be feared than French sympathies. 
Throughout his period of office Minto was a standing proof of the 
influence that a governor can still exercise under modern conditions. It 
is to his perseverance that Canada owes the proper custody of its archives 
and the appointment of Dr. Doughty as their keeper. Dr. Doughty 
himself has written of Minto : 


Sir W. Laurier said once: ‘ Lord Minto is the most constitutional governor we have 
had.’ And yet perhaps no other governor succeeded so completely in imposing his 
own policy upon the government. He would suggest, persuade, insist; but when 
once his point was gained, there was complete self-effacement, and the measure became 
that of his advisers even in its inception. 


As an example of his methods we may cite his visit to Klondyke ; after 
which, without uttering a word of criticism, or putting himself to the fore, 
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he succeeded in obtaining a remedy for all the legitimate grievances of 
the gold-diggers. 

Nothing could be more different from the position of a constitutional 
dominion governor than that of the autocratic viceroy of India; but the 
same gifts of swift intuition, patience, good humour, and self-effacement 
which made Minto an ideal constitutional governor served him in good 
stead in his new position. Of especial interest are the relations between 
the viceroy and the secretary of state, Mr. John Morley. Mr. Morley 
had many of the qualities of greatness, but excessive modesty was not one 
of his failings, and occasionally his fussy interference in matters of detail 
tried severely the patience of Minto. The material given in this volume 
will be found completely to correct the impression left by Lord Morley’s 
Autobiography of a wise and enlightened master leading by the hand a 
meek and docile political tyro, and to prove that the initiative in the 
Morley-Minto reforms belonged as much, if not more, to the viceroy as 
to the secretary of state. 


Minto shrewdly assessed [we are told] the temperament of the secretary of state and 
set himself to counteract its dangers. His aim was by patient argument and adroit 
suggestion to get Mr. Morley to believe that the policy of the government of India was 


initiated by Whitehall. It mattered little who got the credit so long as the work 
was done. 


The result was that the relations between these two men who had little 
previous knowledge of each other came to be of the most cordial and 
intimate character. Mr. Buchan’s book would be worth reading, if only 
for revelations of Morley’s character such as the following : 


The real truth is [he was writing to Lady Minto] that I am an occidental not an 
Oriental ; but don’t betray the fatal secret or I shall be ruined! I think I like Moham- 
medans, but I cannot go much further than that in an Easterly direction. [Or again] 
[ am not very clever at egg dances as my old chief was, but I'll try my best... I have 


always said that Strafford would have made a far better business of Ireland than 
Cromwell did. 


Nevertheless, however close might be the personal relations of the two, 
when vital things were at stake, Minto remained firm. He strongly 
opposed proposals to reduce the strength of the army in India, and he 
criticized freely the terms of the Anglo-Russian agreement from the point 
of view of the effect it might produce on Afghan susceptibilities. Fortu- 


nately on the pivot question of Indian reform the viceroy and secretary 
of state were in complete agreement. 


It is important [Minto said in opening the new legislative council on 10 January 1910) 
that my colleagues and the Indian public should know the history, the early history, 
of the reforms which have now been sanctioned by Parliament. They had their 
genesis in a note of my own addressed to my colleagues in August 1906, nearly three 
and a half years ago. It was based entirely on the views I had myself formed of the 
position of affairs in India. It was due to no suggestion from home ; whether it was 
good or bad, I am entirely responsible for it... .I believe that the broadening of 
political representation has saved India from far greater troubles than those we 
have now toface. I amconvinced thatthe enlargement of our administrativemachinery 
has enormously strengthened the hands of the viceroy and the government of India and 
has brought factors to our aid which would otherwise have had no sympathy with us. 
I believe above all that the fellow-service of British and Indian administrators under 
a supreme British government is the key to the future political happiness of the country. 
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A final quotation may serve to show why Minto was so successful in dealing 
with men. When Mr. Keir Hardie was touring India Minto invited him 
to the viceregal lodge. ‘ Keir Hardie’, Minto wrote, ‘ was much better 
than he was painted. I rather liked him, as I think every one did at Simla 
who met him. He is simply a crank, and his sayings were very much 
exaggerated.’ 


What a singular world! Morley replied, A talk with Scindia one day and then with 
Keir Hardie the day after! The last event fills me with a queer exquisite sort of 
satisfaction ; and I think if you had been here while the Keir Hardie storm was at 
its height . . . you would relish the notion of ‘a cordial interview with the Viceroy ’ 
as keenly as I did. The King heartily approved of your seeing him. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Buchan has succeeded within a single 
volume of less than 350 pages in giving a most living portrait of a most 
attractive personality and of a most eventful life. We should naturally 
have been grateful for still more of the delightful letters from which 
quotations are made ; but we are none the less thankful for what we have 
received. No praise can be higher than that the memoir is worthy of its 
subject, the man whom Lord Kitchener esteemed ‘the best, most gallant, 
and able administrator that England ever produced’. H. E. Ecrrron. 


The Caliphate. By Sir Tuomas Arnotp, C.LE., Litt.D. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924.) 


To those who use current events as a clue to the understanding of the 


remote past the recent vicissitudes of the caliphate (or caliphates) are 
instructive, if not edifying. After the armistice Indian Mohammedans 
clamoured for generous treatment of Turkey on the ground that the 
Turkish sultan was their caliph, whose independent sovereignty was 
a postulate of their religion. Turkey was then on her knees ; but a Turkish 
soldier reorganized her forces, won some victories, and was acclaimed as 
the champion of Islam; he immediately dethroned his caliph and set up 
another of the same family, whom however he deprived of his political 
powers. His caliph was accepted by many Mohammedan communities, 
and after less than eighteen months he is also dethroned by the champion 
of Islam, and his office abolished. Another ambitious potentate immedi- 
ately assumes the title, and after holding it for about eight months is 
driven into exile by another ambitious potentate. The world is waiting 
to see what will happen next. 

Now the history of Islam presents a recurrence of similar scenes, with 
no underlying principle save the maxim that‘ those should take who have 
the power, and those should keep who can’. The word khalifah, which 
properly means ‘ substitution’ and thence ‘ substitute’, was given to 
the first substitute for Mohammed, and came to signify Moslem king. 
A man’s substitute is ordinarily his son; if he have no son, some other 
relation. The present writer, who, though a biographer, is by no means 
an encomiast of the Prophet, has been praised by Mohammedans for 
suggesting that his numerous marriages were dictated not by passion but 
by political motives ; he was most anxious to have a son to succeed him ; 
failing that, to establish relationship between himself and influential 
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persons whose loyalty he could thereby secure. He left no son; but he 
left a number of fathers-in-law, sons-in-law, and brothers-in-law. This 
group provided him with natural successors till one of them reigned long 
enough to establish a dynasty. His first successor was his father-in-law ; 
his successor was the like; the third and fourth successors were sons-in- 
law, the third having married two of his daughters successively. His 
fifth successor was his brother-in-law. The brilliant stroke whereby the 
Prophet had married the daughter of his chief opponent proved as success- 
ful as the others. 

Owing to various reasons, chief of which were the difficulty of com- 
munication and the untrustworthiness of the oriental character (en- 
couraged by the Prophet’s legalizing of perjury), it was easier for the Arabs 
to conquer provinces than to retain them; and the Moslem empire 
speedily split up into independent realms. Where an Arab founded a 
dynasty among an Arabic-speaking people, he would be inclined to take 
the title khalifah, regarding himself as the prophet’s hereditary successor ; 
it might not be easy to prove, but it was still harder to disprove his claim. 
And where a non-Arab founded one among non-Arabs he would ‘provoke 
little resentment by assuming the name. But where a non-Arab made 
himself ruler of Arabs he found it safer to maintain as his nominal suzerain 
some one who claimed relationship with the Prophet, whose deputy he 
professed to be. This plan had its risks, which materialized in Baghdad, 
which had been founded by a relation of the Prophet, and whose population 
was at all times partial to that particular house ; but it worked excellently 
in Cairo, which had no such associations with that branch of the family. 
By the constitutional law of the Mamluk régime the sole function of the 
caliph was to install sultans; otherwise it was desirable that he should 
possess a library, and (presumably) read the books. 

This would seem to be the substance of the caliphate question ; com- 
plication arises from the fact that it is the duty of every Moslem to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in his lifetime, whence the potentate 
who is in possession of Mecca and its approaches occupies a unique 
position in the Moslem world, since he only can maintain this particular 
‘ pillar ’ of the Mohammedan religion. From this point of view the Otto- 
man sultan became de facto caliph when he first came into possession of 
that sanctuary, and ceased to be when he lost it (in the recent war). He 
seems to have assumed the title long before, in the sense of Mohammedan 
king. The question whether he ever was or could be de jure caliph is one 
whereon jurists and theologians are at variance. 

The historical and theological material which comes legitimately 
within the caliphate question is naturally very vast; the number of 
Mohammedan dynasties, powerful and weak, is bewilderingly large; to 
make out which of their representatives took the titles khalifah and 
amir al-mu’minin (Prince of Believers), and which did not, would be 
a most laborious study; to read all the treatises wherein the imamate 
(sovereignty) is discussed would be still more laborious. Hence some 
selection has to be made, and different scholars would naturally make 
different selections. Sir Thomas Arnold’s may be as good as any other. 

Since this work displays a considerable amount of industry and research, 
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the reviewer is most unwilling to criticize it unfavourably, and he has 
many other reasons for such reluctance. Yet duty must be done, and he 
must confess that the number of apparently untenable propositions or 
propositions which require modification appears to him altogether out of 
proportion to the size. Thus we are told (p. 146) that the fiction that the 
last Abbasid caliph of Egypt handed over his dignity to Sultan Salim has 
passed unchallenged from one historical work to another, without any 
attempt to test the validity of this assertion. References are given to 
Weil, Kremer, and A. Miiller. Kremer’s words are ‘ Der letzte derselben 
soll seine Rechte an den Tiirkischen Eroberer abgetreten haben’, which 
surely do challenge the assertion, since soll means‘ is said to have’. Weil 
inserts the word wahrscheinlich ‘ probably’, which also implies doubt. 
In his preface (p. xvi) he produces evidence against the transfer, which 
he questions, as he had a right todo. The matter has since been discussed 
by Dr. Barthold,1 who decides against the transfer, and Dr. Kasi,? who 
seems to decide in its favour. To say that the ‘ fiction’ has passed 
‘ unchallenged ’ is absurd. 

But the curious point is that Sir Thomas Arnold seems to be even less 
critical in this matter than Weil or Kremer. He says: ‘ There is no doubt 
that Salim carried off these reputed relics (the Prophet’s robe “ of which 
mention has already been made as being worn by the Abbasids of Baghdad 
on solemn state occasions ’’, &c.) to Constantinople, as part of the loot 
which he acquired by the conquest of Egypt; but of the alleged transfer 
of the dignity of the Khalifat there is no contemporary evidence at all.’ 
Now if these relics were in the keeping of the Egyptian caliph, and Salim 
got them, the Khalifat was ipso facto transferred. When Tahir had put 
the Caliph Amin to death, and transferred his dignity to Ma’miin, he 
wrote :3 ‘ I have sent unto the Prince of Believers this world, viz. the head 
of the deposed Caliph, and the next world, viz. the Mantle and the Staff.’ 
The possession of these articles involved heirdom of the Prophet. ‘ He 
possesses ’, says an encomiast of the Abbasid Nasir, ‘ the Seal of the 
Prophet with the Sword and the Mantle as his inheritance.’* R. Basset 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam asserts that the mantle was burned by 
Hulagu when he took Baghdad ; this need not have prevented the Egyptian 
caliphs from possessing it afterwards, but is there any evidence either that 
they possessed it or that Salim took it off as loot ? To say that ‘ there is 
no contemporary evidence at all’ appears in these cases to be imprudent ; 
it would be safer to say that none had been brought, and still safer that the 
writer has met with none. But if such evidence exists, the transfer of 
the caliphate from the Egyptian to the Ottoman caliphs might be regarded 
as established. 

On p. 155 occur the words ‘ Sultan being a title that any Abbasid 
Caliph would have scorned to assume’. Some reference should have been 
given for this doctrine, since historians who lived under the Abbasids 
(e. g. Tabari, iii. 2124. 6) and their encomiasts (e. g. Buhturi, ed. Const. 
ii. 170. 11) use this title of the caliph without hesitation. We read on 
p. 13: ‘ When the authoritative collections of Traditions, to which 

* In Der Islam, vi (1916), 401. * In Die Welt des Islams, v (1918), 207. 

> Irshad al-Arib, ii. 163, and references. * Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘awidhi, 149, 30. 
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reference has already been made, were compiled in the third century, 
they were accepted without question and were held to admit of no cavil 
or dispute.’ How any one who had ever seen these books could write 
this sentence is a. puzzle ; for the ‘ Six Books’ are to a large extent rival 
compilations ; out of the current mass of tradition their authors select 
what they regard as credible, and they select on different principles. 
Goldziher, who is the best authority on this subject, says of the two collec- 
tions which head the list, ‘ In der ersten Zeit ihres Erscheinens hatten diese 
Werke noch um die Palme der 6ffentlichen Bevorzugung mit einander zu 
ringen ’ (at their first appearance these works had to compete for the palm 
of public preference) ; at the first, he proceeds to say, the Sunan of Abi 
Dawid proved a serious rival. Yet more amateurish is the sentence 
(p. 75): ‘ Ibn Khaldiin bases the necessity of an Imam or Khalifah on the 
religious law given by divine revelation, adding to it in accordance with 
the commonly accepted doctrine of the Sunni legists the concensus (sic) 
of the companions of the faith and their followers.’ What Ibn Khaldin 
says is, ‘ The appointment of the Imam is obligatory, its obligatoriness in 
the code being known by the consensus of the Companions of the Prophet 
and the succeeding generation’. He does not claim for it, then, the 
authorization of ‘ divine revelation ’, i. e. the Qur’an, but that of the third 
source of law, Consensus; and since that word was interpreted variously, 
he specifies whose Consensus he means.! 

Doubtless, where the period covered is so lengthy and extends over so 
many regions, it is hard to avoid error and inaccuracy. Perhaps, therefore, 
a reviewer should say no more than that the statements of this book must 
be received with some caution. Certainly it would seem to contain much 
material which has not previously appeared in an English dress. 

D. 8. Marco.iourtu. 


A History of the Temple, London. By J. Bruce Witu1amson. (London: 
Murray, 1924.) 


Wiruin the last few months we have had two books dealing with the Inns 
of Court. Mr. Bruce Williamson’s volume tells the story of two of these 
famous institutions from the earliest period down to the close of the 
Stuart period. Quite reasonably the book stops here because the records 
of neither the Inner nor the Middle Temple beyond that date have yet 
been published, though the author has handled the materials to which he 
has confined himself in such a manner as to make us look forward to a 
second volume from his pen. Certain parts of the narrative are of course 
well known already ; others, like the first settlement of the lawyers in 
the Temple, have long been matters of conjecture; and a great many 
details are here, for the first time, based upon the original domestic 
records of these two Inns of Court, because the author very properly pre- 
ferred to rely upon them instead of limiting his research to published 
versions of them. He divides his work into two parts, the first dealing 
with the Knights of the Temple, the second with the societies of lawyers 


? The French translation is correct: ‘ La loi, se fondant sur l’accord général des 
compagnons du Prophéte et de leurs disciples, en a déclaré la necessité.’ 
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that succeeded them. It would be a deeply interesting tale in almost any 
hands, and Mr. Williamson has made it a fascinating one, marked by 
genuine scholarship and by much patient labour. If the palmy days of the 
Knights of the Temple testified to the power of riches, their fall certainly 
showed its deceitfulness as well. Yet this history proves that, whatever the 
cause of their ruin might be, it was not because, like Jeshurun, they waxed 
fat and kicked. If we feel that some of the topics discussed—such as the 
biographies of the Templars who have been great lawyers and judges— 
might have been condensed on the ground that information about them is 
tolerably accessible elsewhere, we forget perhaps that large libraries are 
not at the command of every one of Mr. Williamson’s readers. At the 
same time, we should like to have seen more extracted from a compara- 
tively rare work like the Accedens of Armory of Gerard Legh (not Leigh, as 
the author styles him), and less said about Jeffreys, whose iniquity and 
ability have by now been pretty well assessed. It is not that the account 
of him giver. here is not as interesting and impartial as any that we have 
read ; but that the length of it and other biographies is scarcely relevant 
to the main purpose of the book. The eight illustrations include an extract 
from the parliament records of the Middle Temple, and another from the 
Middle Temple Admissions Book. 

Small inaccuracies that may be noticed are ‘ serialibus’ for ‘ ferialibus’ 
on p. 98, ‘ Selected Papers’ for ‘ Collected Papers’ on p. 110, n. 1, 
* 1890’ for ‘ 1809’ on p. 136, n. 1, the title of Brooke’s Abridgement, 
ed. 1573, on p. 166, and a reference to Herbert on p. 121, which is 
likely to be confused with the one correctly given to Waterhous 
on p. 120. No account seems to have been taken on p. 249, n. 1, of the 
comparatively recent views of Maitland, Dr. Bolland, Mr. Turner, and 
Dr. Holdsworth on Plowden’s attribution of the origin of the Year 
Books to four official reporters. The author may well be pardoned for 
following the popular, but probably inaccurate, tradition that Fitzherbert’s 
Abridgement was first published in 1514 instead of 1516, for the Harvard 
Law Review for December 1923 was presumably not available to him 
before his book went to the press. P. H. Wuyriecp. 
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Short Notices 


There lies before us a volume of essays by Peterhouse men, relating 
mainly to Peterhouse and some of its famous members. It was to have 
been presented to Sir Adolphus Ward on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his election as master of that college; but, as the preface tells us, ‘ Dis 
aliter visum ’, and it now appears with the title In Memoriam: Adolphus 
William Ward (Cambridge: University Press, 1924). The master of 
Emmanuel and Professor Barnes contribute memorial notices, full of the 
affection which Sir Adolphus Ward inspired. Among the many other 
such tributes which were written we may be permitted to draw attention 
to two which have a special value for readers of this Review, the intimate 
sketches of Ward’s work as an editor of co-operative volumes, contributed 
by Sir Stanley Leathes and Dr. Gooch to the second number of the 
Cambridge Historical Journal. But the whole of this Peterhouse volume 
is part of his memorial: the college may well be proud of its contents 
and of the spirit which runs through them. A mere list of the essays will 
show their extraordinary range of interest. Dr. Walker, making skilful 
use of college muniments, traces the influence of Lancastrian and orthodox 
Peterhouse in the period which led up to the Reformation: he claims 
Hugh Latimer as a Peterhouse man. Professor Hearnshaw gives a valuable 
analysis of the ecclesiastical policy of Archbishop Whitgift. Lord Chalmers 
gives a learned and graceful essay on Richard Crashaw, and Dr. Barnes on 
Brian Walton. In‘ The Struggle of James the Second with the University 
of Cambridge ’, Mr. Vellacott has an important subject and prints some good 
new documents. Mr. Temperley gives an entertaining and convincing 
criticism of two legends about the poet Gray, that of his departure from 
Peterhouse, and that of Wolfe’s recitation of the Elegy before Quebec. 
Mr. de Montmorency’s study of ‘ Poor Students and New Halls’, mainly 
in the thirteenth century, is in some respects controvertible, but full of 
suggestion. General Sir William Birdwood describes his father’s Indian 
career. Mr. H. C. Hughes makes an interesting contribution to the history 
of the college buildings. The book as a whole shows wonderfully well the 
rich variety of the life of an ancient house of learning. A. 


Miss Cecile O’Rahilly’s Ireland and Wales, their Historical and Literary 
Relations (London: Longmans, 1924), is modestly but correctly described 
in the preface as ‘ a compilation of theories and conclusions drawn from 
various scattered authorities’. The most successful part of the book is 
the first chapter, which sets forth the arguments advanced by Zimmer in 
support of the view that the Goidelic settlement of Ireland was made 
direct from the Continent—possibly from western Gaul—as against the 
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theory of Rhys, that it was made from Britain. Miss O’Rahilly’s clear and 
temperate summary of the arguments will be useful to students who may 
not have easy access to Zimmer’s own expositions. The remainder of the 
book is much less satisfactory. The second chapter attempts an outline 
of the ‘ historical relations of Ireland and Wales’, beginning with pre- 
historic times and extending nominally to the present day. It is a pity 
that Miss O’Rahilly did not frankly stop about the middle of the twelfth 
century, for down to that point her sketch, regarded as a collection of 
facts and current hypotheses, is not altogether without interest. The third 
chapter, on the literary relations of Ireland and Wales, is necessarily 
too tentative to be of much value for historical purposes. The book 
concludes with a page of additions and corrections, some of which will be 
useful reminders that archaeologists’ hypotheses are apt, like Fluellen’s 
Fortune, to be “ turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and variation ’. 


J. G. E. 


The British Academy’s annual Italian lecture for 1923 was given by 
Mr. Edward Armstrong on History and Art in the Quattrocento (London : 
Milford, s.a.). Mr. Armstrong ‘ goes to the quattrocento artists for the 
story which they tell and for their way of telling it’, and what he passes 
on to his hearers shows that he finds a congenial subject for bringing into 
play the learning, the literary skill, and the humour which never desert 
him. He amply shows that ‘ the illustrative character of quattrocento 
art is to the historian of inestimable value ’. B. 


Professor Albert Biichi of Fribourg university, the editor, for the 
Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, of Korrespondenzen und Akten zur 
Geschichte des Kardinals Matthius Schiner, has, like many modern editors, 
been the first to utilize his edition for an exhaustive biography of his 
hero, Kardinal Matthiius Schiner als Staatsmann und Kirchenfiirst, ein 
Beitrag zur allgemeinen und schweizerischen Geschichte von der Wende des 
15-16. Jahrhunderts, of which the first volume, down to 1514, has appeared 
(Ziirich: Seldwyla, 1923). English readers will remember the famous 
bishop of Sion, the friend of Erasmus and candidate for the papacy after 
the death of Leo X, from his mission to Henry VIII in 1516, when on the 
eve of the ‘ Everlasting Confederation’ between France and the Swiss 
cantons he made a last effort to crown his life’s work by a European 
coalition against his French neighbours.? The chief merit of the book 
consists in a thoroughly modern historical spirit. It sets off the figure of 
the powerful ecclesiastical prince against the social background of the 
aristocratic democracy of the Valais, remarkable just at that time for the 
inroad which the German communities, the Zenden, made upon the original 
Romance population, and by the consequent preponderance which a 
papal bull of 1486 had secured to the German nobility in the bishopric 

See ante, xxxvi. 146. 

* See the late Professor Oechsli’s essay on the Historical Relations of England and 
Switzerland in the appendix to his History of Switzerland (noticed ante, xxxviii. 
153) on pp. 419 ff., where the name is still spelt with a double n, whereas Dr. 


Biichi’s spelling appears to have the authority of the cardinal’s invariable signature, 
p. 15, n. 1. 
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and chapter. The worldly character of the cardinal’s person and career, 
which Oechsli compares to that of Pope Julius II, is hardly more curious 
than the pervading atmosphere of‘ high ’ international politics in this most 
prominent of Swiss ‘ pass countries’. A secular counterpart to Schiner 
is his relative and deadly enemy Jérg uf der Fliie (Supersaxo), the Valais 
Landschreiber and Zendhauptmann, a typical representative of renaissance 
Switzerland with its beginnings of international mercenary service and 
foreign political pensions, a scholar in four languages. It is in dealing 
with him (pp. 164 ff.) that the author perhaps betrays some partiality, 
appropriating Schiner’s epithet of ‘ lupus rapax ’ without thinking of the 
colossal gains the cardinal himself made in the papal wars in upper Italy. 


Many English students of political thought should find a use for 
Mr. H. J. Laski’s reprint of A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants (London : 
Bell, 1924), and there is mych to be said for his plan of ‘ a series of similar 
reprints’. Mr. Laski has evidently supplied his printer with a. copy of 
the English translation of the Vindiciae (all but the preface) which was 
published in 1689, no doubt because it is more easily obtainable than that 
of 1648, from which it was itself reprinted. It is a much better translation 
than some others of its kind, for instance Knolles’s of Bodin, but its rather 
muddy English does less than justice to the original. Mr. Laski has 
modernized the capitals and the spelling (excepting that of proper names), 
but he has not revised his text, e. g. on p. 87, where ‘ tenure’ must be 
a mistake for ‘ tenor’ as the word is spelt lower down on the same page. 
The first sentence of that page is one of the translator’s less successful 
attempts and it too might well have been corrected. The Biblical references 
in the margin are omitted, and few modern readers would use them, but 
along with them have gone some headings which help to explain the 
argument and the interesting references to legal and other authorities. In 


an introduction of sixty pages, Mr. Laski summarily criticizes the literature 
of the subject. C. 


In his lucid book Les Idées Politiques en France au XVII* Siécle 
(Paris : Giard, 1923) M. Henri Sée has a subject with which he is thoroughly 
at home. His method is to summarize and briefly discuss the works of 
the principal writers, indicating fully in the foot-notes that his results are 
drawn from a thorough survey of the extensive modern literature of the 
subject and a close study of the texts. In the interpretation of authors 
like Bossuet, Fénelon, St. Simon, and Vauban one does not expect sur- 
prises; but M. Sée has the art of making even what is familiar seem fresh 
and living. He has not the failing sometimes found among writers on 
political ideas of neglecting the underlying history of political events. 
Both as an introduction to the literature with which it deals and as a 
companion to the political history, his book deserves wide popularity. 


The student must always be grateful to the author who has the courage 
to attempt to paint a picture in broad outline of so nebulous a period as 
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the seventeenth century. This has been the aim of Miss Mary Coate in 
her pleasantly written little book on Social Life in Stuart England (London : 
Methuen, 1924), and on the whole it may be said that she has succeeded, 
though sometimes one feels that in her picture both the high lights and the 
shadows are a little too much accentuated. Was the country squire in 
the first half of the century quite so normally a simple-minded patriot 
(chap. i)? Can the apprenticeship system be said to have worked well in 
the seventeenth century ? Or, on the other hand, was the century one of 
‘ widespread social misery ’ (p. 115), or is it quite fair to say that wages 
‘ were fixed by the local justices below the level of subsistence ’ (p. 30) ? 
It would, however, be ungenerous to criticize too severely such faults of 
generalization as these, for Miss Coate has sought to cover a very wide 
field of original sources, and her work will be read with considerable profit 
by those undergraduate students for whom it is intended. Small points 
which may be noted are that ‘Simonds’ is preferable to ‘Simon’ as D’Ewes’s 
christian name (p. 17), that ‘ pressed men’ were not necessarily recruited 
by force (pp. 96, 102), that there was a very real justification for the 
Settlement Act of 1662 (p. 116), while G. Kitchin’s Roger L’ Estrange 
might well be added to the bibliography to counteract Mr. Muddiman’s 
rather inaccurate life of Henry Muddiman. E. R. A. 


La Vie, la Mode et le Costume au XVII* Siecle: Epoque Louis XIII 
(Paris: Champion, 1924), by M. Hippolyte Roy, is a study of the social 
life of the court of Lorraine from 1624 to 1663, that is to say from the 
accession of the duke Charles IV to the occupation of the duchy by 
Louis XIII. Copious details are given with regard to costume, jewellery, 
styles of hairdressing, minor toilet accessories, articles connected with the 
chase, modes of travelling, and so forth, while an interesting catalogue 
gives us an account of the different materials in use in the seventeenth 
century and their respective cost. M. Roy’s narrative is based mainly 
on the account books of the duchy and the records of contractors and 
purveyors to the court. Similar records of the royal court during this same 
period perished early in the eighteenth century; the ducal court was 
naturally modelled upon that of the king, and these two facts naturally 
enhance the value of M. Roy’s researches to the student of the social life 
of these times. This volume is provided with an excellent index, and 
a detailed glossary is appended from which much curious information 
may be gained. C. E. M. 


Among the new collections of treaties, arranged and edited in accord- 
ance with the needs and standards of modern scholarship, which contribute 
greatly to the historical study of international relations, one of the most 
important is the collection Danmark-Norges Traktater, 1523-1750, edited 
by Dr. L. Laursen. The sixth volume, which has now appeared (Copen- 
hagen: Gad, 1923), covers the period 1665-75, one in which the foreign 
relations of the Danish Crown are of great importance for general European 
history. The texts of the treaties and subsidiary documents, in Dutch, 
French, German, and Latin, are admirably done and supersede all former 
editions. There is a full table of contents in French. The most valuable 
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part of the volume is the series of editorial narratives in Danish, which 
amount to a complete history of Danish diplomacy written from the 
archives and printed sources. These will be indispensable for all students 
of northern history in this period, and contribute a good deal of detail 
to what is known of German affairs. E. 


The third and last volume of the Diary of the First Earl of Egmont, 
1739-1747 (London: Stationery Office, 1923), which is now issued by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, is again largely concerned with 
Georgia. England’s right to this territory was denied by Spain, and the 
question was one of those referred to the commission which was appointed 
under the convention of 1739 to settle various outstanding differences 
between the two countries. It is interesting therefore to learn that Walpole 
had apparently reason to believe that in return for the cession of this 
bankrupt and expensive colony Spain would be ready to give way on 
other and more material points of dispute, and in particular on the right of 
search, a possibility which suggests that the commission’s prospects of 
reaching an agreed settlement were brighter than has been usually supposed. 
Lord Egmont adds little to our knowledge of the unreported debates and 
obscure negotiations which preceded and followed the resignation of the 
minister, but he had several conversations with the duke of Newcastle’s 
brother-in-law, who gave him the point of view of one section of the 
cabinet, and told him that 


if the Parliament is obstinate to have Sir Robert Walpole out, the King is no less 
determined not to part with him, and some of the ministry beginning to differ with 
the rest, his Majesty sent for them all and told them that if he changed one minister 
he would take an entirely new set. By which he gave them to understand that they 
must support Sir Robert and run his fate. 


Shortly after Walpole’s fall some one found him at his house at Richmond 
getting ready to go out hunting. ‘ You see’, said Sir Robert, ‘ 1 hunt, 
whilst others hunt me.’ Towards the end of his life Lord Egmont went to 
Buxton, a distance of 180 miles, to drink the waters. He kept a record of 
the journey which took him a week, travelling on an average nearly 
seven hours a day. The value of this remarkable diary is increased by an 
exhaustive index. R. R. 8. 


In the ‘ Annale van die Uniwersiteit van Stellenbosch’ appears a volume 
De Retief-Dingaan-Ooreenkoms (Capetown: Nasionale Pers, 1924) which 
contains three papers on the controversy excited by Sir George Cory’s 
assertion that he doubted whether there was such a thing as a Retief- 
Dingaan Treaty, and believed that the treaty of 4 February 1838 was 
really a fabrication of some ten months later, after the bodies of Retief 
and his companions who had been murdered by the Zulus had been 
found. An introduction by Dr. 8. F. N. Gie gives a brief account of the 
controversy, and papers follow by Sir George Cory setting out reasons for 
his doubts, by Mr. Gustav Preller hotly contesting his views, and by 
Professor W. Blommaert reviewing the arguments and deciding in favour 
of the genuineness of the treaty. The original has disappeared, having 
apparently been dispatched to Dr. Leyds in Holland in June 1900 but 
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having failed to reach him, and the circumstances of the completion of 
the treaty are obscure owing to the murder of the white men whose names 
appear on it. Sir George Cory’s doubts were, however, largely based on 
handwriting, an especially doubtful test to apply to a document which 
is merely a tracing of the original, and there does not in fact seem to be any 
substantial ground for doubting that the document was in fact what it 
purported to be, an agreement between Retief and Dingaan executed by 
both parties. Sir George Cory himself, according to Dr. Gie, has sub- 
sequently admitted the genuineness of the treaty. He seems, however, to 
have established that the date cannot be right, and it should probably 
be 6 not 4 February. H. L. 


The prolific Sicilian scholar, Dr. Giuseppe La Mantia, has published a 
pamphlet, Dei Congressi degli Scienzati Italiani dal 1839 al 1875 (Palermo : 
‘ Boccone del Povero’, 1922), giving the history of these twelve political 
rather than purely scientific gatherings and describing, on the basis of 
two documents, the abortive proposal of 1845 to hold the ninth congress 
at Palermo. It forms a slight contribution to the history of Italian unity. 

W. M. 


The earl of Kerry, great-grandson of the comte de Flahault, has edited 
with an introduction an unpublished correspondence, preserved among 
the papers of his family, between Louis Napoleon, MM. de Morny, de 
Flahault, and others, under the title of The Secret of the Coup d’ Rtat 
(London: Constable, 1924). These documents throw new light upon 
Louis Napoleon’s parentage, in which connexion Flahault mentions (p. 61) 
that he had ‘ always heard it said that the emperor [Napoleon I] was the 
son of M. de Marbeeuf’. They contain evidence (pp. 127, 131, 135, 199) 
of an Orleanist plot, anticipated by the coup détat; they show that 
Flahault was among those initiated in the events of 2 December and was 
invited to accompany Louis Napoleon on horseback that morning (pp. 118, 
121) ; they minimize the casualties, and illustrate Palmerston’s resignation 
and Queen Victoria’s attitude (p. 195). Flahault was well suited for the 
part of liaison officer between Great Britain and France, for his son-in- 
law was eldest son of Lord Lansdowne, he was by marriage a Scots laird, 
and among his friends were Palmerston, Russell, and Granville. Later 
on he became the official French representative in London. But the picture 
of Louis Napoleon given in these confidential letters is not flattering, and 
the correspondents knew their man. The book contains several interesting 
portraits and a brief study by Mr. Philip Guedalla, who is entitled to speak 
with knowledge on this subject. W. M. 


Theodore Lyman joined General Meade’s staff in September 1863, 
two months after Gettysburg. He was without military experience, having 
recently returned from a prolonged visit to Europe. But some years earlier 
in Florida he had made the acquaintance of Meade, then a captain of 
engineers, ard the latter offered him a post on his staff at the end of 1862. 
Lyman promptly obtained a commission as lieutenant-colonel in the 
Massachusetts militia and came to the army of the Potomac as a volunteer 
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aide-de-camp. This position carried with it no pay, but would enable 
him to resign his post whenever he chose, ‘ without embarrassment ’. 
But he stayed with Meade till the end of the war, and proved a useful as 
well as an ornamental member of the staff. He set himself a high standard 
of duty; an aide-de-camp should be something more than ‘ an orderly 
in shoulderstraps’. He wielded the pen of the ready writer, and from his 
almost daily letters to his wife Mr. George R. Agassiz has made a selection 
and edited them on behalf of the Massachusetts Historical Society: Meade’s 
Headquarters 1863-5 (Boston : Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922). On Meade’s 
staff Lyman occupied an exceptional position; he and the chief of the 
staff were the only other members of the general’s mess. He could there- 
fore estimate the true inwardness of events and appreciate the real meaning 
of military movements. But in his letters he observed great discretion 
and gave away few secrets. To the general reader the chief interest of 
these letters will consist in their lively and humorous pictures of the 
social life at head-quarters, and of the ladies, politicians, and foreign 
officers who paid frequent visits, especially when the army was in winter 
quarters. Very entertaining are his descriptions of the personal appear- 
ance and peculiarities of the more important generals, especially of Ben 
Butler, ‘ a combination of Victor Emmanuel, Aesop, and Richard III’. 
The military student, too, will find much of interest and value in these 
360 pages, especially in the account of the siege of Petersburg, the first 
real instance of trench warfare. The description of the tremendous duel 
between Grant and Lee in the Wilderness and at Spotsylvania is vivid 
and well informed. Lyman possessed keen observation and shrewd 
judgement. He hated all politicians, as was natural in one who 
twenty years later was the only independent member in Congress, and his 
appreciation of Abraham Lincoln will give a shock to the modern reader. 
Nor was he above admiring the enemy. His pen yielded many a tribute 
' to Lee’s generalship and the fighting qualities of the army of northern 
Virginia. Meade he esteemed highly, maintaining that no one could have 
handled his army better. He pictures him as irascible, quick to resent 
any slight upon the honour of his army, but perfectly cool at moments of 
crisis. Meade was a master of ‘ logistics’. ‘ If Meade says a certain 
movement of troops should be made, Grant makes it almost as a matter 
of course.’ He also displayed rare moral courage in refusing to fight 
when there was no reasonable prospect of success. He cared nothing for 
public opinion and ignored the press. Grant’s staff courted the war 
correspondents. Hence the credit for success was ascribed to Grant, the 
responsibility for failure put upon Meade. Lyman is especially severe 
upon Sheridan and his methods of self-advertisement. He consequently 
does him and his cavalry less than justice and withholds from him the 
credit he deserved for the victory at Five Forks. W. B. W. 


It is difficult to see for what class of readers The Romance of the Law 
Merchant (London : Sweet & Maxwell, 1923), by W. A. Bewes, is intended. 
It is too technical and too disorderly in arrangement for the general 
reader, too remote in interest for the practising lawyer in commercial 
cases, and too uncritical for the historical student. Mr. Bewes has a thesis 
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to maintain, the Oriental origin of merchant law, and if he had more 
strictly confined himself to this and had really succeeded in establishing 
an affiliation, if only a partial one, he would have produced a more useful 
book. As it is, he gives very interesting parallels, especially from Moham- 
medan law, but himself warns us in specific cases that they may only 
be parallels. The book is largely a cento of quotations from writers of 
very different dates and degrees of authority, with little or no discrimina- 
tion between them, and such a statement as that ‘ Alfred directed that 
alien merchants should come only to the four fairs of London, York, 
Bristol, and Winchester and remain no more than forty days’ (p. 132) 
does not inspire much confidence. J.T. 


Unobtrusively, in a foot-note to his careful article, ‘ Notes on the 
History of the Leadenhall, 1195-1488 ’, Mr. A. H. Thomas points out that 
two letters of 1393 written by the famous Sir John Hawkwood, and there 
printed for the first time, are the earliest known private letters extant in 
the English language. As Mr. Thomas says, their contents make in effect 
a nuncupative will. Philologically the most interesting point in them is 
the unrecorded form ‘ bihufthe ’ (for ‘ behoof’), akin to ‘ behouft’ which 
occurs in a document of 1573 in the muniments of Brasenose College, 
Oxford.’ The letters constitute the most striking discovery in an article 
which shows Mr. Thomas’s great skill in using the city records and the 
national records which throw light on them. The remaining contents of the 
thirteenth volume of the London Topographical Record (London, 1923), in 
which it appears, reach the high standard which the London Topographical 
Society has taught us to expect. Mr. H. L. Hopkinson writes on Bradstrete 
and on Cheapside. Mr. C. L. Kingsford gives a bundle of most interesting 
* Gleanings’ which illustrate not only the topography but also the social 
history of London. In Mr. A. T. Bolton’s article on ‘ The Pantheon in 
the Oxford Road’ we notice one or two slips: on p. 64 he speaks of 
* Madame Corneilly’s Rooms in Soho Square’ as if he were unaware that 
they were the same as the Carlisle House mentioned on p. 57. Throughout 
the little volume the illustrations are excellent. F. 


In The First London Synagoque of the Commonwealth (London : Spottis- 
woode, 1924) Mr. Wilfred 8. Samuel gives an account of the earliest syna- 
gogue established in England after the return of the Jews. The fact 
of its existence was known through a reference to it by Pepys under date 
1663, and previous writers have brought together some material relating 
to its earlier history. But Mr. Samuel shows for the first time that it 
was established in Creechurch Lane as early as 1657, and that it was not, 
as some have supposed, a ‘ secret’ synagogue. The lease of the building 
was actually acquired by Antonio Carvajal on 19 December 1656, within 
a few months of the grant of the petition of the Jews for leave to hold 
services. Mr. Samuel has collected from various sources much interesting 
information as to the early history of the Jews in the neighbourhood of 
St. Katherine Creechurch. He gives the earlier history of the house 


1 This information has kindly been supplied by Mr. C. T. Onions, an editor of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 
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acquired by Carvajal, and describes the alterations made to adapt it to 
its new purposes. Good use is made of the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
the parish and of the evidence afforded by contemporary maps. Apart 
from the interest of its subject to the Jewish community it is a useful 
contribution to London topography. The book is excellently illustrated, 
and Mr. M. N. Castello has supplied plans of the building and site. 

C. L. K. 


Collections of printed material for the history of churches of secular 
canons are fairly abundant, but few writers take the trouble to explain their 
complicated details intelligibly. The Rev. A. T. Bannister has used his 
exceptional knowledge of the episcopal and capitular records of Hereford 
to good purpose in a narrative, The Cathedral Church of Hereford, its 
History and Constitution (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1924), brief in itself, but so fortified by foot-notes and 
appendixes that it should be of service as a helpful introduction to the 
general system of which the church of Hereford is a particular, if not 
a very conspicuous, example. If the commentary is noticeably in excess 
of the text it is nowhere superfluous, and is written with a clearness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. References to original sources are abundant, 
and the constitutional documents of other cathedral churches have been 
consulted for illustrations and parallels. In this direction Mr. Bannister’s 
researches, to judge from certain omissions, have not been exhaustive, 
but for his immediate purpose they have been at any rate adequate. 
His occasional notes on the architectural history of the church remind us 
that this, like that of several other English cathedrals, stands in need of 
scientific revision. He rightly rejects hasty inferences from William of 
Malmesbury’s loose statement that Robert Losinga planned his church 
* tereti scemate Aquensem basilicam pro modo imitatus suo’; but his 
emphatic attribution of the present north transept to the episcopate of 
Peter of Aigueblanche is not satisfactorily borne out by the documentary 
evidence on which it is made to depend, nor justified by the presence of any 
genuinely foreign element in its architecture. The post-Reformation 
statutes are well summarized, but without the amount of annotation 
devoted to the earlier customs, and a note on p. 89 that the statutes of 
1583 assume that residentiary canons would be selected only from the 
prebendaries points to some confusion of ideas. Mr. Bannister is so 
careful of his Latin that it is strange to find him more than once falling 
into the common error of speaking of collation ‘ to’ a prebend. It may 
be noted also that the benefice for which William Bermingham was induced 
to exchange the deanery was not ‘ a parish in Lincolnshire’ (p. 79), but the 
church of Berkswell in Warwickshire. 


Mr. H. Harold Hughes and Mr. Herbert L. North, who now publish 
a book on The Old Churches of Snowdonia (Bangor: Jarvis and Foster, 1924), 
are the authors of The Old Churches of Arllechwedd, published eighteen © 
years ago. Their new work contains careful accounts of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the old rural deaneries of Arllechwedd and Arvon, with the 
addition of the monastic churches of Penmon and Ynys Seiriol in Anglesea 
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and Beddgelert in Merioneth. Apart from Bangor Cathedral, the fine 
church of Clynnog Fawr, and some features at Conway and Beddgelert, 
the architecture of these buildings is primitive ; but they afford interesting 
peculiarities of plan, especially in the enlargement of aisleless churches by 
the construction of transeptal chapels adjoining the chancel, sometimes, 
as at Llangelynin, of disproportionate size. Numerous small-scale plans, 
with hatching to indicate the work of different periods, are inserted in 
the text, and the photographic illustrations are excellent, including good 
pictures of rood-screens and a clear reproduction of two leaves from the 
Pontifical of Bishop Anian at Bangor. The authors have spared no pains 
in detailed description, and their work, with its accounts and plans of holy 
wells and occasionally of houses, such as the ruined palace at Gogarth, 
forms a useful handbook to the antiquities of the district. Its historical 
notes are somewhat slight. In an enumeration of the chief pieces of 
monastic architecture in Wales (p. 37) St. Davids and Llandaff should not 
be included. It is also hardly true to say (p. 263) that the portioners of 
a church like Clynnog Fawr were resident: such evidence as we have 
from Clynnog itself points to the contrary. A. H. T. 


Mr. Charles Cotton’s contribution to a recent anniversary, The Grey 
Friars of Canterbury, 1224 to 1538,‘ British Society of Franciscan Studies ’, 
extra series, vol. ii (Manchester: University Press, 1924), is an excellent 
study in topography. With the aid of good plans and maps he is able to 
describe in detail the establishment of his Grey Friars and the extensions 
of their precincts on the islands between the various branches of the 
Stour. He depends in the main upon deeds and registers in the cathedral 
archives, but he has cast his net wide and handles his material with 
scholarly competence. The essay will be useful to everybody who has 
occasion to study his topography of medieval Canterbury, and will, we 
hope, be taken as a model for similar work elsewhere. Mr. Cotton does 
his best with the meagre history of the friary. He has collected as much 
information as is available upon the wardens and benefactors, and has 
added a helpful appendix of extracts from wills; it is not his fault that 
the main interest of the volume lies in the description of the houses and 
meadows between St. Peter’s Street and Stour Street. As one reads this 
story of a humble house of thirty or forty people, and remembers that 
Mr. Little estimates the total number of Franciscans in England at 2,000, 
one realizes afresh the importance of detailed work like Mr. Cotton’s as 
a correction of the wild, but deep-rooted, generalizations which are 
current. F. M. P. 


The Unitarian Theological College at Manchester has an interesting 
library of 15,000 volumes, derived from many sources and containing many 
old letters and also books to which a personal interest attaches. It has 
also an enthusiastic librarian, the Rev. H. M. McLachlan, who is at home 
in the history of his denomination, and in his book, The Story of a Non- 
conformist Library (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 
1924), he has made its stores the peg on which to hang interesting and 
discursive accounts of the men and the controversies of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. Perhaps the most attractive chapter is that 
entitled ‘ Liberal Dissent a Hundred Years Ago’. It draws on the very 
frank letters which have been collected in the library, and describes the 
fortunes of ministers and the character of congregations from the minister’s 
point of view. In spite of the change in doctrine, it is remarkable how 
true these Unitarians were to the type of their Presbyterian fathers. The 
book is worthy to be read by those who wish for a detailed knowledge of 
some aspect of the thought and politics of its period. E. W. W. 


In Une Vie de Cité: Paris de sa Naissance & nos Jours (Paris: Picard, 
1924) M. Marcel Poéte, who is director of the ‘ Institut d’Histoire, de 
Géographie et d’Economie Urbaines de Paris’, deals with the history 
of the French capital from the earliest times to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Among the most interesting of the topics treated by M. Poéte 
are his account of Roman Paris; religious education in the time of the 
Carolingians ; the Hansa of the Water Merchants in the twelfth century ; 
student life in the thirteenth century ; the rise of the fourteenth-century 
bourgeoisie and the changes produced in Paris by the Hundred Years’ 
war. This voluminous and scholarly volume will be of the greatest service 
to students of the medieval period, but they are sure to regret the lack of 
an index and the absence of foot-notes and references, although M. Poéte 
discusses the main sources of his work in his Introduction. A plan of Paris 
is to be found in a pocket at the end of the volume. This is taken from a 
map dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, when Paris still 
retained her medieval aspect to a very large extent. C. E. M. 


On 28 May 1923 Professor C. M. Andrews gave an address on Connecti- 
cul’s Place in Colonial History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1924) 
to the Connecticut Society of Colonial Wars. Mr. Andrews is perhaps the 
highest living authority on his particular subject, and his treatment of 
it, within the limited space at his command, must be described as masterly. 


A small volume on The Pennsylvania Germans by J. L. Rosenberger 
(University of Chicago Press, 1923) shows by description and photographs 
an astonishing persistence of religious faith, manners, and even costume, 
among the descendants of the Mennonites who emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania in the early eighteenth century. G. 


Amongst the less familiar classics of Indian history is A. K. Forbes’s 
Ras Mala, of which few perhaps have heard nowadays except professed 
students of Gujarat, and of which Mr. H. G. Rawlinson has now edited 
a reprint in two volumes (London: Milford, 1924). It cannot rank with 
the works of Grant Duff or Tod, but it is of much the same type. It was 
composed by a man who knew intimately the province of which he was 
writing, and it was based on the legends, ballads, and traditions of the 
people. It is uncritical; but all Indian history was uncritical in the middle 
of the nineteenth century when Forbes flourished. Its interest is mainly 
local; the chronicles which the author strung together into a garland 
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(as the title signifies) are little concerned with the great figures of Indian 
history, and indeed rarely look beyond the province of Gujarat itself. 
The Ras Mala is not therefore a work of prime importance to the student 
of Indian history ; but it is a very picturesque account of the Rajputs in 
Gujarat, abounding in local colour, enriched with accounts of local super- 
stitions and beliefs, and, like the Annals of Rajasthan, preserving many 
old traditions which but for the accidental interest which a servant of 
the Company took in them might have been lost for ever. The editor, who 
perhaps rates his author too highly, has done his work thoroughly, adding 
many notes and references, which will increase Forbes’s value to the 
modern reader. H. H. D. 


The first edition of Professor G. von Below’s Die Deutsche Geschicht- 
schreibung von den Befreiungskriegen bis zu unseren Tagen appeared in 
1916, and found a grateful welcome. It approached its subject from 
a starting-point different from and complementary to that of the works 
of Dr. Fueter and other writers, whose main purpose was to describe and 
assess the value of the writings of German historians. In the new edition 
(Munich : Oldenbourg, 1924), which is almost double the size, this differ- 
ence is still more pronounced ; and indeed it would be more correct to 
reverse the order of the nouns in the sub-title, Geschichtschreibung und 
Geschichtsauffassung. For it is above all a study of ideas, an inquiry into 
the spiritual foundations on which the great historians of the nineteenth 
century have built their imposing structures. The author’s main thesis, 
which runs like a scarlet thread through his chapters, is that German 
historiography in its widest ramifications is essentially the child of the 
romantic movement, which killed the unhistorical rationalism of the 
eighteenth century and connected past and present by revealing the 
organic nature of human development. The first half of the volume deals 
with Ranke, his pupils and his critics, while the later chapters emphasize 
the growth of political and economic history in the closing deeades of the 
century. The book requires and deserves careful study, for it is packed 
with knowledge and thought. G. P. G. 


Dr. Victor Loewe, of the State Archives at Breslau, has published in 
Das Deutsche Archivwesen: seine Geschichte und Organisation (Breslau : 
Priebatsch, 1921) a useful little summary. As its name implies, the book 
is not intended to furnish for the historian a guide to German archives, 
their contents and publications, though it does incidentally supply him 
with a number of indications: it is meant rather to give the archivist 
notes in a handy form upon the history of the various administrations 
whose activities produced the existing bodies of public archives, the 
history of the archives themselves, the legislation which has affected them, 
their location, and the stage they have reached in the matter of inven- 
tories. It is particularly useful for the numerous references in text 
and foot-notes, to special articles and notes which have appeared in the 
Archwwalische Zeitschrift, the Preussische Jahrbiicher, and similar publica- 
tions, not to mention larger works, in which respect it acts as a kind of 
bibliographical état par fonds for Germany. We feel bound to say that 
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the archivist as well as the historian (especially the foreign archivist) 
might have found the book more helpful for the addition of a little extra 
information concerning the more important series of records in the 
different repositories and their dates, even if this had resulted in the 
cutting down of other parts of the work. But one must not ask too much of 
130 pages. The book deals mainly with state and town archives (the 
latter dismissed, as a rule, rather briefly). Startirig with an introduction 
it passes to a description of the ways in which the political situation at 
different periods in German history has affected the possibility of a general 
Reichsarchiv, concluding with the establishment of that which owes 
to the post-war régime its seat ‘ in the imposing buildings of the former 
War School at Potsdam’, concerning which the author is perhaps 
not unduly enthusiastic. It then goes on to deal in turn with Prussian 
archives, central and provincial (the latter including those of Posen and the 
‘ Hohenzollernschen Haus- und Domanen Archiv’ at Sigmaringen); with 
Bavarian archives, central and for the district governments ; and more 
shortly, but on the same lines, with the state archives of Wiirtemburg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, Alsace-Lorraine, the free state of Saxony, the 
Thuringian and north German lands, and the Hansa towns (Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck). In one or two places, it will be observed, we have 
here an echo of the Versailles Treaty ; and the author devotes his last 
seventeen pages to the archives of German Austria. The point of view 
can be understood, and is perhaps useful (certainly so to German workers), 
though not quite strictly scientific. We in this country have still to look 


forward to the time when we shall have unified organization and control 
of all archives of a public nature ; if, or when, that is established we shall 
probably proceed on lines of our own (indeed the difference of conditions 
here from those in Germany, Belgium, or even France make it very proper 
that we should do so); but we need all possible materials for the study 
of what has been done or is being done abroad, and may accordingly be 
grateful for such works as the present. H. J. 


CORRIGENDUM IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
P. 623, 1. 27. for fourteen read thirteen 





